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“THEE FINDS ME LIN THE GARDEN, HANNAIL" 


THE QUAKER WIDOW. 


HEE finds me in the garden, Hannah—come in! ’Tis kind of the 
To wait until the Friends were gone, who came to comfort me. 
The still and quiet company a peace may give, indeed, 
But blessed is the single heart that comes to us at need. 


IT. 
Come, sit thee down! Ter ‘s the bench where Benjamin would sit 
On First-day afternoons in sprinz, and watch the swallows flit: 
He loved to smell the sprouting box, and hear the pleasant bees 
Go humming round the lilacs and through the apple-trees. 


III. 


I think he loved the spring: not that he cared for flowers: most me: 
Think such things foolishness—but we were first acquainted then, 
One spring: the next he spoke his mind; the third I was his wife, 
And in the spring (it happened so) our children entered life. 
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IV. 
He was but seventy-five: I did not think to lay him yet 
In Kennett grave-yard, where at Monthly Meeting first we met. 
The Father's mercy shows in this: “tis better I should be 
Picked out to bear the heavy cross—alone in age—than he. 


We've lived together fifty years: it seems but one long day, 
One quict Sabbath of the heart, till he was called away ; 


And as we bring trom Meeting-time a sweet contentment home, 
So, Hannah, I have store of peace for all the days that come. 


Wi. 


I mind (for I ean tell thee now) how hard it was to know 
If I had heard the spirit right, that told me T should go; 
For father had a deep concern upon his mind that day, 

But mother spoke for Benjamin—she knew what best to say. 


? 


VII. 
Then she was still: they sat a while: at last she spoke again, 
“The Lord incline thee to the right!” and “ Thou shalt have him, Jane!’ 
My father said. TI cried. Indeed, *twas not the least of shocks, 
For Benjamin was Hicksite, and father Orthodox. 


VEL. 


I thought of this ten years ago, when daughter Ruth we lost: 

Her husband’s of the world, and yet I could not see. her crossed. 
She wears, thee knows, the gayest gowns, she hears a hireling priest- 
Ah, dear! the cross was ours: her life’s a happy one, at least. 


**bUT MOTHER SPOKE FOR BENJAMIN,” 
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‘““ WITH ALL THE MEETING LOOKING ON,” 


1x. 
Perhaps she'll wear a plainer dress when she’s as old as I— 
Would thee believe it, Hannah? once J felt temptation nigh! 
My wedding-gown was ashen silk, too simple for my taste: 
I wanted lace around the neck, and a ribbon at the waist. 

How strange it seemed to sit with him upon the women’s side! 
I did not dare to lift my eyes: TI felt more fear than pride, 
Till, “in the presence of the Lord,” he said, and then there cam« 
A holy strength upon my heart, and I could say the same. 


XI. 
T used to blush when he came near, but then I showed no sign : 
With all the meeting looking on, I held his hand in mine. 
It seemed my bashfulness was gone, now I was his for life: 
Thee knows the feeling, Hannah—thee too hast been a wife. 


xii. 
As home we rode, IT saw no fields look half s> green as ours ; 
The woods were coming into leaf, the meadows full of flowers ; 
The neighbors met us in the lane, and every face was kind— 
‘Tis strange how lively every thing comes back upon my mind. 
XIII. 
I see, as plain as thee sits there, the wedding-dinner spread : 
At our own table we were guests, with father at the head, 
And Dinah Passmore helped us both—’twas she stood up with me. 
And Abner Jones with Benjamin—and now they’re gone, all three! 
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XIV. 
It is not right to wish for death; the Lord disposes best. 
His Spirit comes to quiet hearts, and fits them for His rest; 
And that He halved our little flock was merciful, I see: 
For Benjamin has two in heaven, and two are left with me. 

Ensebius never cared to farm—twas not his eall, in truth, 
And IT must rent the dear old place, and go to daughter Ruth. 
Thee'll say her ways are not like mine—young people nowadays 
Have fallen sadly off, I think, from all the good old ways. 

XVI. 
But Ruth is still a Friend at heart; she keeps the simple tongue, 
The cheerful, kindly nature we loved when she was young; 


And it was brought upon my mind, remembering her, of late, 
That we on dress and outward things perhaps lay too much weight. 


XVII. 
I once heard Jesse Kersey say, a spirit clothed with grace, 
And pure, almost, as angels are, may have a homely face. 


And dress may be of less account : “the Lord will look within: 
The soul it is that testifies of righteousness or sin. 


XVIII. 
Thee mustn’t be too hard on Ruth: she’s anxious I should 
And she will do her duty as a daughter should, I know. 
*Tis hard to change so late in life, but we must be resigned: 
The Lord looks down contentedly upon a willing mind. 


SN 


**BUT RUTH IS STILL A FRIEND AT HEART." 
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LUFFALO CHASE. 


TO RED RIVER AND BEYOND. 


[Second Paper. ] 


T was the middle of a hot July afternoon 
when we came to camp on the south side of 
Pembina River—Pembina and the Pembinese 
over the way. Joseph and I put on clean 
shirts, crossed the river in a canoe, and went to 
ask for our letters and papers. The mail-car- 


rier, coming by a different route, had arrived be- | 
To Magenta had been added Monte- | 


fore us, 
bello, and the thirty thousand slain; and then 
followed silence and newslessness 
months, 

Who that reads the papers has not heard of 
Minnesota and the man that figured in our New 


York Punch as a runaway with the Capitol on | 


his shoulders? Town lot speculators striving to 
have the Capitol elsewhere than at St. Paul (all 


for three | 


| but Minnesotians have forgotten the name of the 
| town now—such its obscurity); carrying the bill 
| making the change through a Legislature too 
virtuous for cakes and ale, and then getting a 
double checkmate from the Chairman of the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, who ran off with 
the Removal Bill in his pocket—ran off, on 
snow-shoes and with a dog-train, to Pembina, it 
was said—ran off to Room No. 27 Fuller House, 
St. Paul, for a fact; and there hibernated, eat- 
|ing surreptitious turkeys and bass by day, and 
drinking smuggled whisky by night, till the time 
| of legal adjournment, disappointing the couriers 
| sent out to overtake him, and so by bad means 
achieving a good end, and determining the loca- 
tion of the Capitol at its proper place, St. Paul. 
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The runaway Chairman was Joe Rolette ; and 
here, at Pembina, he reigns King of the Border. 
Short, muscular, a bullety head, the neck and 
chest of a young buffalo bull, small hands and 
feet, but with tough and knotty flexors and ex- 
tensors farther up; full bearded, cap, shirt, nat- 
ty neckerchief, belt, trowsers, and dandy little 
moccasins Inside of 
all this there is a man of character, educated in 
New York; but with a score of wild, adventur- 
ous years on the frontier behind him—a man of 


so he looks to the eye. 


character who asserts himself always, whatever 
the right or wrong of the assertion. Of unfail- 
ing good spirits, brimful of humor, blue three 
-sticking 
to his belief in a breezy, healthy way, and be- 
lieving first and always in Joe Rolette ; hospita- 
ble and generous beyond reckoning, and reckon- 
ing on equal unselfishness in return; giving you 
his best horse if you ask for it, and taking your 
two mules if he needs them; living for years 
where he might have made a fortune, and never 


days in the year—no more and no less- 


saving a penny; a good Catholic, believing es- 
pecially in absolution; a Douglas Democrat to 
the spinal column, and always to be counted on 
for good majorities from Pembina—threatening 
horse-ponds and nine duckings to any ‘ Black 
Republican” who dares settle in the vicinity, and 
opening his house, and larder, and stables to the 
blackest Republican of all; always working for 
a party better than for himself, and in his zeal 
for public ends debiting the aggregate responsi- 
bility with the morality of the private means ; 
lending a passing traveler his best buffalo run- 
ners for a hard journey, and then running races 
with them at the end of the second day’s travel ; 
affectionate to his half-breed wife, and proud of 
his boys—miniature Joes, of different sizes ; 
swearing by Louis Napoleon, and proud of the 
French blood ; too generous to his debtors to be 
just to his creditors; fond of his whisky, but 
undergoing months of total abstinence for the 


JOE ROLETTE. 
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sake of his wife; his best friend, the man whv 
is not hampered by the laws of trade; his worst 
enemy, himself. 

There he stands, just off the superb horse. 
which he sits as close as a Centaur, lighting 
pipe, a score of wolfish train-dogs yelping al 
him; and as he walks across the inclosure 1 
ing out a sturdy welcome to ma fille, who sits | 
the open window waiting for him, with lov. 
patience in her eyes; and lifting up the you 
ster who has run out for a kiss—biting 
kiss with a Cree sentence to the half-breed 1 
tainer standing at the horse’s head waiting { 
orders, or a Chippewa salute to some Red I] 
Indian waiting to beg for powder and tobaci 
for the winter’s hunt; and rounding all with ay 
English damn to the vellow dog whose enthusi 
asm has entangled him and his yoke between h 
master’s legs. 

Joe gave us our letters, brought some tobac- 
co and fresh pipes, inquired the news, 
us a room, and told us to be at home in it ti] 
we left Pembina ; spoke an aside to ma Jille, in 
Nistoneaux, to lay a table full of plates for all 
his fed us with buffalo tongues 
New England dough-nuts, strawberries 
and then, with fresh pipes, we tired the nig 
out discussing politics, the spring hunt, di 
Joe’s exploit with the Capitol bill, the best 1 
to the Rocky Mountains, Governor Gorman a1 
his **I too am a soldier,” Dakotah and t! 
Sioux Treaty, Minnesota and the Overland 
Route, dog-trains and train-dogs, and, first and 
last, Louis Napoleon and the great battles. 

It was three days before the expedition’s b 


showe 


guests ; 


came to a head and expelled its rotten core— 

tent full of scape-graces, who, from this point, 
took their own way to Fraser River. The ex- 
pedition itself convalesced rapidly ; and, outtit- 
ting with fresh pemmican, was ready to start 
upon its travels again within the weck. T! 

interval was spent in sight-seeing, while the 


| horses and mules rested. 


One day we called upon old Peter Hayden, « 


settler since ‘‘eighteen hundred and ever si 


few ;” one of the first, perhaps the v ry first, to 
lead trade through tne valley of Red River into 
who packed his goods back and 
forth from Prairie du Chien, then an old French 
trading-post, when all the trade of the valleys 
of the Ohio and Mississippi was carried on pack- 
horses from Fort Pitt to Philadelphia across th 
Alleghanies. The old man, an Irishman, looks 
weather-beaten now, and leads a quiet life on 
farm whose barley may be boasted of; at least. 
there was a story in camp that one of our sa- 
rans, holding up a stalk, saw two heads of bai 
ley where less fructuous eyes could see but one. 

The next day Mr. Kennedy, the clerk i: 
charge of Pembina Fort (two miles north of th: 
mouth of Pembina River, on the banks of Red 
River), a Hudson Bay Company’s station, call 
ed, and invited us to visit the fort. Four of u- 
filled Joe’s wagon, drawn by a couple of spank 
Mr. M‘Fetridge, then the Collector 
at Pembina (Mr. Buchanan's best appointment 


our territories ; 


ing bays; 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY POST. 


and worst removal), with a friend on the seat, | dogs followed our rattling wheels in full cry, 


drove a swift black pacer; and four horsemen barking and fighting. 


Joe Three cheers as we passed the internationa 
J I we 1 tl t t 


galloped along beside the two wagons; 
Its inscription, whatever it maj 


a superb stallion of English blood boundary post. 


mounted on 
A dezen have been, had been quite effac ed by the hatch- 


—‘‘ Fireaway” of name and stock. 


PEMBINA FORT. 
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PEMBINA, 


ets and arrows of Indians, who used it instead 
of a colored boy and board for their target. 
The post was planted by Nicollet, we were told. 
Later observations have proved that it is 370 
vards south of the parallel of 49°, the true 
houndary line. 

It seemed less than that number of yards 
from it north to Pembina Fort. 

The lodges around the fort are those of In- 
dians, come in from their hunts to spend their 
proceeds or outtit anew; 
ployed by the Company. 


some, perhaps, em- 
Halt-breeds, however, 
The 
long dwelling, where several families of them 
lived, was on our left as we passed under the 
high gateway of the fort. 
store were opposite. 


are the ordinary Company's servants.” 


The store-houses and 
Facing the gate was the 
dwelling of the officers in charge—whitewashed 
without, scrupulously neat within. 

The Scotch servants and half-breed interpret- 
ers of the Company were standing by the store- 
house; the half-breed women and children were 
here and there about the area; half a dozen 
Chippewas stood, with arms folded, seeing every 
motion of our party, and hearing every sound ; 
hundreds of furs were hanging against the 
fences ; and through the smudge-smoke issuing 
from the half-breeds’ quarters we could catch 
glimpses of dark eyes and babies’ hammocks 
a-swinging. 

The river, as may be seen in the eut, runs 
very near the fort, and is eighty yards wide, and 
twelve feet deep. In 1856 it rose thirty-five feet 


higher, whereby the Red River Settlement and | 


Pembina were disastrously flooded, as twice in 
Lord Selkirk’s time. These inundations are 
periodical, but occur at long intervals, and, 


AND MOUTH OF 


VPEMBINA RIVER, 


‘probably, are much less serious now than for 

merly, for old settlers say they ean note, of lat 
years, a very considerable enlargement of thi 
channel, both of Red River and the <Assini- 
boine. 

Si. Vincent is the name of the town-site op- 
posite Pembina, in the northwestern corner ot 
Minnesota exactly. It annual 
aecessions to its poll-list, just before election 


receives large 


times, from over the river; but ordinarily its 


population consists of a dozen half-breeds, with 
dogs and mosquitoes, ad lib. 

One of the last evenings of our stay in Pem- 
bina we were invited to a half-breed dance ove1 
the river. We crossed in a crazy dug-out, of 
precarious equilibrium, and heard the jiggish 
fiddle before we reached the house. The half- 
breed who had rowed us over stopped at a lodge 
beside the path to wake up two dark-skinned 
maidens and invite them to the dance. We 
caught a glimpse of them rising from their bed 
of robes, their faces lit up by pleasure at the 
news, as much as by the burning shred of cotton 
which floated on a basin of tallow on the ground 
in the middle of the lodge. Opening the door, 
and entering the log-house where the dance was 
briskly going on, we were greeted by a chorus 
of Ho! ho! ho!—the universal salutation of the 
aboriginal (total and semi). The fiddle did not 
cease its scraping, nor the heels of the dancers 
for a moment intermit their vibrant thumps on 
the plank floor. The scene was a wild one, 
though within four walls. A huge mud chim- 
ney, with an open fire-place at the right, a four- 
posted bed, with blankets only, in the further 
left-hand corner; one or two chairs, which were 
politely handed to the strangers; and all around 


~ 
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BALL AT 
the room, sitting upon the floor as 
tailors sit, were half-breed men ani 
and girls—twenty or thirty in all; 
with bare breast, suckling 
busy in keeping her little one’s toddling feet out 
of the pan of melted grease low on the 
hearth, with a cotton rag hanging over the edge, 
alight, which made such dark shadows 
the groups in Strange places, shadow and light 
alternating against the rafters and the roof as 
the figures of the dance changed. 

Jigs, reels, and quadrilles were 
id succession to the sound of that “ dem’d hor- 
rid grind,” fresh dancers taking the place of 
those on the floor every two or three moments. 
The men were stripped to shirt, trowsers, belt, 
and moccasins; and the women wore gowns 
which had no hoops. A vigorous shutie from 
some thick-lipped young dancer, with his legs 
in flour-sacks, or a lively movement of 
wrinkled hag, trying to renew the pleasures and 
activity of her youth, would call out a loud 
chorus of admiring ‘‘ Ho! ho! ho!” and, fired 
by contagious enthusiasm, a blac 
in blue calico, and 
jump up from the 
cessors in vigor 


Indians and 
women, by 

one mother, 
her babe; another 


mud 


in among 


danced in rap- 


some 


a strapping bois brulé, would 
floor and outdo their prede- 
and velocity—the lights and 
ach other faster and faster 
the flame, too, swaying wildly 


shadows chasing 
over the rafters: 
hither and thither 
dancers’ heels, and the frequent ho’s! 
loud laughter of the ring of squatte 
rose the monomaniae fj 


‘k-eyed beauty 


| Seventy, were the | 


| no strength 


| and 


| it is universally call 
; and above the thumps of the | 
and the | 
T sovereigns, | lake 
idle-shrieks, forced out rise 


Wf 


PEMLINA, 


of the trembling 
bow. 


strings as if a deyil was at thy 

Perhaps it is clear that here we saw the com. 
monalty. The next night Joe Rolette 
dance in his house, and here 
tocracy of Pembina. There was the 
thusiasm, but less license: a 
the fiddler better; and more 
Joe’s little boy of eleven, 
at the Settlement, an 


gave a 
we saw-the aris. 
same en- 
better fiddle and 
decorous dancing, 
home from his school 
1 his father-in-law, of near 
The lat- 
"r Was as tireless as if his aged limbs had lost 
by exposure to all weathers 
as a hunter and vovage 
time; and little Joe had extra double-shufiles, 
intricate steps, and miraculously lively 
movements, which made his mother and little 
cousins very proud of him. 

In the intervals of the dance Madame Gan- 
grais, one of Joe's lady cousins, sang some wild 
French ballads and a Catholic hymn. 
of our boys who were singers responded with a 
few choruses—negro melodies, of course. 
Monday week after our arrival in 

left for St. Joseph—a 
south of latitude 49 » about thirty miles west 
of Pembina, and likewise on Pem| 
which stream, west of St. 


vest of the dancers, 
ti 
and 


bor, ur, for a long life. 


Those 


Pembina 


we place seven miles 


ina River, 
Joseph (or St. Jo, ¢ 
ed) runs (according to Cap- 
almost entirely in 

Along the stream from its y 
S we afterward saw, in 
» a belt of prairie 


us 


tain Palisser) 
tory. 


british terri- 
nouth to the 
which it takes its 
on either side, varying in 
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STRAW 


width, and covered with trees—oak, elm, poplar, | on our return journey there were now no sigi 


and birch the principal varieties. Our road | Many that were unable to accompany the bi 

was over the open prairie, two or three miles | gade to the plains had moved away from thei 

north of the belt of timber, touching it here and | homes in St. Joseph, and lived in lodges nea 

there at the larger bends. Forts Garry and Pembina, for fear of the hostil 
The wonder of this day’s travel was the acres | Sioux. 

and acres of strawberries through which the| |The houses were nearly all of hewn logs, mu: 


trail passed. Beds of them, so thick that kneel-| ded in the chinks, generally one but sometimes 


i 
ing any where you could fill a hat full without | two stories in height, with a single chimney 
more than turning around; large, ripe, luscious | Mr. N. W. Kittson has his large trading-hous: 
strawberries, tarter than those in our gardens, | inclosed within a high stockade; the nunnery 
whose size has been increased at the expense of | and church are larger buildings than the aver 
arichness of flavor. The wheels crushed clumps lage: and one or two are frame-houses, whos 
of them, and were reddened like the wheels of | boards came from the saw-mill, which adjoin 
Juggernaut. Again and again we were tempt-| the church, and was built by its thrifty priest ; 
ed out of our saddles by some bed of thicker and | but, with these exceptions, the houses are very 
finer berries than that we had just left the print | much alike. 
St. Jo is a place of considerable present and 
every one of us!) When we could eat no more | greater prospective importance. It is on ow 
from the vines, we filled our hats full, which were | frontier, the best of all sites for a much-needed 
devoured in the saddle as soon as a few mo-/| frontier fort, in the midst of a rich agricultural 
ments’ square trotting had made a place for | country, adjoining the great settlement of North- 
new draughts of their red, ripe, pulpy delicious- | western British America, and is near the water- 
ness. |} course which leads into our own territory, and 
Some ate in silence, and some in thankful-| insures to our benefit somewhat of the riches 
ness, and some in wonder; and Joseph mur-j| of the great Northwestern arcas, both now and 
v hatful the praise—of An-| when the advancing tide of settlements shall 
drew Fuller, was it ?—‘* Doubtless God might | have swept over the great valleys and left them 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, | populous. 
but doubtless God never did.” Since 1850 the Sioux have stolen from the 
Half a dozen of us stopped, about noon, at} people of St. Jo more than four hundred horses, 
the farm of Charles Bottineau, which is on a) many of them buffalo-runners, commanding from 
bend of the river, nineteen or twenty miles from | one to three hundred dollars each, and often the 
Pembina. Curet need not have been ashamed | only property and sole means of support which 
of the table d'héte. their owners had. In the same time a still larg- 
In the last half of the afternoon we drove on | er number of horned cattle have been stolen 
to St. Joseph, galloping down one of its grassy | Worse than all, every year has seen some deaths 
streets as the sun was sinking behind Pembina | at the hands of the Sioux. In the absence ot 
Mountain, which fills the western horizon. the hunters the Indian lurks about the place, 
The city was deserted ; its one hundred houses | shooting and scalping, sometimes in open day- 
were nearly all shut and barred, their accustomed | light, those who stray away from the principal 
inmates gone to the summer buffalo-hunt. A | streets, and at night firing into windows heed- 
score or so of half-breeds, very young, or very lessly left unshuttered, or falling upon some 
old, or lame, most of them, gathered around our | helpless man or woman who has ventured to 
camp-fire; but of the hundreds whom we saw | cross the field to a neighbor's house. 


of our knees on—gluttonous strawberry-bibbers 


mured between every 


= 
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At times the half-breeds have taken their 
wrongs into their own hands, and have done 
their best to right them. In the occasional bat- 
tles which have occurred they have exhibited a 
superior bravery and skill, one of their number 
being rec koned the equal of about half a dozen 
of any Indian tribe. They are the best of horse- 
The Sioux must dismount to fire with 
accurt A half-breed, from long practice m 


the buffalo hunts, will fire from horseback at full" 


men. 
icv. 


1] 
el, and that 


gallop without even taking a sight along the bar- 
ly effect, delivering half a dozen shots, before, 


too, with great rapidity and dead- 


‘ehind, and on either side of him, while his 
horse is making a flying circuit within 


gun-shot 
dist 


ance of a Sioux war-party. 
When St. Jo was laid out by the original set- 


tlers, each man was allotted not mere ly a por- 
tion of land sufficient for hous? and gar h- 


in the limits of the « ity, but also a farm fronting 

he Pembina River, and therefore combining 

h prairie land. Few 

farms, The 

of St. Jo, like the French half-breeds of 
iver, are buffalo-hunters by profession. 

Before 


] 


on t 
plenty of timber with the ric 
of these however, are cultivated. 
people 
Red R 
In the early spring their work begins. 
the snow is off the ground those who are inten 
summer hunts begin to 


1 cart- 


ing to go out in the first 
look about after their horses and carts anc 
If they have no horses, they buy or ] 


lire 


oxen, 

them. If they have no carts, they set to work 
to make them—quisque suce carte fiber est. 
[here are no mechanics among them. Such 


things as they can not buy of the English or 
American traders they make for thems« lves or 
eo without; so that nearly every able-bodied man 
s a chair-maker, house-builder, black 


KS 


mith, or 
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wagon-maker, as These 
carts thus made are, nevertheless, all of one pat- 
tern, and enough alike to have been machine- 
work. ‘Pembina buggy” is the honorary title 
which they receive from those who despair of 


occasion de mands. 


otherwise making their jolts endurable—as one 


might call the stink-weed, A wooden cart 
on two wheels is the simplest description of them. 
Wooden they are to the remotest parts. Leath- 
and if the heresy 
of iron boxes has to any extent prevailed, it is 
only because imported from St. Paul. The fel- 
The hub is huge, 
of rav 


rose, 


er linch-pins are not orthodox; 


loes are wide and neve tired. 


and sometimes indulged with a girdle 

buffalo hide, nailed on when wet and shrinking 
tight. There is a neat fence high as the wheel 
on each side of the cart body, and the wheels 


enormously dished 


themselves large and 
For from five to ten dollars apiece you may buy 


are 


any number of these carts, so cheap is labor 
Twelve hundred pounds can be piled into them 
and even where there is a slough 


on good roads ; 
at every half-mile, and a corduroy road the rest 
of the way, they carry seven hundred pounds 
without often breaking. ‘The draught animals 
are oxen almost exclusively, and these have har- 
tides, of a primitive cut and of an 


With as many carts as he 


esses of r 


“ance. 


least one fast buffalo-horse, 
Northwest pattern 
full powder-horn and shot- 
ared to go to the plains 
He and his friends 


large or small, 


and at 


he 


with a gun of t price $2 
and 
pouch, the hunter is prey 

But he never goes alone. 
and neighbors make up a brigade 
and the brigade is a trav- 


wholesale ), 


it is called a brigade ; 
men and women, horses, 


rying-pans, 


eling town sometimes- 


oxen. dogs, and carts, tents, lodges, f 
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and all other housekeeping utensils that are port- 
able, traveling together. 


In last summer's hunt, for example, there | 


were, in one brigade alone, 400 men carrying 
arms, 800 women and children, 800 horses, 500 
oxen, 1000 carts, about 200 train-dogs, and as 
many more mongrel curs. The wants of these 
people are simple and few, and about as easily 
supplied on the prairie as in the settlements 
As for the animals, herbivorous, they live on 
grass and water; carnivorous, they live on meat 
and water. The brigade deserves the name of a 
They 
subject themselves to a code of laws on the prai- 
rie ever more id than those in force at ] 
The latter end of June is the time of starting for 
the summer hunt, of August for the fall hunt. 
A large camp of half-breeds on their way 


traveling community for another reason. 


the plains is a sight to be seen. Their dress is 


picturesq! e. 


blue, and their coats of the Cruadian pattern, 
with large brass buttons, and a hood hang 
A jaunty cap surmounts 
the head, often of blue cloth, but sometimes of 
an otter or badger skin; and, whether with the 
coat or without it, a gay sash is always worn 
around the waist, the bright tassels hanging down 
the left hip. Into this are thrust the buffalo- 
knife behind, and the fire-bag at the right side. 
Although it was not until the writer’s return. 
with two friends and a couple of half-breed guides 
and servants, by Turtle Mount and Devil's Lake, 
that he passed through the great buffalo ranges 


between the shoulders, 


where the brigades always hunt, it is better to 
give the particulars of one of their chases, the 
pemmican making, ete., in this connection than 
to defer it to its proper chronological place. 


Women, boys, and the supernumeraries of the 
brigade drive the carts, each one taking charze 
of two or three, and passing his or her time in | 
belaboring the forward ox, and yelling to the 
hinder ones as they lag in the march. The 
hunters are mounted on fine horses, and relieve | 
the tedium of the slow, wearisome travel with | 


- | pemmican frying, and bread baking ; 


ceiving especial ec: 


to | 


Men and women both wear moc- | 
easins worked with gaudy beads. ‘I 


trowsers are generally of corduroy or Canada |} 


| the hunters ina previous year, 


ing | 


| grass, the flags are raised, 


men, 
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silent; but Babel is continued by all voices, each 
with its peculiar shrillness or vehemence of lan- 
guage, by the barkings of all the dogs, compass. 
ing every chromatic of the canine gamut, by the 
the 
rolling and kicking up their heels in the grass, 


lowing of the oxen an whinnying of horses, 


But in the midst of it all matters are going on. 
fires lighted, water boiling, potatoes cooking 
and before 
sunset supper is ready in most of the messes 
After supper the pipe. 

As the twilight deepens into dark, a 
inclosure 
here, the 

and the watch be 

mtrol the cam Numbers linger 
‘ampe-fires, smoking and telling 
iunts, or listening to son older 1 
t le early distresses of the 
North Hudson’ 
my, the long Journey to Prairi 


food and seeds attack 


imals are brought into the 


man 


carts, and picketed t ilo-runners re- 


stories 


west and b om 
» du Chien t 
, or some of the Sioux upor 
But before t 
light has entirely died out in the western sky 


are wrapped in their blankets or robes—the sweet 


odor of kinnie-kinnic lingering in the air—and 
the 


only by the long howlings of 


low voices of the watchmen are int rrupt 

wolves 
long and exultant, sometimes, as if conscious 
that they « to | 


upon the carcasses of buffalo. 


re about in their annual feast 
Karly in the morning, before sunrise, in thi 
cold gray dawn, dew dabbling every spear of 
and at the sign, and 
sound of the horn sleepers rouse, the tents and 
lodges are struck by the women, the oxen har- 
nessed into the carts and horses saddled by the 
The horn again sounds and the carts fal\ 
into line, and the hunters mount and the train 
is in After about two hours of. bri 


travel the train halts an hour and a half for 


motion, 


breakfast, and then pushes on again till the or- 


der is given to halt for dinner. 
During the early part of the day which is to 
be described, no large herds had been seen; but 


| all were in anxious expectation of falling in with 


one before the day ended, so frequent were the 


an occasional scamper after a badger seen scram- | signs of their presence in the numerous trails— 
bling to his hole; ora shot at a gray wolf, dis-| the fresh dung and the trampled grass in all the 
turbed in his lurking-place in the long rushes of | marshes looking like innumerable heaps of green 


some deep marsh through which the train passes. 

Some of the hunters keep at a considerable dis- 

tance from the train, on the look-out for buffalo | 
and signs of hostile Indians. If the latter are | 
near, the train divides into three sections, and | 
travel in parallel lines. 

The lowering and raising of the flag on the 
foremost cart is the sign to halt or start. At | 
night they gather in a circle called a corral, | 
where the carts are ranged side by side, with the 
shafts turned toward the centre of the circle, 
where the lodges and tents are raised, and the 
camp-fires made. The drudgery of the camp is 
performed by the half-breed women. When the 
train is in motion every separate wheel on every 
cart has its peculiar shriek. In camp these are 


jackstraws. 

Just as the leader was sounding the horn 
which was the order to “catch up the horses,” a 
rider was seen galloping at full speed down the 
hither side of a hill by which he had been hid 
from sight on the rolling prairie. All knew the 
message he had to bring before hearing it from 
his lips. He had seen a herd of hundreds stead- 
ily pushing their way over the prairie toward the 
northeast, just beyond a high ridge which was the 
limit of sight in the direction the brigade was then 
traveling—nearly due south. The oxen that had 
been harnessed were again loosed, all the buffalo- 
runners saddled, and every hunter eagerly ex- 
amined his gun and ammunition. The horses 
too knew what was in the wind; and the more 
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gh-spirited ones among them, which had been 


trained to the hunt, stood shivering with ex« ite- | * 


air, and pawing the ground 


a man’s strength to 


ment, snufling the 
with their hoofs, 
hold them in. 


needing 
All the able-bodied men were 


speedily armed and accoutred, their supertluous | 


clothing thrown off, sashes tied tighter, and 
cirths buckled a hole or two higher, and, in 
less than five minutes from the time the rider 


given the order 
hundred horse- 


had got to camp, the leader had 
to advance, and more t n three 
men were steadily trotting southward in the di- 


rection of the herd. In a few moments they had 
reached a point where the ground began to rise 

ently to the hei; ght of the low ridge on the top 
of which they would be visible to the herd. Here 
all drew rein, while the leader, - two 
of the older hunters, dismounted and crept along 
up the slope the 
of the her Land the lay of the land, in order to de- 
termine from whicl 1 direction the charge had bet- 
ter be made. There was little time to be lost; 
the butfalo were already opposite the hunters, 
and the old bulls ahead might, at any moment, 
take a trail leading over the ridge and in full 
sight of the train. A moment’s glance told ex- 


with one o1 


to reconnoitre, observe progre Ss 


perienced eyes, peering through the tops of the 


long green grass, that the ground toward which 
they were moving was a rolling prairie with ab- 
rupt ascents and descents, and therefore full of 
| dangerous alike to the 


while the ground which they had just 


adger-holes, horse 


his rider, 


passed over was very ne: arly level, with here and 


there a marsh, and fenced in, so to speak, by the 


stream which ran hither and thither, and wound 
Hastening 


around by the dinner camp-ground. 
down the slope and remounting their horses, ¢ 
few quick, low words from the leader 
the order of the charge. A dozen or more 
around the ridge 
them back. 
under 
successful. 


its edge arrectis auribus. The ruse 


in their tracks. 
hat very many of the 
hunters. The sage and long- 


buffaloes could see 


a few yards by the pressure of those behind, 


then all were huddling together, 


in the centre, and the bulls crowding around, 


until the leaders broke through and 
steady gallop on the back track. This w 
critical moment. 


gallop on their trail. The three 


and 


explained 
ot 
the tleetest runners were sent to the westward 
to head the herd and start 
The rest of the hunters gathered 
was 
The dozen hunters coming boldly 
into sight direetly in their path, and spreading 
out slowly to the right and left without chasing 
them, and the favorable nature of the ground, 
making it harder for them to go to the one side 
or the other than backward, turned them almost 
The herd was not so large but 
the 
bearded veterans 
who had led them stopped, were crowded ahead 
and 
cows and calves 


led off at a 
as the 
The dozen hunters shouted at 
the tops of their lungs, and settled into a steady 
hundred and 
fifty horsemen came flying over the ridge and 
lown its slope in full pursuit, and in front of 
them all, not a quarter of a mile away, a herd 
of near a thousand buffaloes in headlong flight, 
tails out, heads down, and nostrils red and flar- 
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For the first few hundred yards the chase was 
The t 


as they alw: tvs can #t the beg 


ing 
nip and tuck.” 


best possible, 


{aloe were doing their 


ginning 
of a chase, and the horse S hi id not so good ground, 


and were hardly settled down to their work. But 
soon the tremendous strides of the buffalo-run- 
ners began to tell in the chase, and the heavy 


headlong and forehanded leap of the butialo to 
grow just perceptibly slacker One after 
other the swiftest of the runners caught up to 
he herd, and soon hunters and hunted were one 
indistinguishable mass thundering over the plain. 


an- 


The green sward is torn up, clouds of dust arise, 
swift shots like volleys of musketry buffet the 
air, the hunters fly along with loosened rein, 


trusting to their horses to clear the badger holes 
that here and there break the ground, and to 
keep their own flanks and the rider’s | 
the horns of the buffaloes by whom they must 


pass to get alongside the fat and swifter cow 


gs from 


singled out for prey. And _ still they keep 
up this tremendous gait, flying buffalo and pur- 
suing horsemen. As fast as one fires he draws 


the plug of his powder-horn with his teeth, 
pours in a hasty charge, takes one from his 
mouthful of wet bullets and drops it without 


wadding or rammer upon the powder, settles it 

with a blow against the saddle, keeps the muzzle 

lifted till he is close to his game, then lowers 
ant without an aim, 
muzzle of the gun often grazing the shaggy 

then leaning off, his horse wheels 
flies, he in 
and another, and another ; and 
in like manner the three hundred of them. One 

after one the buffaloes lagged behind, staggered, 
and fell, at first singly and then by scores, till in 
a few moments the whole herd was slain save 
only a few old bulls not worth the killing, which 
were suffered to gallop safely away. One after 
one ‘he hunters drew rein, and dismounting from 
their drenched horses, walked back through the 
heaps of dead buffalo and the puddles of blood, 
singling out of the hundreds dead with unerring 
certainty the ones they had shot. Not a dispute 
arose among the hunters as to the ownership of 
any buffalo killed. ‘To a novice in the hunt 
they all looked alike, differenced only by size 
and sex, and the plain on which all were lying 
was in each square rod the of every 
other square. The novices had thrown on their 
killed a sash or coat or knife-sheath ; but the best 
hunters had no need of this. To their keen 
eyes no two rods were alike, and they could trace 
their course as easily as if only four and not 
thousands of hoofs had torn the plain. 

The carts driven by the women come up, 
knives are drawn, and with marvelous dexterity 
the skins stripped off, the 
bloody frame divided, huge bones and quivering 
flesh, all cut into pieces of portable size, 
carts loaded, and by sunset all are on their way 
to camp. 


and fires in the inst 
the 
monster's side; 
and loading as he 
chase of another, 


same 


away, spurs on 


fac-simile 


shaggy are great, 


the 


At St. Jo all our plans underwent a change. 
It became clear that the leader of the expedition 


red : 
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could never justify the * 


ae s of his manifesto,” and:that it was even 


doubtful if we should be ‘able to get throug th the 
mountains before snow fall, to say nothing of re- 
turning overland. One of the scientitic gentle- 
men returned to St. Paul from St. Jo by private 
conveyance, Another left the expedition at the 
same place, preferring to go to the Selkirk Settle- 
ment. ‘There remained only our one geologist 
and botanist to represent science, the through 
passengers for Fraser River, the leader, and Jo- 
seph and [. Our horses were growing lean, ex- 
eepting only tough, lazy, imperturbable Dan 


Rice. Joseph parted with tears from Lady 
Mary, exchanging her for a light Indian pony, 
to whose education he henceforth devoted all his 


leisure. We obtained 
tendant, determining to be 
own movements, and 


at St. Jo a half-breed at- 
the masters of our 
planning to far 
possible with the expedition, and return throug 

the and by Devil’s Lake, and the 
Sioux country to Pembina, by the first of Se p- 
a visit to the Sel- 


fo as 


as 
butfalo-ranges 


tember, ending our tour with 
kirk Settlement, 
southwest, 
did. 

** Joe” was the patronymic of our French half- 
breed attendant ; Tall, 
muscular, with long black hair and the mandibles 
of an alligator, he yet walked in a lame, « lumsy 
way, and wore shoes instead of moceasins. Both 
his feet had been frozen, and of one all the toes, 
and of the other half the metacarpal bones also, 
had been amputated. He was hunting buffalo 
with a dog-train, the dogs ran away and left him 
alone in the where for ten days he lived, 
and nights he slept, without food by 
blankets by night: on the last day rescued by 
Indians, who found him insensible 
frozen to death. His work 
care of our horses and mules, 
water, help the cook, and drive the carts. A 
sinister look in the the index to the 
rascally part of him. For three or four days he 
was the best of new brooms; from that time forth 
he began to shirk his work, finally even sham- 
ming crazy and playing the deuce with our time 
and attention, till we had driven him out of his 
lunacy into a genuine but ignominious stupidity 
equi ally fatal to our interests. It was more than 
the fellow was worth to cart his one hundred and 
seventy pounds along with us. But of all this 
we could suspect nothing when we hired him—so 


and an overland journey thence, 


to Crow Wing and home. This we 


by no means Sain‘ Toe. 


snow, 
day or 
and nearly 
to take 
wood and 


Was only 
fetch 


eve was 


polite was the rascal, so handy at mending an 
old cart which had nonplused our metropolitan 
fingers, so guiisless in his speech. We hired 
him for, I forget how much, a month. and the 
next morning after the bargain was struck be- 
gan to pay for the whistle. He must have pem- 
mican, and flour, and tea to leave with his wife, 
who was soon to be confined, and then some 
cloth for his shirts, and then a pair of shoes, and 
then would ‘‘my master” please to give Joe a 
sovereign to buy wine for his poor wife, and | 
‘*my master” wouldn’t think that Joe could | 
and so it came to 


leave no money with his wife ; 


lofty and high sounding 
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pass that, with his necessities and his wheedling. 
he obtained more than | 
This sort of credit system, howeve) 
s ual the Like the In- 
dians they pass their lives in paying their rer 
and have a Bg trusted with the means of enabling 
them to do it. 
Michelle Klein, our faithful guide and cook. w 
a better than 


iis wages before he began 


among half-breeds. 


averag halt-bre« 
was vet as 
girl, 

always 


e specimen of the 
‘than fifty years old, he 
and light-hearted as a 


active a 
By virtue ot 
rare in an 
party of men, early in the morning, during rain 
storms or when cattle have strayed, 
kind of privileged character, 
joke with all, and the one 
were addressed, not worth 

put in tattered French. He 
ent life of voyageur, hunter, 
or fi rty 
had 
Mountains, 
twelve 


and 


those qualities which are 
he CCUME 
Was permitted 
to whom all je ke 
English coat bur 
had lived his pres. 
, for thirt 
and was accomplish a init. H 
guide in the passes of the Rock 
north of the Kootonais Pass. for 
years, and his knowledge of that ré gion 
of the valley of Fraser River, and of. the 
Saskatchewan, and Assiniboine was his capital 
Poplar groves, low sand-hills, and marshes, whic} 
the ordinary ot 


guide, ete 


her na 


server seems to see the duplicate 
a thousand times in one month’s travel, wer 
to him as separate and distinct as if the whol 
country had been mapped with minute topog- 
rapl iT. He never failed to notice the tracks 
over barren places that we crossed, buffalo, elk. 
antelope, or human footprints; and the breat! 
of smoke beyond the farthest purple hills, light 
and evanescent any summer cloud, he 
at once distinguish, camp-fire, or prairie-fire. A 
good shot, as it was well for one to be who h: 
gone many a month with only a rifle and blanket 
between him and every fatal possibility, he didn 
mind a ducking for a small bird on the coldes 
day. He knew the times and se: for 
the game in the valleys or on the prairie. | 
nothing more than his views of astronomy did 
he show how complete ly the people « if Re d Rivei 
have been shut out from the rest of the wor Id. 
Indeed he represented not only the manners ; 
customs of more than half a century ago, but for 
his theory of the heavens and earth he went he- 
hind Kepler. He believed that the sun revolves 
around the earth as it appears to do; 
the great plain, this side the 
one buttered with a population, and 
langhed at the idea of going westward 


of 


as would 


isons 


conceived 


earth as one ol 
merri! 
till the 
West is east and returning so to the place of | 
ginning. His arguments were those of the P* } 
and the persecutors of Galileo. The water would 
drop out of the rivers and lakes and sea if they 
were turned the upside down, and as for the im- 
mense plain on which we live, why, it rests on 
an elephant, and the elephant stands on the back 
of a tortoise, and the tortoise on a snake, and 
the snake has a kink in his convolutions which 
gives him a purchase whereby he holds up all. 
From St. Jo our course was northwest, a di- 
rection which led us along over the prairie at the 
foot of Pembina Mountain for two days and then 


| 


ieross it. Pembina Mountain is 210 feet high. 
In fact it is no mountain at all, nor yet a hill, 
but only a terrace of table-land, the ancient 

of a great body of water which once filled 
the whole of the Red River Val'ey. The sum- 
, is quite level, and extends so for five miles 
westward, to another terrace level with the buffalo 
plains which stretch on to the Missouri. The 
same terrace may be traced northward, and south 
:y the high land near the head of the Sheyenne 


shore 


it 
it 


PEMBINA MOUNTAIN. 
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AND BEYOND. SOT 
River and Devil’s Lake. 
1 


Of the prairie country 
yond, and of the Red River generally, our ob- 
servations confirmed the truth of Owen's state- 
ment, that the limestones of the Red River form 
the basis of portion of it. They are 
highly magnesian, having 17 to 40 per cent. of 
alkaline earth. 


a large 


Another of these Nature’s steps from a lowe1 
to a higher level may be traced from Turt) 
Mount on the 49th parallel to the banks of 
|}Swan River, in 52 around to 


D 30°. and even 


| Basqua Hill, says Sir George Simpson, on the 


waters of the lower Saskatchewan. 
bina 
afterward crosse 


Like Pem- 


sand-l 


we 
of a vast 
When its height determined the 
boundary of the great body of waters, not only 
the Red River Valk v; } 
Manitoba, and Winnipegoos, with many of their 
The largest 
gments of the primeval sheet 
of waters, viz., Lake Winnipeg, still continues 
to retire from its western side and to encroach 
on its eastern bank. 


Mountain, this ridge, whose 


was once the shore 
inland sea, 


mt also Lakes Winnipeg, 


feeders, were themselves ingulfed. 
of the three great fra 


Our first camping-place was in a cluster of 
beautiful oak groves, from which, at four or five 
miles’ distance, we had this view of the Pembina 
Mountain plateau. 

Here we began a more careful watch. At 
night the man on guard put out the camp-fires 
as soon as all had retired, allowed the smudges 
to smoke but not blaze, lit his pipe behind his 
hat, and, in short, ‘kept shady.” But 
danger in time became commonplace. 


even 


Crossing the Pembina Mountain, the views of dis- 
tant prairies, lakes, streams, woods, the glimpse 
which we caught of the nearer valleys, and the 
brooks which ran down them through sunny and 
shady places, an abrupt wild cliff, with here and 
there granite and limestone boulders tumbled 
about on ciayey shale, tinged with iron like the 
redness of the autumn leaves, the richness of the 
green grass, the strength and youth of the green 
leaves, filled the day with beauty. 

Of every day the beginning was a sunrise and 
the ending a sunset, with the whole round arch 
of heaven for the great display. Shut up in 
cities we never see all their beauty, the wonder 
of every new day, and the miracle of the closing 
night. Looking out of a window, or down a 

| street, we catch at the end of th 


| 


vista a framed 
glimpse of brilliant coloring, but the whole larg: 
effect in the wide circle of the heavens we utterly 
| miss; the more delicate but not less beautiful 
change of colors behind, on either side and over- 

head ; the grand tidal flow of light descending or 

of shade arising in the horizon opposite the sun; 
| the infinitely various tinting of its clouds, which 
| no succeeding second leaves the same ; its tender 
| neutral tints, the cool grays, and the deeper blue ; 
and over all, perhaps, as the sun goes down, : 
flaming dome of rec. 

The next day, at high noon, we scared up our 
first elk. He saw us when we were half a mile 
away, and rushed from the poplar grove which 
we were heading for to a more distant one at a 


cok 
¢ 
wee’ 
| “Bi 
. 
| 
« 
¥ 
a 
ret! 
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rate setting our weary horse-flesh at defiance. 
But the prospect of killing an elk was no more 
to be resisted than the glimpse of office flashed 
upon a hopeless nominee ; and so half a dozen of 
us capped our rifles and cantered along in the 
track of his great leaps, faintly hoping to sur- 
round him in some of the poplar clumps, till we 
saw him shake his antlers proudly and plunge 
into an alder swamp two or turee miles away, 
after which we cantered back again. That night 
our mosquito and gnat miseries culminated. 
Alkaline water in the swamps by which we had 
camped ruined the flavor of our tea, and gave all 
our horses and mules what Joseph called “an 
elementary canal enlargement.” 

Speaking of mules reminds me of a scurvy 
trick my mule played me in return for consid- 
erate kindness. One day I noticed that Mule’s 
shoulder was getting sore, and therefore put Dan 
Rice in the cart and saddled his successor. Out 
of respect to a fraternal affection, rare among 
human brutes, I refrain from mentioning his in- 
disposition to go before or remain far behind the 
train. Sixty musical clefs would not hold in 
their bais the notes of his bellowing. But pres- 
ently strawberries, red and ripe, tempted me off 
his Essaying to remount Mule, into 
whom must have transmigrated the crazy soul 
of some defunct geometer, he suddenly seemed 
to behold in me his centre, conceived himself a 
radius, and proposed to pass the rest of his life in 
describing a complimentary circumference, his 
tail doing the tangents. Whirling away a half 
hour thus, my patience became Rarey-fied, and I 


back. 
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in the stirrup, and so began a ha!f-mile gallop, 
outdoing circus Mazeppas. In time, this becam: 
tedious, and I jumped off, lighting on all-fours, 
and happily preserving the integrity of my meer- 
schaum, mother Earth receiving me in her green 
lap. 

No one saw my mishap; but I trudged along 
quietly after the vanishing ass, and in an how 
or two overtook the tra‘n and him. Experienc: 
had made me wiser. Reviving forgotten high- 
bar gymnastics, I got him where he could not 
The n, 
for six or eight miles, spurs, bit, and I fought 
Mule, his heels and his vices, and helped him 
conquer them. Poor brute! on our return he 
fell sick. We dragged him along behind the 
cart for a day or two, and since he got no better, 
but only worse, and could hardly walk, we left 
him on the open prairie, cutting a heap of green 
grass for his bed and board, clipping his ear for 
a propeity-mark, and praying that the wolves 
might spare him. Good old mule! you served 
us well, and Icouldr’ help choking at the throat 
as I caught the last glimpse of your long neck 
stretched out as you lay there, loth to believ: 
that we would desert you. If the “stern reader’ 
derides my grief, O dead ass, you shall not 
meet again! Qh for the Mustang Horse Lini- 


turn, and leaped square into the saddle. 


| ment that might have spared us all! 


I forgot to say that we used to rest in cam] 
one day in seven, Sunday the day, as often as was 
possible. Then our trowsers and morals wei 
mended, or, at least, patched up to appear a lit- 


tle better, the emigrants greased afresh their cart- 
made a desperate leap for his back, caught one toe | wheels and their good resolutions, and washed 
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way their sweat in the nearest river or lake. 
Lhe of science divided his time between 
Paul’s Epistles and the compound microscope, 

1 gave us lectures from the latter, which helped 


man 


our exegesis of the former, giving us wiser eyes 
e the wonderful works of God. Another 
polished the hand mirror in which he was accus- 


tomed to view, in his opinion, the best specimen | 


of the ** noblest work.” Joseph and I indulged 
in a theological disputation, and all of us ended 
the day generally by gathering about the camp- 
fire after supper and singing Old Hundred, Ba- 
lerma, Dundee, Ward, and other tunes of that 
sort. 

On the first of August we crossed a valley 
called by Michelle, our guide, La Belle Vallee. 
its appearance was like the deserted channel of 
i beautiful river, such as the Upper Mississippi 
would be if its waters had passed away and seas 
of long green grass filled their place. 

Mound Prairie, a plain dotted here and there 
with mounds too few to make a rolling prairie of 
it, and with one regular cone-shaped and higher 

mind in the centre, giving it its name, was just 
beyond La Belle Vallée. The next day, from 
the last of a range of high hills, to which Joseph 
and I galloped, away from the train, we caught 
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ight, for the first time, of the faint blue line in 
the northern horizon which marked the course 
of the Assiniboine. At the west were the rangi 
of low hills beyond which, said Michelle, was 
the Mouse River. 
lakes—some salt and some fresh—shallow 
fringed with green or black rushes, and deep 
ones wooded to the banks, with dark shadows 
underneath, or surrounded by green slopes, and 
reflecting the whole blue of heaven. Away to 
the right was a column of smoke, where the care- 
less dropping of a match had set the prairie on 
fire. Mouse River ran along w...in a mile of 
| our camping-ground that night; and the next 
| morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Jost ph 
and I hurried on to its banks. 
There was every variety of color in the beau- 
tiful landscape which met our eyes; brilliant 
prairie flowers in the foreground, or growing in 
| the débris tumbled down from the bluff on which 
| we sat. 


Between were innumerabk 


ones 


The trees, down upon whose tops w« 
| looked—as flying birds see forests—the rushes 
;}and ranker grass near the river’s margin, the 
| exquisite cool grays of the sandy beach defined 
|} in such graceful curves by the brilliant blue re- 
flected from the water, the thick verdurous under- 
| brush, here and there sentineled by stately trees, 
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wered the plain beyond the river; the 


hter green upon the long level meadow seen 


lig 
at the right of the river in the sketch, with troops 
of shadows chasing each other over its surface ; 
ind far bevond the 
of the opposite clitts, and the faint, hazy blue of 


miles away dark brown 


hills in the extremest distance. 

As I sat, trying to put on paper the briefest 
outline memoranda to recall this splendid land- 
a large gray eagie came sailing along the 
air, and hovered high above us. I fired with my 
ifle and hit him, knocking out a few tail-feathers ; 
mut not fatally, for he only tumbl «dl, tluttering 
three or four times his own wing-spread, and 
then, as if more seared than hurt, recovered him- 
Afterward we 
saw him hanging over the river; a strong breeze 


scape, 


} 


self and flew off into upper air. 


was blowing, but, without an apparent stroke of 
his pinions, he kept himself steadily poised and 
balanced in the same spot, head bent looking 
downward, and body level. 

Here, too, after a long chase and considerable 
‘¢ejreumyvention,” we shot at the first antelopes 
Their quick, long jumps took them 
out of rifle-range too soon to give us a second 


seen by us. 


chance. 


These were our most delightful days. ‘Ti, 
nights were pleasantly cool, and we slept well 
despite the m« squitoes, The days were full of 
enjoyment, each one rewarding our labor 
travel with some new beauty of landscape or 
sky, some hidden beauty under our feet. T) 
horses jogged comfortably along, their hoofs no 
and then crushing heaps of cacti, which remind 
ed us of Southern deserts and torrid heats, 1 
or the cart-wheels, 
h and among the clumps of wl 
poplar and spotted alder, sinking into the elast 
carpet of running cedar and trailing arbut 
In such places Joseph and I dismounted as qui 


comparison cooling us; 
we drove throug 


ly as if the odorous carpet was from the loor 
which wove the carpet of the Arabian Prin 

and there—happy as princes ought to be, but nev 
er are—we whiled away the summer afternoons 
till long shadows warned us to hurry on aft 
the train, Joseph reading Tennyson and Bryant, 
whom he earried in blue and gold; the tones « 
his voice or the scratch of my pencil never fright- 
ening the trustful brown-birds that hopped aly 
us, not afraid sometimes to skip on an extend 
foot or arm, where they stood and chirped 

cocked their tiny heads this way and that, b 


: 
: 
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ver whisp red the wise things and he secrets 


t 
ll cranes— 


h they might have told. Sand-hi 
birds, delicious to eat, and worth creeping 


red rods to shoot—would start from many 


<s as we came up over the nearest hill, and 
could see their ungainly majesties putting on 
S id stalking about on the top of distant 
ills, taking care to fly before we were 
rifle-shot, and mocking us with their 


t} 


ving ery till 


their white, van-like wings were 

n specks in the distant air. 
Monday, the 8th of August, we camped near 
voll » the Assiniboine and the tribu- 
of River were both visible. 
Elli 1 we were journeying, Was 
or three miles this side of the junction of 


se two rivers. Our leader had persisted that 


were going too far north to strike the fort; 
a fe 
his own pri 


~w days before hi become so convince d 


norance was superior 
aneducated knowledge (for Mi- 
» had been so stupid as to travel all over the 
without any the 
and the compass-weed in cloudy 
» had ordered our line of direction 
to the As a conse- 
| next day we had to return to the 
northeast—losing one travel—to 
strike the fort; and found, when there, that the 
sraces heretofore mentioned, who had trav- 


» the guide’ 


compass save sun in 


changed more west. 


the 


or two days’ 
Lover the two sides of the right-angled trian- 
whose hypothenuse we described, had passed 
or three days before—though, to be sure, 


1 had 


science and a fearful amount of expe- 
in our aid; and they had stupidly fol- 
| their noses and the advice of those who, 
Michelle, had been over the road. 
ly the next morning we struck the hunt- 
| from Fort Ellice (S.W.) to Moosehead 


Mountain, and galloped our horses in its ruts for 
niles in a frenzy of delight. It was the road 
which led to London and Paris and New York, 


ind all the centres of civilization and wealth and 
towledge in the world. For days and days we 
had gone pathless ; but here was a trail, and all 
long its triple tracks—miles away, to be sure 
lying the beauties and the wonders of an 
world, and home and friends. 

On we galloped, homeward, for a dozen miles 
or 80, Joseph and I, and got to Fort Ellice ar 
hour or two before the train, and just in time to 
scape a thorough wetting in a 


were 


heavy thunder- 


torm. All about the stockades were Indian 
lodges, and crowds of the copper-colored Hia- 
vathas came out to see us. Villainous vermil- 


_ lamp-black, and yellow-ochre dis figured 
their earthly habitations with hideous symbols, 
which appeared some spulsive represent- 

ions of the Deity; and aha ‘k, 
ind yellow-ochre disfigured also the tenements In 

ich their half-starved souls were housed. The 
rain fell faster, and we hurried into the inclos- 
ire of the fort, gave our horses to one of the 
halfbreed attendants standing about, and car- 
ried our saddle-bags into the main room of the 
house oecupied by the trader in charge, Mr. 


uuaree, 


lamp-blac 
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He 


William M‘Kay. soon came in, drip- 
. 
ping with rain, and welcomed his unexpe ted 
guests in the friendliest way. Disappearing for 


a few in one of 


which open d into this main | 


moments the family 


iall on 


he presently came out in dry clothes, witl pipe 
and tobacco—kinnie-kinnie and dried winter- 
creen leaves for our smoking —and we dr 


and 


rved, ana 


our chairs up for an ex¢ ge of news 


formation. Presently dinner wa 


st 


we sat down to fresh buffalo-steaks, hot bread. 
rice-pudding, strawberry- pie, and hyson tea well 
decocted. The table was i plain wood, painted 
a greenish-brown, and t chairs—heavy oak, 
high-backed, and substantial—were made 
half-breeds, and the B lvian giant might hav 


sat upon them with impunity. The hospitality 
of 
and it 
that 
they so care fully select men who possess both the 
vlo to the | traveler, and th 
Zouaviter in modo to scape-griac eIndians. Whil 
M‘Kay’s Indian 


with which we were entertained here w 


the pleasantest incidents of our jou 


is one 
is to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s credit 
issing 


snaviter ut m 


we were at dinner one of Mr. 
retainers sat on the floor in the adjoining apart- 
ment, and devoured his buffalo-steak as happilh 


and his half- 
breed wife waited upon her lord’s guests at table 
Mr. M‘Kay was born in the country, 
1 had never been nearer civilization than Red 
River, his father having served the 
before him. 

The Qu’Appelle, or 
principal tributary of the Assiniboine 
which, in its turn, is the principal tribut 
of Red River. It enters from the west, a few 
miles above the great south bend of the As 
boine, and just at Fort Ellice. It is the river 
whose head-waters are linked to the head-waters 
of a considerable tributary of the great Saskat- 


chewan; andan English engineer has proposed to 


as if hap py to sit below the salt ; 
however. 
an 


Compan 


Calling River, 


sini- 


dig a canal connecting the two, in order to turn 
the waters of the south branch of the Saskat- 


chewan into the Qu’Appelle and Assiniboine, 
so enlarging those streams as to make them nav- 
igable at all seasons of the year; and thus, by 
avoiding the great rapids at the mouth of the 
Saskatchewan, to create shorter, straighter. 
and unobstructed channel from Red River Settle- 
ment to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The 
eut would certainly not be so ¢ 
Erie Canal; and when the inducements are as 
great as those which aided that project, doubt- 
less another De Witt Clinton will be born. 

We staid for several days at the fort; 
one of our day’s tramps in the vicinity 
the junction of the Qu ‘Appelle and the Assini- 
boine—a view worth all the work it cost us. 

For three or four miles we followed t 
ing trail through be: autifal g sroves, here and thers 
broken up by lakes and ponds covered with di ucks. 
and at last came to a long descent through a ‘ 
magnificent forest of poplars. The daylight was 
sifted through the dense foliage overhead into 
side the beautiful 

s, shutting out all glimps- 


a 


xpensive 


ana 
Was to 


he wind- 


cool s hadows, and on every 


gray trunks environed u 
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JUNCTION OF THE 


of the outer world. At every few rods we 
seared away a flock of pigeons that went whir- 
ring through the leaves and branches. At the 
foot of the blaff was the Qu’Appelle, which we 
struck a mil Tyiug the 
horses, we paddled over on a few planks loosely 
tinkered together, and pushing through the for- 
est, which nearly covered the bottom land, came 
at last in full view of a splendid bluff, higher than 
Bunker Hill Monument, and looking like a huge 
fortification which Milton’s angels might have 
built after the great combat. There is nothing 
at the East like the grand view from this high 
bluff. We could trace the windings of either 
river by the giant embankments which confined 
their waters. 
stretches of water where it widened out, sweep- 
ing broadly and indolently around some project- 
ing point, or caught brilliant glimpses of its nar- 
rower channels through the thick green tree-tops 
Far off to either horizon 
the gorge winds hither and thither, the near bluffs 
flanked successively by the more distant ones, a 
deeper color or a dimmer haze indicating the 


»or two from its mouth. 


which we overlooked. 


junction of some tributary stream, the vast ex- 
panse of green tree-tops checkered by the shad- 


ASSINIBOLNE 


Here and there we beheld broad | 
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ows of passing clouds. An eagle drifted down t] 
air miles away, and flocks of pigeons were wing 
ing their short swift flights from the summit « 
one poplar grove to another, in their flight over 
looking all this wide expanse, and then sudde1 
ly sinking through the leaves out of the warn 
air and bright heaven of sunlight into the coo 
shadows of the forest. 

The point where the rivees met was in thy 
low bottom land between the bluffs, three miles 
away from where we stood, and after wanderin; 
about the bluffs for miles up and down to get 
the finest views, we laid our course for that 
Through sand plains, wherean Indian had trudge 
along before us, digging with his tipsini-stick, 
and leaving the track of his moccasins with toc 
turned in, one foot straight before the other, w 
laboriously plodded. Little spires of grass. tw 
or three spears in each, came up through thi 
sand, and around every one circles were traced 
where the wind, sweeping through the hollow 
had bent their tips to the ground—circles as per 
fect as the Italian drew and thought it proved | 
could build a cathedral. Between the clump) 
of poplar, further on, our path was paved wit 
a more beautiful Mosaic than any in cathedr: 
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isles. The lines were drawn in the deepest 
n. vines of running cedar, and the inter- 


es filled with an elastic carpet of gray ish red 


sand or a pale gray moss of the loveliest tint. 
Wading then through six or eight hundred yards 
i and then 


) as our shoulders, 


f marsh-rushes | 
into and through a half mile of the 
lerbrush, stumbling over fallen trees, 


wing 


kest un 
1 tearing our corduroys among the dense and 
fan le l thorn-brakes WwW he re was scarcely a square 
upon the 
point of land which marked the junction of the 
Indians in their canoes and traders in 
but 


t of empty air, suddenly we came 


rivers. 
their batteaux have passed it many times ; 
not this century has it been seen from that point, 
urely, 
The bank where we stood was nearly perpen- 
ts top ten feet 


bv anv other eves than ours. 


dicular, the tree roots projecting i 
above the water. O} posite, the bank was of shelv- 
4 


ing sand. There was as much water in the As- 


siniboine above 


»the junction as in the Minnesota 
it the same season of the year. The sand-hanks 
and bars, strewn with broken fragments of trees 
ind other debris, and the concavities in the low 
proved the recurrence of spring overtlows. 
and the Qu’Appelle were 


banks, 


Both the Assini 


olne 


PARTING 
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turbid, but not so much so as Red River. The 
Assiniboine had the lightest and swittest current, 
the Qu’Appelle the largest and deepest. 


Returning to camp by the cool purple light of 


a sunset sky, we heard as we neared the tents, 
which were pitched half a mile from the fort, 
the Indians who were camped 

ides, singing, beating their drums, and dancing 
the war-dance. They were a ll war-party 


just returned from an expedition 


th 


Sioux, and brought back as their trophies a scai} 
dried and stretched upon a hoop and 


hand. ‘Their monotonous thumps upon the drums 


a human 


divided and measured the silence, and presently 
the hideous chanting of the men, alternating with 
the softer antiphone of the women and children, 
As we approached the fort 

The red 
es and the 


broke upon the air. 
the scene was more plainly visible. 
camp-fire lighted up their skin lodg 
tall stockades, and made more impenetrable the 
thick darkness of the through which 
Beaver Creek ran, nearly two hundred feet be- 
low. This scalp dance they kec p up for the vic- 
tory with faces joyfully blac k, every night and 
morning till the snow falls, the women ) 
the dance, and the little children, nak« 

that ca 


ravine 


d coppers 


n barely tod- 


dle, taught to whet 
their puny passions 
into the fierceness of 
adult hate and _ re- 
venge as faithfully 
as we teach the lit- 
tle ones we love t 
fold their hands, close 
their eyes, and pray 


ight and morning 
“Our Father it 
A woman 
danced and beat with 
} 


her hands this fresh 
scalp, and litth 
child mocked its eld- 
4s with the bloody 
white hand dangling 
from its neck. 

The Indians pass- 


ir days in gam- 


moccasin 
risk of adding 
traveling population 


after- 


rto our 


we passed an 


+} 


noon in their lodges, 


y ourse lve s 


introducin 

to their good graces 
with tobacco. In one 
tent a dozen of th 
dirty tribe were } lav- 


ing poker with greasy 
bullets the 
stakes. A wrinkled 
old hag joined theni, 
l-mouthed cer 


cards ; 


as 
tainly, and as filth 


TOR 
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of manner and speech—so our interpreter said 
In another lodge two of the 
vomen were sewing moccasins and playing with 
their babies triced up in their standing cradles. 
[he men dawdled or played cards, and raced 
horses, or set their dogs on a young buffalo- 


—as any of them. 


heifer owned at the fort, or hung around our 
tents watching all our motions, and trying to 
ret a chance to steal even an old nail; the 
And whoever undertakes 
he civilization of these savages must begin with 
he women, if he would ever see any fruit of 
iis labors. 

Dr. C. L. Anderson, our geologist and botan- 


ist, lefr us he 


Wo- 


men only worked. 


‘e to descend the Assiniboine to Fort 

’ birch with a single Indian 
guide, who could not speak a word of English. 
I'wo of us car 


(yarry in a canoe, 
ried his canoe and traps in a wagon 
to the river where he was to begin his 
journey, and saw him safely loaded and em- 
barked. ‘The Doctor had been our consulting 
scientific dictionary ; and we regretted only the 
loss of his society more than the privation of 


lown 


iooking upon nature, bays and breezes, rocks, 
strata, alluvial deposits, temperatures, isother- 
imals and plants, ervyptogamous and other, alone, 
and with very unscientific eves. Besides, he took 
his microscope away with him, and so shut up 
the door to one of our two Infinites, though, to 
he sure, it didn’t require a microscope to unvail 
the infinite littleness of some things which he 
left behind him. Lacking a shoe to throw after 
the Doctor for luck, Joseph took the biggest of 
two fighting dogs that had followed our wagon 
and pitched him into the middle of the river as 
the Indian paddled away down the stream, his 
charge hardly daring to look over his shoulder 
tor fear of upsetting the canoe. 

The same day our party broke up. The Fra- 
ser River boys had quite completed their outfits, 
and supplied the place of the leader of the ex- 
pedition, who declined to go any further with 
them, with a guide familiar with the country, and 
who promised to put them well on their way for 
the Kootonais Pass before leaving them. 

Joseph, whom they all loved, went on a few 
miles with them, and we who were now on our 
return journey, had to cut sticks and leave them 
in the trail slanting the way we had gone—an 
aid to the pilgrim’s progress, which he stoutly 
resexicd when he caught up with us at night- 
tall. There is no report extant of those parting 
moments; but it has been conjectured that Jo- 
seph made them an affecting speech, in which 
it is to be hoped he dilated upon the superiority 
of instinct over the mariner’s compass for the 
purposes of northwest explorers, and the great 
advantage to be gained in the long-run by mak- 
ng mules and horses travel in the summer months 
‘ight hours continuously, through the heat of the 
lay, instead of in the c ol of the morning and 
evening. If he did not, then the “ frightful ex- 
ample’ which we carried with us all summer 
tailed to teach its proper lesson. One thing is 


certain, the little blue and gold copy of Bryant’s 
Poems which had consoled us so far he gave to 
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one of the emigrants, and if he k« eps up his o] 
habits of spouting, it is quite “kely to prove ur 


un- 
true that the ** Oregon hears no sound save }ij 
own dashings.” 

Our leader here traded off the tent, v ‘ich sey. 
eral of the party had helped him to buy, for a 
young Buffalo cow, henceforth the companiv n ot 
our journeyings. Our share in the cow was thi 
amusement her antics afforded us, and the pleas- 
ure we enjoyed in having our daily rate of tray: 
slackened for her benefit, about twenty per cent 

Jessie” —for that was her name—had an indis- 
position to keep her nose at a fixed distance f 
rround, and also « bjected to having the « hain 
i held her to the tail-board of the Color 
wagon, so on 
first Sunday after leaving Fort Ellice we halt 
all day, and the great buffalo tamer construct 
a pair of tongs and 
labor, he 
cow's nose. She could not stand as much pull. 
ing on her Schneiderian membrane as upon h 
and tractable; but now ar 
then she would butt the heavy loaded wagon o1 


in contact with her bare skull. 


a ring, which, with infin 
at last succeeded in getting into thi 


horns, sO Was more 


of the ruts with tremendous vigor, or, gettin 
down on her knees, topple it over, or lie d 


herself and be pulled along by horns and nos 
A little colt, that was un 
the protection of Joe and his mare, soon lost it 
first awe of the strange monster, and came to ; 
realizing sense of the fact that the cow could not 
chase him very far, whatever her pretensions; a1 
it was his especial delight to come galloping 
at full speed behind the cow, and, wheeling wit 
in safe limits, kick up his heels at poor ** Jess 
who, whether frightened or tormented, gener: 
made the Colonel’s seat an une sy one for a f 
moments after. 

The first day out we net a small party of plait 
hunters who reported twenty Sioux at Turt! 


a shocking way. 


Mountain, and one brigade of hunters returt 
to White Horse Plains. Of course we kept 
closer watch, though the event proved it need- 
less. 

The blue, timber-skirted line of the Assini 
boine was visible on our left for a day or two, 21 
we crossed two of its small tributary streams i) 
The coun- 


try had the same general character as that be- 


the first and second days’ journey. 


fore described—a little more marshy, perhaps, 
but the same slightly rolling prairie land, with 
here and there poplar groves. Three or four days 
after leaving Fort Ellice, we noticed several prai- 
rie-fires on the horizon, and presently came upon 
the fresh tracks of Indians. They could hardly 
have been two hours before us, but fortunately 
our paths coincided only a little way. 

On Wednesday, the 17th of Auzust, about noon 
we came upon our own old trail, by which wi 
had gone needlessly so much to the west of Fort 
Ellice; then we were twenty, now but five 
Following it backward, we nooned at a beautiful 
spot, between the range of sand-hills of which 
I have before spoken and a lake, where we had 
had a strawberry feast twelve days before. Not 
a berry remained. Leaving here the Moosehead 
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FORDING AT THE SAND-HILLS, 


Mountain and Fort Garry trail for the open coun- 
trv, we traveled on, and before nightfall struck 
the Turtle Mountain trail, choosing a camp- 
ground just beyond Calumet or Pipe River (a 
tributary of the Assiniboine), which at this point 
was forty feet wide and about four feet deep. 

Eight or ten miles from this camping-ground 
was Mouse River. On the north side of it were 
high sand-hills, some of them wor vled to the top, 
and from their summits we had a magnificent 
view of the country in every direction. 

These hills are a favorite camping-ground of 
the plain hunters. Deep, well-worn trails con- 
verge here from every direction, and the prairie, 
at the foot of the hills, is covered with the debris 
of old encampments, broken buffalo-bones, tufts 
of hair, frames for drying the meat preparatory 
to powdering it for pemmican, old moccasins, 
strips of calico, broken lodge poles, fragments 
of blue crockery of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
pattern, and fire holes were dug in the earth at 
convenient intervals. 

Fording the river in some rapids, where the 
water was about one hundred feet wide and from 
four to six feet deep, and pressing through the 
thick willow clumps and the oak groves which 
skirt the banks of the rim of the stream, we 
camped in a little hollow near the river where 
the ground was relieved against the sky within 
vunshot on every side except that toward the 
river, 


While Joe was curing his lunacy by rigging 
‘this masters’ a mosquito net, Michelle and I 
rigged a couple of poles, and went for a string of 
fish. We caught a fine mess of white-fish, and, 


for aught I know, might have continued adding 
to the string till now. They bit very freely, and 
played splendidly. The meat was not unlike 
that of Connecticut River shad, though, if possi- 
ble, more delicate, with fewer bones. The eagles 
and fish-hawks envied us our sport ; for several 
of them circled in the air over our heads, and 
when we landed our prey, they often swooped low 
enough for us to have struck them with our lance- 
wood tips. 

From this time till we reached Pembina Mount- 
ain, Michelle and Joe lived in constant fear of 
an attack of the Sioux, and the former always 
chose a camping-ground pre tected like the pres- 
ent one. For ourselves we had little fear, though 
we kept a careful watch ; for we knew that al! 
the warriors of that tribe had gone further south 
to a great treaty-making with our Indian agents, 
and for a few weeks our line of travel, however 
dangerous at any other time, was quite safe to a 
well-armed party like ours. 

We had now entered upon the great buffalo 
ranges, and had not traveled ten miles before we 
saw afew bulls, six or eight miles to the east. I 
mounted Dan Rice and trotted slowly off in their 
direction, hoping to turn them toward the train, 
which kept steadily on its way. But while mak- 
ing my way through a piece of low marshy ground 
they got out of sight. Returning to the trail I 
met Joseph, who had remained behind to write 
up his journal. As we drew nearer to the train 
we saw the Colonel mount Fireaway, and canter 
OF at a lively rate to the east, beckoning us to 
follow him. 
| galloped on. 


We put spurs to our horses and 
He had seen a bull and ealf de- 


- 
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for water, and follow- 
ing his directions, we beat it up for a few rods, 
until we met him returning from the opposite 
lirection. While we stood there wondering what 


scending into a deep 


had become of the creatures, they broke cover far 
beyond us, and started over the prairie at a steady 
gallop, the calf taking the lead. We all joined 
the chase, though the prairie was full of badger- 
holes and the small. The excitement 
and the hope of a good supper were too much 
to resist. Fireaway’s tremendous leaps soon 
took him outside the animals and turned them 
toward us. By skillful riding the Colonel sepa- 
rated the calf, which ran like a young antelope, 
from the old bull, and, with one well-directed 
shot, which broke his back-bone just behind the 
skull, tumbled him to the ground, dead. 

The old bull galloped away; but in the course 
of the afternoon the train came up to where he 
had halted, and Joseph, mounted on his light 
pony, Lady Jane, made a beautiful chase, and 
shot the fellow not ten rods from the trail. It 
was a barren triumph for Joseph, however; for 
the monster, though he had run so well and died 
game, had a hind-leg stiff with spavin, and be- 
sides had been badly gored, so that nothing of 
hin was fit to eat save the tongue, which he 
would have spared to have kept Michelle’s un- 
Michelle, who knew 
i lame buffalo from a well one a thousand miles 
away. 


game 


ruly member from wagging 


Michelle dissected the calf with a dexterity 
, if employed upon a human subjeet, would 

im a Wood prize at the Bellevue 

spital, and for two days our larder was full. 


have insures 
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veling as we were without trail 
primitive intuit 


As it | 
pened the latter conquered for a tim 


Tra 
mariner’s compass and the 
of our leader again came in conflict. 


we were secured a visit to the great s 

of Mouse River and the Hare mountains, wh 
if we had followed Michelle’s instructions 
taken a Fort Ellice to 5 | 
Mountain, we should never have seen. On 
afternoon of the 19th, as we were journ 
slowly along, Jessie, the buffalo-cow, trott 
comfortably behind the Colonel’s wag 
bringing up the carts, Joseph and I j 
along on our horses; and Michelle far ah 
keeping to his directi 
east” around and over hills, d 
valleys and through marshes, as steadily a 
electric currents had polarized him into perpet 
fealty to that point of the compass, we began 1 
discern from the high points of land high ri 
at the east which seemed gradually rising | 
and higher in a line about parallel v 


course, 


bee-line from 


foot with his rifle, 
*“south 60 


These grew to mountains (or what 
called such, in the absence of larger sp n 
the next day. Joe, who had sworn to us that 
he had wintered at Turtle Mountain, thought j 
was that veritable peak which we now saw, al 
though so much farther to the east than we ha 
expected. Michelle preserved a discreet non 
commitalism, asserting that from one point ot 
view it did look like Turtle Mountain, and th. 
again it didn’t. 


brances had succeeded so poorly against primi 


His defense of his own remem 


tive instincts in another case that he was no 


disposed to say too m ‘he Colonel con- 


SOUTH BEND OF MOUSE RIVER 


= 
— 


TO RED RIVER 


1 that it was Turtle Mountain, and that 

had all along been in the right in urging 
‘Michelle to keep a course further to the east. 
S train was turned to the north of east, and 
pushed straight for the highest peak. 
he middle . afternoon we were near enough 
that ¢ ind wide bottom lands inter- 

l, and a | ur’s steady canter brought 

t e great South Bend of Mouse River. 

We camped at the summit of one of the 
luffs overlooking the bend, protected on the 
south also by a steep ravine, down which a littl 

im, that w is almost a torrent, tore its way to 

e more secret places in the vall vy, where we 

ld sit and watch the deer and ant lopes as 

-ame to drink. 

On Sund: iy two or three of us crossed the great 

] ascended Hare Mountain, and from its 


plateau, 


yp saw, 
lue line of Turtle 


is. bevond a doubt, 


windy te 


away to the soath, the long 
Mi known to 
by the two ind rounded 
Pembi untain, the 
vourse of Mouse River, first fording-place 
i “au, our second 
nd-hills, Moosehead Mountain, 
and the fainter blue of the Assini- 
all visible he circle of 
while far to the south, but full in 
ar blue line of the long-desired 
in. crowned with its double peaks 
ended in rain. Joseph and the 
el had returned to camp, leaving me with 
sketch-book, Dan Rice, 


yuntain, 


mad 
blue 
irches rising out of it. na Me 
our 


crossing- 


lace near 
Prospect Hill, 
th ills were within t 


» horizon 5 


arose 


and rifle. A huge 

irop on the paper-pad was the first warning 
t the storm threatened all oF had really 
ne. Galloping to a grove ¢ if oaks, I kept dry 

r the trees and waited some hours for the 

to hold up; but the end was not yet. It 

was obviously int ‘convenient to remain there all 


night, and so a couple of hours before sunset I 


mounted Dan and set off for the camp. 
We hac . to cross two small streams, and Dan 
lesired to be excused from jumping from ba ink 
bank, and so we spent a drene hing hour search- 


ng up and down the banks for a place where 
he could descend gradually to the water. This 
fairly complished, we soon came to the foot of 
the great bluff on the top of w hich the train was 
encamped, Along its foot ran another stream, 
wooded for a quarter of a mile on either bank, 
and fordable in but one or two places. 
In spite of the flapping leaves , the be 
ths, the stumps in the way, 
which Dan twenty times was bogged and lost 
two shoes, and the discouraging process of  break- 
ing a way to three different but alike unfordable 
pla es in the stream, at last I made my own 
way on foot through the un lerbrush to the 
stream, first tying Dan outs ide the wood, and 
then, by w: ading down stream, at last found a 
place where the bank shelved sufficiently, and | 
the trees were few enough, to permit a horse’s 
ipproach and crossing ; and from this spot final- 
ly found 
to be able to get from the stream througl 
woods on the other side and so to camp 


lraggling 


boug the swamps In 


h the 


a road to Dan, trusting to P rovidence | 
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There the Col nel s asleep in is coveret 
wagon, with wh woh he } 1d supplied the place of 


our tent—the or 


ly place withit 


dred miles—and the two half-breeds were hu l- 
dling under the carts. Self-sacrificing Jose] 

was rolled up in a heap of blankets, over whic! 
he had } thet cally stretched our most to-net 
and there he sat smoking a pipe, watching t 

streams running through the top and down it 
sides, and discoursing to himself upon the muta- 


all h 


gave me 


ility of uman «affairs — es} 
seph half of his blankets, only 
stipulating that I should strip till I came 
We divided our 


last morsel, 
buffalo-tongue, 


for the 


illy tents 


dry surface. a cold 
and then submitted to the rair 
rest of the all night, and the 
morning till nearly noon, by whic h time we were 
cuddling up together under the portion of the 
blanket yet prese ved from the rain, which was 


a piece in its centre about the size of a half- 
dol 


day, next 


ur. 
When the sun at noon 
and the rain ceased enough for us to light a fire 


came out overhead 
and fry pancakes, happier mo tals were never 
seen, the storm having demonstrated in Britis h 
Ay 


America the same truth as the pain in Socrates s 
shin, in old Greece, just before he drank hem- 
lock and began his immortality. 

The next day we crossed another half-breed’ 
trail from Fort Garry to White Horse Plains. 
and numberless buffalo trails besides. These 
are wide and deep single tracks worn by th 
hoofs of buffalo, which, when migrating in small 
herds, if undisturbed, and if not feeding, alway 
travel in single file. The marsh grass, int 
which they had gone for water, was trodden 
down, the dung was fresh, the tracks recent, 


and the places numerous where they had torn 
away the grass with their hoofs and rolled i 
the dirt to dislodge the flies. The reddis sh pur- 


ple arch of Turtle Mountain was visible to us 
through the summer haze all the afternoon 
rising higher and higher, the trees upon its 


sides hourly becoming more distinct, resolving 
themselves first into clumps and groves, then 
into single trees. ‘The next day we reached it 
Turtle Mountain only a high range ot 
hills, heavily timbered, with beautiful prairi 
here and there dotted with 
away from it on every side. 


is 
groves stretchin 
It takes its name 
of course, from its peculiar outline as it rises U} 
out of the prairie. Its gene ral direction is north 
and south, with a deflection of the lower end 
from 25° to 30 After passing this 
lower end we had a better though distant 
of its highest butte, the one whose blue crown 
we had seen from the top of Hare Mountain. 
overtopping all the surrounding range. This 
half-breeds told us, rises more perpendicu- 
larly from the prairie, and is difficult of 

Riding al Michelle the next morning, 
half a mile ahead of the train, we caught sight 
of two buffalo bulls 
slope near a mars sh a mile or two to the south- 
Our horses were tired with months of 
and, to tell the 


eastward, 


view 


our 
ascent. 


with 
quik tly feeding on a green 


east. 


vel, unfit to run, 


i 

i 
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truth, I always despaired of seeing Dan Rice 
equal his first exploit. 

But our supply of meat was entirely exhaust- 
ed, and of tallow too, which is to the prairie trav- 
eler butter, lard, and whatever else that is nec- 
essary in cooking and unctuous in nature. So 
is We came nearer the two buffalo I spurred 
ahead of old Michelle, taking the left-hand val- 
leys, where my horse and I were hid from sight. 
Michelle waited the result just back of the brow 
of a hill. 

Galloping on half a milo, I thought the valley 
etween us not too wide for a long rifle shot, and 
dismounting, went to the summit of the hill. 
One of the bulls had lain down, his back turned 
toward me, and so no good shot was possible ; 
and the other was just over the farther slope of 
the hill, kicking up his heels in the air, and 
crushing to pulp the flies that tormented him. 
Phere was 10 alternative but to ride to the next 
hill, a quarter of a mile beyond. For two or 
three minutes horse and rider were in full sight, 
if they had turned their heads to see; but they 
did not, and in an instant more we were hidden 
by the hill. Here I dismounted again, untied 
the lariat from the saddle-bow, leaving it to trail 
under the horse’s feet that it might keep him in 
the valley, and then hastened to the top of the 
hill. The bulls were still there, the further one 
juictly feeding. A long marsh lay between us, 
empty of water except in the spring, but at all 
seasons full of long thick grass, breast high, and 
the whole oval fringed with a golden rim of 
helianthus — the flowers growing rarer as on 
the slope of the hills the color of the grass was 
changed to a lighter green; and here and there, 
n the circle, stood clumps of shrubbery like 
sentinels guarding the tombs of departed water- 
nymphs. 

My weapon was the same Maynard rifle 
spoken of before, which a man may load and 
tire a dozen times in a minute if he be quick at 
taking aim, and not likely to be made nervous by 
excitement or danger. I put a half-dozen car- 
tridges in my hand, and set the primer, which pays 
out tape caps as fast as the rifle is cocked, and be- 
gan the approach. I might have fired at once 
upon the recumbent bull—the distance was not 
more than a hundred and fifty yards—but, except 
concealed, I could not hope to get the other bull, 
who would come to the top of the hill to recon- 
neitre, and, seeing me, perhaps get away without 
presenting a mark for a fatal shot. So erouch- 
ing below the level of the tips of the grass, where 
it was high enough, or running stealthily from 
clump to clump of shrubbery large enough to 
keep head and shoulders out of sight, in a quar- 
ter of an hour I had got within twenty yards of 
the nearest ball—the one lying down—and was 
barely concealed behind a clump of decayed pop- 
lar shrubs. The other bull was hid behind the 
swell of the hill. The wind, I ought to have 
said, was blowing in a course at right angles to 
my approach, or one had never got so near; and 
had their strong odor come between the wind 
and my nostrils, I might have taken a longer 
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range. One instant devoted to a steady han 
and to a synopsis of the chances of pursuit and 
the means of escape, and then I fired, aiming 
at his heart just back of the fore shoulder. Swif; 
upon the crack of the rifle, hardly distinguish; 

! 


ne 


from it save by a qui k ear, came the s] 


h told that the bullet had hit the mark, a 
then, before the bull could rise to his feet, the r 
blood showed that it had hit a fatal spot. | 
dropped in the grass behind the bush instant] 

The shot bull rose to his feet slowly and pan 
fully, and looked in every direction but the rig 
to where the blow had come fron 
Michelle the half-breed mounted, and now star 
ing on the summit of the distant hill, drew } 
for a and then he turned 

by way of the marsh I had cross 
Too weak to attacl 
he turned still again to escape from the n 


whic 


one see 


faze moment, 
escape 
and turning, saw me. 
est danger—slowly, delibe rately, and with evi- 
dent pain- much hurt to run. <As | 

turned I took a quick aim, fired, and hi: 
him just over the kidneys, in the hope of break 
ing his back. ook hi 
shaggy mane, that hung, black and curling, fron 
his jaw to his knees, walked on a few steps, an: 
could go no further. His vast bulk heaved wit 
the tremors of approaching death; but I coul 
watch him no longer while uncertain what th 
bull just over the hill might be doing. Hasten- 
ing up the slope, I caught sight of him standin 
and, apparently, gazing at the distress of | 

companion, He had not taken to flight: for i 
is a peculiarity of this sagacious animal that 
till they know from what quarter danger comes 
they will not run, but only huddle together 
when in herds, perhaps the bulls circling about 
the cows and calves, 


too 


The monster stopped, s 


and two or three of the 


j} older and larger bulls going to some elevate 


point to discover the directi n of dange Wher 
only two or three are together, or when a singk 
bull is fired upon from a concealed position, th 1 
will hardly move a dozen yards till they know in 
which direction it is safest torun. As this bull 
stood there, partly turned from me, hump, horns, 
and part of the shoulders visible, and ears and 
head erect, I fired, aiming as low on his sick 
as possible, yet clearing the top of the hill. 
Spat !—came back the sound of the bullet as 
hit the creature’s side, quicker than the echo of 
the rifle from the nearest hills, and then th 
huge ‘‘ugh” as it tore its way through his mus- 
cles and lungs. I loaded instantly, and, doin; 
so, caught a second’s glimpse of the first bull 
down on his knees and just turning over. As 
if to revenge the fall of his companion, or by 
some quick instinct, the second one galloped to- 
ward the top of the hill—not thirty yards from 
me—swept his lion-like head around to the spot 
where I stood—for concealment was no longer 
possible—gazed an instant with his large, dark, 
ox-like eyes, flashing fire now, and then rushed 
headlong down the slope, horns low, full upon 
me. The quick rifle saved my life. 


3efore he 


had made a dozen leaps, or was within a dozen 
yards of me, it sent a bullet straight between his 


GOLGOTHIA 


ves into the huge mat of black and curling hair’ his knees, and failing to balance himself there, 


at covered his skull. 
eaped a thousand yards of empty air quicker 
than a leaf falls; but as for killing him, it might 
as well have struck a rock. It staggered him 
though, and, as I say, saved my life; for I 
ould not have loaded again before he would 
have had me on his horns, do the best I might. 
He turned in his course, as if a little dizzy, and 
not certain of his sight; rushed by with leaps 
hat shook the ground—not a yard from my 
ide—but soon stopped, breathing hard. The 
ot was beginning to take effect. He walk- 


1 slowly away as I loaded, sometimes gallop- 


ng afew yards, and then staggering into a walk. 
Obeving the law of parsimony, I would not fire 
mother shot, expecting every moment to see 
him drop, but followed on slowly behind. <As 
[ reached the top of a hill that had hid him a 
moment from my sight, I saw that he was re- 
newing his speed, and was already two hundred 
vards away, and might travel a mile or two yet 
away from the trail of the train, for such huge 
creatures as these take a great deal of killing. 
He turned to look for his pursuer, and thus gave 
me a good mark. I fired. Bang! spat !—that 
same peculiar sound; and for the first time the 
great frame tottered nearly to its fall. <A few 
steps on, and then he could walk no further— 
barely stand. As I approached he wheeled in 
his tracks, and turned his great shaggy head 
and its glaring eyes upon me, widening his feet 
to keep his stand. Then his hinder legs gave 
way, almost letting him fall; but with convul- 
sive struggles, which seemed to wrinkle the 


The bullet would have | fell heavily over upon his side, breathed a few 


more great, gasps, pawed the air, and then was 
still. Last of all, he stretehed out his throat 
on the long prairie grass, dyed with his blood, 
and gently gave away his final breath. 

Before I reached the spot where the first bull 
fell, the train had come up, and Michelle, with 
a dexterity acquired by more than thirty years 
practice, had taken off the skin, and was cut- 
ting out the bos or hump, which, next to th 
tongue, is the choicest bit for eating. In k 
than an hour both were carved—rib pieces an 
humps and shoulder-pieces, we supplied with 
fresh meat for a week and jerked meat for a 
fortnight—and the train was moving on. 

That night, after supper, as we gathered 
around the camp-fires, and while the red light 
was fading out of the clouds high in the sky, 
and the purple passing down beyond the level 
horizon, old Michelle entertained us with such 
life—of his buffalo 
hunts on snow-shoes—of his chases after herds 
of thousands—the goring and tossing and tramp- 
ling, bursting guns and broken limbs— such 
stories as, if put on paper, would make all thi 
exploits of amateurs seem as tame and safe as 


stories of his adventurous 


crossing the main street of a country village. 
The next day we crossed the great trails from 
Fort Garry to Turtle Mountain, and passed a 
large encampment ground near a running stream, 
which had the same general appearance as the 
one by the sand-hills on Mouse River. The buffa- 
lo trails were very numerous, and crossed our path 
in every direction, converging to and diverging 


thick skin over his back and loins as easily as from the ravines, coulées, and mérshes, where 


if it had been silk, he rose erect again, still with | they had sought water. 


his head up, gazing. 


The place for miles and 


Almost suddenly then he | miles, in every direction, was one huge Golgotha. 


gathered his legs under him and lay down quiet- | The bleaching bones and skulls of buffaloes, slain 
ly, breathing hard and loud, in short, heavy | in former years by the hunters, whitened the 


pants, 


Once more he rose to his feet, stagger- green grass on every acre, almost on every rood 


ed a few slow steps toward me, then shuddered of ground; and the fresher carcasses of those 
with his vast bulk from head to tail, dropped on killed during the year’s hunt were scattered over 
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ground, and tainte » air in every direc ians could have got atus. Th 
We could almost follow the track of the lake, which takes its name from a high 
nters in their chase, where the fight had been by, were strewn with the carcasses of 
est, and hundreds covered a single acre or | falo, with huge wolf-tracks on the sand ; 
and where some sturdier bull had kept up them, who had either been severely wounded 
v longer tlight, and finally, in an agony of thirst, the half-breeds, and had escaped to the water 
ul fallen and died in the middle of a marsh. drink, or, having been pursued, had 
The grass was of a greener green, and the flow- to swim across the lake and peris shed. 
rs had a livelier hue which had been watered had wood to build our fires for the first ti: 
vith their blood. The rank verdure made a_ since leaving Turtle Mountain. Instead of it, 
triking frame for the great black-haired skulls, | had had to split up the "s ist necessary par 
r the heavy arching rib-bones, now bleached to our carts for hiedliag wood, and cook our 
vhiteness, or perchance covered with shreds of cakes over red-hot bois de vache. 
flesh which the crows and hawks and foxes and ‘he next day was a rainy one; but the rai: 
volves had not quite devoured. As the train | did not prevent us from taking a horseback 1 
passed on through this sickening place the ws to Devil’s Lake. It was through much trib 
and hawks rose from their carrion feast, and tion that we succeeded even in getting to so 
hovered in the air, shrieking and cawing, till we named a place as Miniwakan. We had to f 
had passed; and the gaunt gray wolves, scared half a dozen streams, swimming two or three 


pa 


iway by our approach, ran off over the prairie them, wade through marshes, and in crossi: 
, how and then paus- one stream whose banks were difficult of ascent 
ss, and turning to watch or descent, we went around into the lake w! 
ei is until we 
n leaping away to 


leaps 
le of its mouth, and had to tray 
in the long | el by compass (having laid our direction) fo: 
rushes of some distant marsh. All night we nearly half a mile throngh water deep as 
could hear their long, melancholy howlings, horse’s shoulders, and where the tall rank rushe 
and, as if not satisfied with their filthy feast by rose from six to ten feet higher still, shutti: 
day, they lurked about the camp, frightening out the view of every thing but the sky, whic! 
the horses into a stampede, and not unfrequent- looked in our environment as if we were behold- 
ly chewing up their hide lariats within a dozen ing it from awell. Truth nor our primitive i: 
feet of their heads. tuitions could have hardly served us as well 
Our journey from Turtle Mountain to Devil's the compass did; for we struck the narrow pro 
Lake was accomplished within a fewdays. Buf- ontory, for which we had been steering so blind 
fulo chases were an everyday occurrence with a | ty, at its only accessible point. At every st 
and game of every fe: athe red kind was equally we started up crowds of blue herons, crane 
a bundant. One Saturday afternoon we brought gulls, snipe, ducks, geese, and sheitpokes. 
up in a “pocket” near the Lac de Gros Butte, The rain fell continuously all the afternoon 
where we were protected on two sides by water, | and we could not see the opposite shores of Dey 
aud on one side by an impassable marsh, in il’s Lake, which are doubtless visible at son 
which, at every few moments, we could hear the points in clear weather. We could, howey 
whirr of ducks alighting or rising. A narrow now and then get a faint glimpse of the timb: 
neck of land was the only point at which the In-' on a point of land, shaped like a spoon, it 


ugain came near- | it einptied, outsi 


} 
i 


DEVIL 8 LAKE. 
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RETURN OF 


id, with the bowl end pointing out into the 
lake, where the half-breeds and Indians slaugh- 
ter hundreds yearly. They sur mund them in 

ige companies, just as the elephants are trapped 

Ceylon, or as the buffaloes themselves are 
caught in timber-traps in some parts of the Sas- 
katchewan district; and by careful and not too 
rapid chasing large herds are at last forced t 
enter over this neck of land, where the water 
shuts them in on every side, and mounted horse- 
nen are behind them who may then shoot them 
iown at their leisure. 

The Devil’s Lake region is a favorite camp- 
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Tilt 


HUNTERS 


ing-cround of the Sioux, and therefore is most 
when thes 


The 


shunned by the half-breeds, except 
go in large ar powerful compan 

brigades of course hunt them with impunity; 
and we came upon their tracks, their camping 
grounds, miles of burned prairie or of G lgothas 
their trails, and the heaps of bones, broken, an 

the marrow dug out, which told where they had 
been making pemmican, every day almost from 
Turtle Mountain to Devil’s Lake and Pembina. 
Beyond this point, therefore, . southwest, 
to the mouth of the Sheyenne on Red River, o1 


great 


across 


further into the Sioux country, Michelle, though 


? if 
wii 
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ful of the we ust me of hi is wife, and the f father of 
his babies waiting for him at St. 

So the explorer was unable to learn if the 
of the triangle from Upper Red 
River to the south bend of the Saskatchewan 
was as much better and briefer for travelers as 
it is for mathematicians. 

From the Lac de Gros Butte, therefore, we, 
ul together, took the straight Devil’s Lake and 
St. Jo trail. My journal of the date 

‘We have ended now our travel without trails. 
and soon trails will be roads, and roads railroads, 
to carry us Eastward Ho!” 

The last day of August, late in the 
we came to the brow of Pembina Mount or pla- 
from which we could overlook St. Jo, 
live miles away. We were still 500 miles from 
the outposts of American civilization ; 
rreeted the log- he half-breeds with as 
much enthusiasm as we could possibly have done 
the dome of the New York City Hall with the 
figure of Justice surmounting it. 
worn deep ; 
its side, 


hypothenuse 


Says : 


afternoon, 


feau, 


but we 


houses of t 


The trail was 
the trees on the plateau, and down 
were large and thickly leafed, and no- 
thing could have added to the be auty of sunset, 
which cast such long shadows down the side of 
the hill and over the prairie, except, perhaps, the 
sight of a train of half-breeds returning from the 
summer hunts, with loaded carts creaking heav- 
ily along the winding road, down the mountain 
side, the men in their bright colors, and their 
horses gayly caparisoned—home in sight, 
last camping-ground passed. 

Some such sight as this we saw a little after 
sunrise next day. While at breakfast we 
heard, near by in a ravine of the thick woods 


the 


1 
the 


THE HOME 


f \N the highway-side from Mansfield to Not- 
4 tinzham, four miles from the former 
place, stands an oak of such remarkable growth 
that attention is arrested by the beauty of its 
form and the extent of its branches. It partial- 
ly overshadows the road, and stretching back its 
long arms to meet the trees on either side of it, 
overhangs with a mass of thick foliage a park- 
gate of tending This is the 
entrance to the Newstead, 
no lod gate, 
his noble tree. 

Lord 
only six years 
property, 


some 


unpre appearanc ec. 

romantic domain of 
ge—no guardian at the save 
George Gordon the poet, was 
oll when he sueceeded to this 
and Moore mentions the delight with 
which he was here received by some of the ten- 
y, accompanied by his mother, on their jour- 
ney from Aberdeen. It was in 1808 that these 
re afterward thrown open to receive him 
is the owner and resident of Newstead, which 

iad been occupied, during his minority, by Lord 
de Ruthyn. 

The original carriage-road to the abbey is 
nearly effaced, and the broad glade is intersect- 
ed by the tracks of timber-carts. On the oeca- 
sion of our visit the rain of the preceding night 


3yron, 


ites we 


Jo, refused to go, | 


AND GRAVE 
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which surrounded us on ev ry side, Sioux way 
Michelle and Joe, fearful that a w 

party of the rascals was on our track, hurried + 
the horses, unpicketed an nd t 
ed the carts, all of 


songs, 


1arnessed them, | 


and us were in the sad 


and pushing on briskly to St. Jo less tl 
| five minutes. It was a false alarm, how: 
We heard nothing farther from them as 


galloped on through the majestic woods whi 
covered the slope of the mount and skirted t] 
Pembina River We slacke 
our pace after putting the river between us, a1 
entering St. Jo, drove Kittson’s Post. W 
had hardly got inside of the stockades, s} 
hands with every man in the town, answered jn- 
terrogatories propounded in French, Chippewa 
Cree, und Nistoneaux, heard a \ 

of musketry in the woods, rapidly suceceded } 
another and 

and halloos that could come from none but sen 
civilized throats. 

The party soon emerged from the woods: ¢] 
very carts dragged along at a lively trot, sv 
riders galloping ahead, some of them with hu 
white buttalo skins trailing from their shoulders 
like the vestments of a priest at high mass, 1 
painted with savage de ‘vices and in 
blanket and leg 
haves, tricked out with painted quills or bri] 
iant others still in the half] 
dress, woolens, with handsome bead decorations 


on either side. 


before we 


another, and mingled with shout 


5 


gaudy 


ors; others in the gins of Si 


wampum ; 


skin caps—a motley crowd, headed by Battist 
Wilkie, the President of the ( tat De of St 
Jo. It was a de} utation of half-breeds returt 


ing from a grand trea 
at Devil’s Lake. 


ty-making with the S 


OF BYRON, 
had filled the turf ruts and washed the sand 
road into furrows while the oppressive heat « 
the morning sun and the distant thunder wer 
warnings of the returning storm. Seenes of sv! 
van beauty succeeded each other under the mos 
brilliant effects of light and shade, until an ex 
tensive prospect opened over the woodlands ot 
Nottinghamshire. From a seat on one of th 
tinely with which the woodman 
axe had strewn the glade (trees which once must 
have overshadowed the youn; 


grown stems, 


oet as he passed ), 
we marked in the landse ‘ape such points as wer 
connected with his brief residence 
fair scenes. Looking over a foreground of brak 
and brier—rich in their early autumn tints, an 
glittering with rain-drops—beyond yellow 
locks where the rabbits burrowed, and, again, 
over green slopes, studded with twisted 
and stag-headed oaks, the eye rested on dar! 
masses of elm, forming the middle distance ot 
the picture. Embedded in that woody decli 
ity lay the Abbey of Newstead : 
“perhaps a little low. 
scause the monks preferr’d a h 
To shelter their devotion from 


=) 


among thes 


thorn 


From this point of view the building was ec: 


t 
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«1, but the further end of the lake, fronting 


he abbey, was visible- the brightest object in 


landscape. The 


**hills of Annesley, bleak 


and barren,” lay in dark blue tone beneath a 
avy thunder-cloud, and the avenue of trees 
s discernible, which leads through the domain 
f the Chaworths to the ancient hall, with all 
s sad associations and regrets. Sadder still 


hill 
illis, 


turning in the road, the abbey with its lake and | upon it is that brilliant anacreontie w 


re the thoughts with which we turned to the 
xtreme right of the landscape and discerned, 
igh the gray mist of the falling rain, the 
lage and tower of Hucknall, where lie the 
| remains of the pilgrim poet, brought from 
» far distant marshes of Missolonghi, to rest 
t 


n the chancel of one of the least picturesque of 


ur country churches. 
As the storm was coming up quickly over the 
we hastened across the park. At a sudden 


overhanging woods presented the view rendered 


so familiar in the illustrated editions of Byron’s| we made a hasty sketch of the cup, we « 
works, or in the more faithful delineations of his | not contemplate, without revulsion, sucl 


wn graphic pen. The Gothic entrance passed, 


we were conducted to the library, a room in 
which the artist and antiquary must delight; 


1 there can not be a fitter place than this- 
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to those who have most liberally published them 
to the world in editions remarkable for their va- 
riety, completeness, and richness of illustration. 

From the library we were led by a dark pan- 
eled corridor to the different chambers, each 
bearing the name of some royal or illustrious 
visitor. As in many other show-places, there 
is the usual exhibition of family pictures, cabin- 
ets, and chimney-pieces of exquisite workman- 
ship, old china, and faded tapestry. But these 
were not the object of our visit; and in travers- 


ing the grand drawing-room, we were glad to 


have our thoughts called from other subjects to 
the remembrance of him whose genius has given 


a more recent charm and interest 


to the Abbev 
of New ste ad. 


Here is preserved the cup, made 


by the poet’s desire from the cranium of a 
monk; it is mounted in silver, and engraved 
hich the 


subject suggested to his wild imagination. As 
mild 
h a relic 
consigned to such use, nor was this feeling di- 
minished by the gloom of that vast room, once 
the monks’ dormitory, while the pale lightning 


glanced through the high windows, and the sur- 


the favorite apartment of Colonel Wildman, the | rounding silence was made more impressive by 
late possessor of the abbey —to render all respect 


to his memory, and to express a hope that this 


sanctuary of genius may continue to be as faith- | 


lly guarded by its future occupants. 


With all 


iis misfortunes Byron was happy in these two 
espects—tirst, that his ancestral home, in which 


e 


took so much pride, was rescued from ruin by 


the thunder without, and the roaring of the full- 
leaved elms bending to the fitful wind. 

On entering the grand hall our fancy went 
back to the time of the young poet, whe 
and a bear were janitors at the door, 
mock savageness of the sculptor’s art, but alive 
in chained and worried ferocity. 


na wolf 


not in th 


There, Too, 


becoming the property of his old friend and | is the high, overhanging chimney-piece, undei 
school-fellow ; secondly, that his poetical works, 


hat richer heritage of his mind, were consigned 


which such a fire was kindled on the first night 
of Byron’s arrival at Newstead, that the safety 


NEWSTEAD AY. 
— 
1 


HOS 
of the abbey was endangered. A group of heed- 
less dependents caroused in the centre of the 
hall; while their young lord, breaking sherds 
from the neglected hearth, showed the precision 
of his aim by scaring the bats from the timber 
roof, reddened from the blaze below. It is dif- 
ficult to realize such a scene in the present hall, 
rich Gothic screen and nusic gallery, 
lent with polished oak, arn.or, and her- 
This, as well as other parts of 
the abbey, at the time of Byron’s accession to 
the property, was a scene of melancholy degrada- 
tion. The predecessor of the poet, rightly sur- 
named “The Wi ked Lord By ron,” had 
nuded the estate, destroyed the deer, felled the 
noblest trees, ** condemned to uses vile” the most 
land fair portions of the abbey ; and at last, 
with difficulty, found a place in the vast build- 
ing, impervious to the weather, where he could 
To 


such an inheritance did the young poet suc- 


ae- 
sacrec 


close a life of the most daring profligacy. 


ceed. 
From the hall a winding staircase leads to the 
abbot’s lodgings, one room of which was Byron's 
At the desire of Cok l 
article of furniture has remaii- 
te and ] 


ping chamber. 


sles 
Wildman, every 


ion as left by 


is a melancholy 


interest 
iil ll 

: the ietures of his college at 

lye; the portraits of his faithful 
Murray, and of gentleman Jackson the puzgilist, 
aded paper of the walls. Before 
which lights the room, and 


heavy bedstead with it 
favorite p 
Valet 


hanging on tl 


and woods, stands 


ing-table, with inkstand, ete 


rverlooks 


Writ- 
., and near it, on a 
toilet glass; and we doubt 
not that it must have occurred to many a fair 


dressing-table, is a 


how often his handsome features were 
reflected there. 


Visitant 


Of all the precincts of this ** vast 
and venerable pile,’ 
the resting and pictur- 
esque. They inclose a small turf 
quadrangle, 


* the cloistersa 


most inte 


in the centre of which 
stands a Gothic fountain, surmount- 
—**here a 
a saint.” The slen- 
der jets falling fom grim ‘* mouths 


ed with grotesque figures 


monster, there 


of granite made” into the circular 
basin beneath, break with their mo- 
the 


the scene. 


indescribable 
Awaitin; 
the passing of the storm, time was 


notonous splash 


stillness of 


given to retlect on the many scenes 
and generations which have passed 
arches 
skillful 
at the 
command of the repentant Henry, 
who founded Newstead, like many 


ot} 


those 
first Vv 


away since 


were the 


masons of “arly 


1er abbeys, in England, in expia- 
tion of the murder of & Beckett. 
What variety of men and events! 
We could imagine the abbot, with 
his reverend conclave, in that small 
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but exquisitely proportioned chapter-house, 1 
used as the chapel. We could see the 
monks, descending the staircase cf the stra 

hall, to distribute alms and sustenance to the 
and wayfaring. The stones of that uneven p 


COW 


ment have sunk over the accumulated dust of 
abbot and monk, and time has left no rec ord 
them, save the 1 ks of the brasses al ‘ 
from their And then, in later year 
desecration of tl 


graves. 
could picture the 
how picturesque it must have bec 
were littered in those hol i 


could fancy the meditative poet pacing 
aisles, and ‘* muttering his wayward fancies 
or can we not imagine him, on t] 


eve of his departure from his anc stral 


he went ;” 


while the sound of reveling breaks on th 
ness of the night, here alone, with broken 
remorseful spirit, weeping over blighted h 
and aspirations ; and on the morrow the 


“ Childe departed from his father’s h 
: out into the pleasure-grounds, the ey: 
ted by the ruin of the west end 
he abbey church. st seen from t 
n built over his dog Boats\ 


xpanse of light falls through the higl 


a 

window upon the verdant turf, 

n from the recent rain and the gar 
in bright contrast to the gray m: 


The tr: 


was thrown down, some 


dark masses of the trees. 


the window 


years since, by an earthquake ; and the 

chinks of the dog’s tomb, as well as severa 
izontal fissures in the abbey walls, were 
l unusual pl 


i@ same 
imple superstition of the n 


roves With appariti 


re oi the most gro 


GOTHIC FOUNTAIN 


! The cattl 
Lastly, we 
mantle 
and ev el 
SC\ the ; 1 
the 
nomenon, 
borhood has peop! 
; 
ae 


the fountains, which they half filled with their 
lecaving leaves. Let us pass to that noble ter- 
race, one of the longest in England. Jeneath 
ir footsteps break the twigs with which the re- 
nt storm has strewn it, and at the further ex- 


tremity a limb from the overhanging elms is 
irown across its broad path. The broken holly- 
oaks which have laid their flowered sceptres on 
its gray balustrade, the ruined sun-dial, long sinc 
fall na victim to that insidious Time, against 
vhich it had warned so many generations, the 
weather-stained vases, from which the wind has 
torn the flowering creepers, the half-ruined steps, 
hich a peacock is trailing his bright plumage 


in the watery sunshine 
objects enhanee the melancholy beauty of the 
ne, and have a touching sympathy with the 


these and many other 


memory of him who will ever be sadly remem- 
bered there. 

From the terrace we descended to the old fish- 

id, skirted on one side by a grove, in the re- 

es of which are two statues of Pan and a 
female Satyr, much defaced by time, and looked 
old Lord’s 
levils.” The only object of real interest 1s a 
ud. 
sneraved his name and that of his loved sister 
Augusta. 


‘obably as ancient as the abbey itself, overhang 


upon by the countrs people as the * 


tree on which Byron, at his last visit to Newste: 
On the other side, dark masses of yew, 


stagnant water, whose stillness is occasionally 


ken by the plunge of the heavy carp. It is 


probable that treasure and relies of the abbey Lic 
it the bottom of that dark pond, since a brazen 
le, forming a lecturn, was fished up from its 
pths some years ago, and its hollow pedestal 
ind to contain deeds and grants of the 
ne of Edward ITT. and Henry VIIL., together 
with immunities from Rome, granted to the 
monks of Newstead. These latter documents 
aused at the time of their discovery much curi- 
osity and scandal, as proofs of papal leniency, 
ind the laxity of monastic morals. 

It is said that Byron delighted to people these 
lark shades with supernatural visitants, and give 
currency to all the superstitious reports connect- 
ed with the abbey, by pretending to believe them. 
Tales of terror were circulated by him, especially 
that of the Goblin Friar, the Evil Genius of the 
Byron family, whose appearance always portend- 
«4 misfortune to the lords of Newstead. But even 
a mind superstitiously and poetically inclined as 
that of Byron could hardly have invented a tale 
more romantic and touching than that of the 
** Little White Lady” 


to a person who long haunted this spot. 


~such was the name given 
In her 
invariable dress of white, vailed, silent, and timid, 
she glided away at the approach of strangers into 
the recesses of the groves, or moving slowly along 


the glades in the evening twilight, returned to | 

a lonely farm-house on the estate, where she had 
To the country people | 


chosen her residence. 
she was an object of mysterious conjecture. Her 


appearance attracted the attention of Colonel and | 


Mrs. Wildman, who became interested in her 
history, and showed her constant marks of kind- 
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for the writings of Byron, and devotional inter- 
est in his fate, amounted to an infatuation, which, 
for nearly four years, kept her, as it were, spe il- 
After By- 
ron’s death her constant companion was the no- 


bound to the precincts of the abbey. 


ble dog which had been brought over at the same 
time with his master’s remains from Missolonghi. 
Thus accompanied, she spent hours in reading 
and reflection, till family affairs or pecuniary 
difficulties compelled her suddenly to leave New- 
stead. On the eve of her departure she delivered 
to Mrs. Wildman a packet, requesting that it 
might not be opened till the morning. Beside: 
MSS., written in her solitary walks about the 
abbey, it contained a letter explanatory ot he 
friendless situation, and her gratitude for the at- 
tentions which she had so long received. On 
reading this note, Mrs. Wildman—having dis 
covered that she had taken the road to Notting- 
ham—dispatched a messenger to overtake her, 
The bearer of this kind 
proposal, on entering the town, reined up his 


and entreat her return. 


horse to pass more slowly through a crowd whicl 
had formed before the principal inn. An acei 
dent had oceurred, and he beheld the lifeless hody 
of the ** Little White Lady,’ 


extreme deafness, had heen run over, and died 


who, owing to her 


without suffering. The romantic issue of this 
tale remains to be heard. Colonel Wildman 
took upon himself the care of her interment at 
Hucknall, and she was laid in death near the 
hody of him who had, during her life, been the 
idol of her imagination. 

Passing by the principal front of the abbey 
where we could see the extent of the restoration 
made by its late respected owner, we left New- 
stead in the direction of Hucknall. 
miles we followed the ridge of high land over- 
looking the forest of Sherwood, and the legend- 
ary haunts of Robin Hood, till we turned from 
the direct road to visit the venerable Hall, the 
home of Mary Chaworth, “that bright morning 
star of Annesley,” who often Inred the youn 
por t’s steps over those bleak and barren hills. 
The lover of picturesque illustration might here 
crowd a redundancy of subject into one picture 


For 


an avenue of stately elms—a gate-house, witl 
its low archway leading to a court-yard which 
fronts the hall—the hall itself, built at various 
times and in various tastes, with high gables 
and massive chimneys. But in connection ith 
the youth of Byron, and his love for the heiress 
of Annesley, the chief points of interest are the 
room over the gate-way, supposed to be “ the an- 
tique oratory” mentioned in his poem of ** The 
Dream.” and the terrace, where he loved to loiter 
with her whom he declared to be ‘‘ his destiny.” 
Not far from the Hall is the scene of their part- 
ing— 
“aq hill, a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the Inet, 
As ‘twere the cape of a long ridge of such.” 


The morning storm had passed away as we 
In the 
soft sunshine of a Sunday afternoon we arrived 


traversed ‘ the landscape at its base.” 
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e-owth, with their gnarled branches reflected in | ness and liberality. Her enthusiastic admiration y 
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wt Hucknall. The church bell had summoned 
to evening service groups of rustic laborers, whose 
ruddy health contrasted with that of the pale 
stocking-weavers who loitered about the unro- 
mantie street of a manufacturing village. As 
the bell ceased, those who had assembled passed 
through the church-yard with its crowded grave- 
stones, and beneath its humble porch, we at once 
moved onward to the chancel, the burial-place 
f Byron. There was very little of that beauty 


THE AMOOR AN 


VHIS Magazine for April, 1858, contained an 
extended notice of Mr. Atkinson's interest- 
ing werk on Oriental and Western Siberia. It 


embraced only a portion of his adventures dur- 
ing seven years of wandering in that almost un- | 
The present volume is a further | 
installment from the same almost inexhaustible | 


known region. 


treasury. It derives a special interest from the 


fact that it relates mainly to those enormous 


tracts of mountain, valley, and plain which Rus- | 
sia has within a few years added to her empire | 


ind colonized with a warlike race. 

It is no matter of wonder that Britain looks 
with jealousy, not unmingled with apprehension, 
ut the enormous strides by which the Northern 
Colossus has marched across the steppes until 


iis dominions almost touch the slopes of the | 


* Travels in the Regions of the Upper 
nd the Russian Acq ions on the Confines of India and 
China; with Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, 
ind the Manjouvs, Manyargs, Toungouz, Touzemtz, 
roldi, and Gelyak:, the Hunting and Pastoral Tribes 
Ry Thomas Wrrtam ATKINSON, author of * Oriental and 
Western Siberia.” With a Map and numerous IIlustra- 
tions, Published by Harper and Brothers, 


nd Lower Amoor, 


peculiar to English village churches. On 
south wall was a simple slab of white mard] 
and the silken escutehe on which bore t! e By 
arms hung from its frame, faded and torn. 
the vault beneath lie the remains of the poet 
With those of his daughter, Lady Lovelace, * so) 
daughter of his house and heart.” When th 
congregation had quitted the church, and a fee 
dropped into the palm of the obsequious clerk 
had insured us the privilege of being alone wit} 
our meditations, we passed from the contempk 
tion of the poet's career tothe beauty of his we rks 
Our memory unconsciously went back to ¢] 
time when the sensitive feelings of our childh 
were first moved to tears by the ‘* Prisoner ot 
Chillon’—how we read it in later years 
searcely less emotion by the white castle 
the blue Leman.” We remembered in scl 
hoy days how the wet half-holiday was beg 
with the odd volume of his poems 


how we e 
vied and admired the retentive memory of o1 
favorite chum, who could charm the wakefi 
hours of the Long Chamber with the recital ot 
** Mazeppa,” and long quotations from the ** C 
sair’’—how in after-life we appreciated more anc 
more the meaning and music of his sweet verse, 
tillin our mature, and perhaps partial judgments, 
we considered ** Childe Harold” as the master 
piece of modern poetry. ‘There at the humbl 
shrine of the Pilgrim Poet did we gratefully a 
pire to be among those who could re spond to this 
his parting wish : 


*Ye who have traced the pilgrim 
Which is 
A thou 
A sing! 


nee 


to the 
his last, if in your memories dw 
ght which e was his—if in ye 
recollection—not in vain 

wore his sandal shoon and scallop 


He 


D THE STEPPES.* 


dritish statesmen can not fail 
that, if the warlike nomades of the 
were combined and organized under Russian do- 


| Himalaya. 
<ee ck sert 

minion, events might at almost any moment oc- 
cur which would lead these vast hordes across 
the mountains and pour them over the plains of 
India. ‘This would not be the first time that 
hordes of the steppes have marched for the con- 
quest of the plains of the Indus and the Ganges. 
We have, however, a more immediate interest 

in the recent acquisition by Russia of the valley 
of the Amoor. 
tending more than 2200 miles into the eastern 
portion of the empire, is the only one by which 
access to the sea can be had from the vast plains 
and mou.tain districts of Central Asia; for the 
other great Siberian rivers, the Lena, the Ye- 
nissey, and the Ob, have their mouths sealed by 
the ice of the Arctic Ocean. The possession of 
the Amoor, giving to Russia the practical use 
of her splendid harbors on the Pacific, renders it 
possible for her to become a maritime and com- 
} mercial nation. To Siberia it can not fail ulti- 
mately to work changes of the utmost importance. 


This mighty water-course, ex- 


10 
— 
BS 
Ress 
‘ 
“al 
HUCSNALL CHU 
‘ 
ell 
ell 
| 
red 
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THE STEPPES. 


Foreign products will pass up, an | domestic pro- | rily bring them into intimate relations with oul 


lucts pass down, its channels ; the agricultural , own Pacific States. 

ind mineral wealth of the country will find its It is of these vast steppes, of the caravan 
vay into the world’s e¢ nsumption ; and the im- | routes across them by which at present all com- 
nense plains over which the nomadic tribes now merce is conducted, and of the course « f thi 
irive their flocks and herds, will, in time, become Amoor, its destined highway in the future, that 
the abodes of a settled and industrious popula- Mr. Atkinson treats in his new volume. The 
tion, whose geographical position will necessa- | numerous graphic illustrations which he fur- 


A OAMP LN THB STEPPES 


= 
THE AMOO 
« >* > 
= 
= P 


t CARAVAN, 


nishes serve to present a clear idea of the scenery 
and physical character of the country, and of the 
aspect and manners of its inhabitants. Throngh- 
out the whole of his travels Mr. Atkinson jour- 
neyed under the protection of a special permit 
of the Czar, which secured to him the assistance 
of the Russian officials and of the nomadic chiets. 
A few sketches, taken almost at random, will 
illustrate the interest of the book. 

The general aspect of the steppes is that of an 
immense plain, or rather series of plains, inter- 
sected by voleanic ranges, and skirted by lofty 
mountains from which extensive views are ob- 
tained. Mr. Atkinson thus describes the scene, 
as beheld from one of these poiits : 

** After riding about an hour, we reached the 
stmmit of a hill whence the vast Asiatic plain lay 
stretched out around me, extending more than 
400 iniles in length, from the Caspian on the 
west to the Barlusk Mountains on the east: its 
breadth is about 1200 miles; and over this enor- 
mous space the nomade tribes wander with their 
tlocks and herds. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten, causing me to stop my horse, and look 


| around in wonder at the desolate landscape to thi 


southward. Herbage there was none; all ay 
peared scorched up by the sun. At ter 
miles’ distance there was a broad tract of countr: 
covered with a substance of dazzling whiteness 


some 


beyond was a lake some twenty-five or thirty 
miles in length, and 
breadth; the shores quite flat, with a belt ot 


about fifteen miles in 
reeds about two miles in width extending round 
it. To the east, and at a great distance, th 
purple peaks of the Tarbagatai were visible ; hut 
on the whole space within the range of my visio 
not a single abode for man could be seen.” 
Over a portion of this vast plain Mr. Atkin 
son was riding, in one of his excursions, accon 
panied by his Kirghis guides. ‘‘ We entered, 
sandy waste, which to th 
south, the east, and the west appeared a sea ot 
sand. For many miles the sand was hard lik: 
a floor, over which we pushed on at a rapid pace 
Hour after hour went by. In our route ther 
was no change visible. It was still the sam 
plain; there was not so much as a cloud float 
ing in the air, that. by casting a shadow ove 


he says, ‘‘upon a 
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THE RED SAND. 


When mid-day had passed m) 
horses wer 


the steppe, could give a slight variation to the sandy waste. 


At noon IL ealled a halt to look round attendants desired to stop. The 


rene. 
but nothing appeared on the , picketed in three groups ; but we could procure 


with my glass; 


AIRAGE IN THE DESERT. 
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While the men 
taking their meal I walked along about 


neither grass nor water. 


fa mile, 


The whole horizon was swept with 
iss, but neit! 


nor bird 
Having resumed iny saddle, we 
hours, but 
One spot was so like another 
that we seemed to make no progress ; and thoug h 
we had gone over a considerable distance, no- 


animal, 


everal there was no 


change of seene. 


thing could be observed to indicate that we were 
region. No landmark 
no rock protruded through the ster- 
ile soil; neither thorny shrub nor flowering plant 
d to indicate the approach to a habitable 


All around was ‘ Kizil-Koom’— red 


drawing near a 


PTassy 


was Visible, 


appear 


Th 


the sun was setting, yet the desert solitude was 


had been fourteen hours in the saddle ; 
unbroken by any sign of li The guides said 
that they were but two hours’ distance from 
Darkness set in; but they groped their 
way, guiding their course by the stars. At length 
the wearied horses scented grass and water, and 
Soon the barking 
of a dog was heard; then—welcome sound—a 


grass. 


pressed on with fresh vigor. 


then a loud shonting and 
galloping to and fro of watchmen. But when 
these were satisfied that the strangers were friends 
they conducted them to the tent of the chief, 
where they soon found repose—which they need- 
ed, for the \ had been eighteen hours in the sad- 
die 


full canine chorus ; 


STORM. 


Their ride the 
contrast to that of the pre vious one. 


next day afforded a stran; 
Great 
flocks of sheep, and herds of camels, oxen, a 
horses were grazing upon the rich he rbage. Al 
telopes sprung up within, ritle-range, gazing 
them for a moment with their great black eve- 
then bounding off, scarcely appearing to tow 
the ground. 

Mirages and sand storms, the familiar f 
ures of the African deserts, belong equal 
steppes of Mongolia. Mat my readers, 
says Mr. Atkinson, ** know nothing practicalh 
of the mirage, and thus they can neither aj 


ly to tl 


preciate the beauty of this deception nor esti 
mate the disappointment it creates. I 
my pencil fails in rendering its magical effect, 
and my pen can not ¢g 
of its tantalizing power on the thirsty travel 
er. It has, however, ofien fallen to my k 
to witness it, when an apparent lake stretch 
ed out before me, tempting both man and ani 
mal to rush on and slake their burning thirst 
Even after years of experience I have been d 
ceived by this phenomenon, so real has it ap 
peared, and many of its peculiar and magical 
effects have been preserved. 
cities seemed rising on the plains, in whic! 
a multitude of towers, spires, domes, and col 
umns were grouped together with a picturesqu 
effect that neither poet nor painter could di 
pict; and these were reflected in a deceptivé 
finid with all the distinetness of a mirror. At 


an adequate ide: 


Sometimes 


= 
A SAND 
Wer 
| 
rez 
sand 
: 


] 


tilucs $i) breeze seemed to ruffle the plac - 
id surface, destroying the forms for a few min- 
utes, and then they reappeared. Sometimes ] 


uve alinost been induced to believe that vast 

ypical forests were before me, where palms of 

utic size, with their graceful foliage, over- 

a every other tree ; and that be yond were 

itain crests, giving a reality to the scene 

caused me for a moment to doubt of its 

phantom. At last I have passed over 

spot where the lake, the mighty city, and 

vast forest had appeared, and found nothing 

small bushes and tufts of grass growing on 
teppe.” 

i storms are not of unfrequent occurrence 

ese vast plains. Their approach is seen at 

‘e, and when they are of moderate 

not difficult to avoid them; bui 
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when, as sometimes happens, they extend over 
mins miles in width, tMere is real danger. A 
dense black cloud is seen rolling at a great 
height over the plain, sweeping along with fear 
ful velocity. Its course is watched with eagei 
interest, for no one can tell which way it may 
turn. Instinct warns animals of the approac! 
ing danger, and they rush away at full spe 
The scene isan exciting one when such a stort 
reaches the pastures. A confused mass, mad 
up of thousands of camels, horses, and oxen, I> 
seen rushing madly on, while the herdsmen ar 
striving to direct their flight away from U 
track of the tempest. On these occasions 1 
of the poor beasts fall from sheer ¢ xhaustion, : 
perish as the storm sweeps over them. 

‘he mountains and voleanie ranges whi 


skirt and intersect the steppes presput som 


MOUNTAIN GORGE 


. 
z 
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THE 


the wildest scenery in the world. 
son's sketches abound in wild gorges, cloven 
deep into the heart of the mountains, weird cav- 
erns, and fantastic basaltic columns, which the 
legends of the tribes affirm to be the work of 
*Sheitan” and his subordinate demons. 

One of the most remarkable_of these wild 
formations was the scene of a characteristic ad- 
veuture, Which Mr. Atkinson describes with pen 
ud pencil. 

The maral, a kind of large stag, is the favor- 
ite game in the mountain regions. He affords 
noble sport for the hunters, and his enormous 
horns are highly valued by the Chinese. But 
it demands a fearless hunter to follow him 
among the precipices and glaciers to which he 
scends in the summer. One day a couple of 
‘‘ossacks were out hunting the maral among the 
Ala-tau Mountains. At length they started a 
magnificent animal, whose horns alone were 
worth 120 roubles. They chased him from 
ridge to ridge, and from valley to valley. To- 
ward evening they had driven him along a nar- 
row gorge to the very brink of a perpendicular 


Mr. Atkin- | 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MARAL'S LEAP. 


precipice, which closed its farther end. In front 
of this precipice, something below its level, ros: 
an isolated basaltic rock, with an 
chasm thirty-three feet wide. As the maral ap- 
proached the brink of the precipice, two hu; 

bears sprang upon his heels, from an ambush 
between him and his human hunters. With a 


intervening 


desperate leap the stag bounded clear over th 
chasm, and alighted, unharmed, on the top of 
| the slender basaltic pillar. 


One of the bears 
leaped after him; but, miscalculating the dis- 
tance, fell sheer down the chasm—a depth ot 
100 feet-—and was crushed by the fall. The oth- 
er bear stopped short on the brink, growling with 
A shot from the rifle of one of the Cos- 
sacks sent him tumbling over to join his coim- 
panion. The maral stood on his narrow perch, 
gazing at the hunters, as though challenging 
their admiration for his gallant leap. He was 
within easy shot. His horns alone were worth 
five times the yearly pay of one of the Cossacks. 
Poor and rude as they were, they had not the 
heart to fire at the noble beast. They looked at 
him for a few moments, carefully noted the pecu- 


rage, 
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- marks that distinguished him; then turne i! were on a hunting expedition, when they saw 
_and through the yrowing darkness retraced | a fine maral who had 
wolves, who were tearing the noble beast while 


TY) 
been run down by three 


wrilous Way to their camp, and related to 
les the story of the gallant stag, de- he was still alive. From their ambush the hunt- 
ers were on the point of firing upon the wolves, 


r comrac 
ing him so minutely that he might be recog- 
i. The next day they returned to the spot. 
two bears were found dead at the foot of the | poising upon level wing, preparing for a swoop 

ice ; the maral had again leaps dthe chasm, | They withheld their fire, waiting for what would 


hting upon a lower ledge, and had escaped. follow. Straight as an arrow’s flight the eag!e- 


when they saw overhead a couple of bearcoots 


Many a time afterward was he seen by hunters: shot down upon the wolves. These marauders 
not a man of them would draw trigger upon’ peres iving their winged assailants, stood on the 
- and he long remained, unharmed, the king defensive, baring their long yellow fangs, and ut 


tering a savage howl. It was all in vain. In 


native wilds. 
a few seconds the first bearecoot had struck his 


ITunting, indeed, apart from the care of their 
ke and herds, and an occasional barranca or | prey; one talon was fixed in his back, the other 
n the upper part of his neck, completely secur- 


rauding expedition against some hostile horde, 
while with his beak the e igle tore 


hief occupation of the nomades of the ing his head ; 
out the quivering liver of his prey. The second 


e ¢ 
nes. To aid them in the chase they have 
rained the bearcooft—a species of blac k eagle: eagle in a moment had in like manner pounced 
md one of these noble birds is almost always 


upon his quarry ; and in a few minutes two of 


found in the tents of the chiefs. But this fierce , the wolves were as lifeless as the stag which they 


hird. in his wild state, is quite able to hunt on) had hunted. 
h other desert | cape, was brought down by a shot from one ot 


jis own account, and to dispute wit! 
rauders the possession of their prey. \the hunters. These would not deprive the eagles 


day Mr. Atkinson an | his attendants | of the meal which they had won. After devour 


The third wolf, attempting to es- 


itt 
One 


BEARCOOTS AND WOLV 


; 
{ 
1 


ing the livers of the wolves, they finished their 


repast upon the stag, and then soared majestical- 
ly aloft. 

The wealth of these pastoral tribes consists 
almost entirely in their flocks and herds. Mr. 
Atkinson repeatedly mentions chiefs who owned 
10,000 horses, besides oxen and camels, and 
seep innumerable. It is no uncommon sight, 
i@ says, to see in a single herd 10,000 horses, 
1aoo camels, 20,000 horned cattle, and 50,000 
sheep all grazing together. But great as these 
numbers are, the animals ippear to occupy only 
a small space on the vast plains, while the aou/s, 
or tent-villages of their owners, are but mere 
points. 

As a specimen, and a very favorable one, of 
the home of one of the great chiefs of the ste ppes, 
we extract Mr. Atkinson's account of his vi 
Sultan Batyr : 

‘“*As we came near the aoul, three Kirghis 
‘ame to meet us, to guide me to the Sultan,whose 


yourt, or tent, was easily distinguished from the 
others by a spear standing at the entrance, with 
a long tuft of horse-hair floating in the breeze. 
As we rode up he came forward, took the reins 
of my bridle, giving me his hand to alight, 
saluted me, and then led the way into his dwell- 
ing. A Rokharian carpet and some tiger skins 
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were spread, on which a seat was off 


the 


red me, 
Sultan sat down opposite. Tea and dij 
fruits were immediately placed before us, «; 
which my host urged me to partake, setting n 
He was a hale old man, 
said to be more than eighty years of age, pos 
sessed good and pleasing features, a ruddy con 
plexion, and had but little hair, which was yer 
white. Several of his aged followers had tal 
their seats near him, while the younger ones sto 


a good example. 


The yourt was a spacious one, n 
forty feet in diameter, and thirteen feet | 
A boy was feeding a blazing fire in the cen 
and a great number of boxes and bales wi 
close behind me,-containing the old man’s tr 
ure. On some packages to my left were t 
Sultan's saddle and richly decorated horse-tray 
pings, ornamented with iron inlaid with sil 
Near these was the chair of state, which is ex 
ried on a camel before Batyr on his march. At 
the four corners it is decorated with peacoc] 
feathers, signifying his descent from Timo 
Khan (Tamerlane). <A fine hawk was perc! 
on one side of the yourt; on the opposite a | 
bearcoot was chained to a stump, shackled, | 
not hooded. Later in the evening, and thre 
young ones, with four children, came in. T! 


were the Sultan’s family, and had been at th 


KIRGHIS AOUL 
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ning occupation: the Sultana and the young 
ladies milking the cows, sheep, and goats—the 


younger children assisting. Night and morning 
this is the customary duty of the wives and 
laughters of these princes of the steppe, who are 
is proud of their descent from the great conquer- 
ras any English noble is of his Norman origin. 
Che maiden feels no degradation in milking her 
kine nor in saddling her horse; and when mount- 
ed, with hawk on wrist, manages her steed like 
an Amazon.” 

The food of these nomadic tribes is almost 
wholly derived from their flocks and herds. They 
» neither bread nor vegetables of their own 
production; a little rice and a few dried fruits 
vhich they procure from the caravans, with brick 
tea, which they make into a kind of soup, supply 
their place. Their herds of cattle are valuable 
to them chiefly for the milk, which they prepare 
n various ways, since they rarely cat beef, and 
mly when driven by extreme hunger. Mutton 
is the standing dish, and appears at every meal. 
rhe flesh of the horse-—broiled, boiled, or smoked 


lav 


| 


SHEITAN AND LEGTONS. 


his, 


the 


—is the favorite luxury of the Tatar, Kir; 
and Kalmuck The flesh of 
camel is sometimes used, but only on great festa 
occasions, or when the animal has been killed hy 
accident. 

The summer costume of both men and women 


gourmands. 


| consists of two or three silk or cotton /a/ats, 01 


These 
so that when one side is dirty the garment i- 
turned, and thus a new side appears ; 
becomes more foul than its predecessor it is turn- 
ed again, and so on until the garment drops off. 
a mass of filth and rags, when a new one is put 
The 
idea of washing one of these articles appears nev- 
er to have occurred to them. The summer cos 
tume of children is still more economical. The 
juveniles take a roll on the bank of a mudds 
pool; the scorching sun quickly dries the coat- 
ing which they thus obtain, and their toilet is 
complete. When their begins to 
wear, another comfortable roll in the mnd re- 
In the 


long dressing-gowns. are made double, 


when thi 


on, to undergo the same round of changes. 


show 


dress 


pairs it, so that it is as good as new. 


site 
‘ 
t 1 
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winter—for the cold is severe on these broad, 
windy plains—men, women, and children wear | 
fur coats, all made alike, so that it is difficult to | 
distinguish the sex of the wearers 

Their dwellings consist of conical tents, made | 
of willow frames so light that they can be trans- 
ported on the backs of camels, covered with 

ilocks or strips of felt. ‘These are manufac- 
tured hy the women in pieces of twenty-five feet 
long and seven broad. The process is very sim- 
ple. The wool of the sheep and the hair of the | 
camels are beaten together with rods until the 
whole mass becomes soft and fleecy. Reeds of 


| stance together. 
| mat is unrolled, sprinkled with water, and ther 
| rolled up again, 


CAVERN 


a uniform size, seven feet long, have been placed 


side by side on the ground, connected by string: 

passing through holes at the ends and middle 

Upon this mat the hair and wool is spread in a 
I 


uniform mass, nine inches thick. The mat i 
then carefully rolled up, pressing the woolly sub 


After lying some time, the 


“his process is repeated mam 
times, each operation compressing and com- 
pacting the material, until at last the origina 
thickness of nine inches is reduced to half at 
inch, The felt is then almost as solid as eather, 
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FUNERAL 


anl perfectly water-proof. They form exceed- | 
ingly warm coverings, and wear for years. 

Mr. Atkinson describes the funeral solemnities 
ff one of the chieftains of the steppes. Darma 
Syrym, of the race of Ghenghiz Khan—in fact, 
as almost every Virginian claims to be descend- 
ed from Pocahontas, so nearly all of the nomade 

hiefs of Tartary boast that the blood of Ghen- 
ghiz runs through their veins—lay on his death- 
bed. He had other claims than the owl's feath- 
er to this honor; for he had been a great war- 
rior, Whose prowess had been felt as far as the 
banks of the Jaxartes. Many of his horde came 
to witness his last moments; and no sooner had 
he ceased to breathe than swift messengers were 
dispatched to announce the event, and in a few 
hours it was known at every aoul within a cir- 
cuit of two hundred miles that the Sultan was | 
dead. The chiefs of every tribe poured in to | 
assist at the funeral rites. A spear, from which | 
floated a black flag, stood at the entrance of the | 
tent where lay the corpse of the Sultan. His | 
wealth was piled up on each side; his wives | 
and daughters knelt beside, chanting the funeral | 
dirge. In the rear of the tent men were en- 

Vou. XXI.—No. 125.—R 


{ 
| 


| vals a shriek and a plunge betokened that 
| horse had received the fatal thrust; 


night air. 


| accompaniment to the feasting. 


D THE STEPPES. 


SACRIFICE. 


gaged in slaughtering horses and sheep for the 
funeral repast. Iron caldrons were boiling, 
attended by men, stripped to the waist, busily 
engaged in skimming the boiling contents. All 
around were groups of men, with crimsoned 
hands and arms, dragging up the victims, or 
slaughtering them for the sacrifice. At inter- 
a 
his mem- 
bers were flung into the boiling caldrons, the 
steam from which rose like columns into the 
When the feast was prepared the 
guests seated themselves in circles upon the 
ground—the sultans in the centre, then their in- 
feriors, and beyond them the women; the wail- 
ing from the tent all the time keeping up a sad 
This continued 
for seven days. On the eighth the Sultan was 
borne to his tomb. The corpse was borne upon 
a camel, behind which were led two of his favor- 
ite horses. Then came his wives and daughters, 
and the women of his tribe, chanting a funeral 
hymn, whose solemn sounds rolled over the vast 
plain. On reaching the tomb the priests recited 
prayers, and recounted the valiant deeds of the 
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dead Sultan. ‘The two horses were killed, and 
their bodies were buried by the side of their late 
master. ‘Then the graves were filled up, and 
the procession returned to the aoul to partake 
of another grand funeral banquet; the women 
meanwhile chanting a mournful dirge before 
the pile of horse-trappings and apparel which 
had belonged to the dead Sultan. A hundred 
horses and a thousand sheep were slaughtered 
to provide for these funereal solemnities, which 
lasted for several days, until the people gradual- 
ly departed for their homes. But for a whole 
year the chanting at the Sultan’s grave was 
kept up at sunrise and sunset. 
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The space allotted to this article is exhausted ; 
and yet we have left untouched many of 
points of Mr. Atkinson’s narrative to which we 
had purposed to allude. The life of the officials 
of the Empire, dispatched to forward its inter. 
ests upon this distant frontier—a life abounding 
in hardship and adventure—has remained un- 
touched in this paper. For this and 
kindred topics, and especially for an account 
the region drained by the Amoor, we must ret: 
our readers to the work of Mr. Atkinson, and t 
that of our own countryman Mr. Collins, 
abstract of whose journal has already appea: 
in the pages of this Magazine. 


the 
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A JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF THE MOON.* 


A VILLAGE 


Utanta or Loom. 


URING the disastrous years 1857-58, while | 
the great commercial panic and the cruel 
Indian mutiny filled all Christendom with fear 
and trouble, two travelers, starting from nearly 
opposite points on the widest expanse of the 
African continent, were endeavoring, through 
all manner of hardships and dangers, to push 
their explorations to the very heart of the great 
terra incognita. If Mercury, the god of travel- 
ers, were a Frenchman, he would certainly have 
decreed that these two adventurous spirits, who 
were, single-handed, breasting the perils of this 
great waste, should meet and shake hands upon 
the highest peak of that range which, their dis- 
coveries render it probable, crosses the continent 
without deviating far one way or other from the 
* The Lake Regions of Central Africa, a Picture of 
Exploration. By Ricuarp F. Burton, Captain H.M.I. 
Army, ete. Svo. With numerous Illustrations, Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. 


INTERIOR IN THE LAND OF THE MOON. 


Iwanza, or Public-houses 


equinoctial line. Here they should, with rap- 
turous shouts, have planted the star-spangled 
banner of the Union and the red cross of Old 
England; and thus have given a subject to 
some eminent historical painter, languishing in 
obscurity for lack of human greatness to illus- 
trate. 

But whatever Mercury was in his youth, at 
present he is the most prosaic of old bachelors. 
Unappreciative of the grand dramatic point 
which he might have given to African explora- 
tion, he decreed that lack of shoes and supplies, 
the hostility of savages, and deadly fevers, should 
drive each traveler back on his tracks, and that 
their first meeting should take place far from the 
peaks of the Kong, in no more romantic a spot 
than the Editorial Room of Harper’s Magazine. 

Trusting some day to give our readers some 
accounts of Mr. Du Chaillu’s hunts of the gorilla, 


|and adventures among the ghoul-like tribes of 
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he Western Interior, who eat their dead, and | or three great seas, said to be situated in the far 


have even disinterre d the buried and putrid 
orpses of their neighbors to convert them into 
ood, We propose now to follow Captain Rich- 
ard Burton on his tour te the mysterious * Land 
if the Moon.” 

For several centuries European geographers 
rave had dim and vague reports of one, or two, 


3 


TRE 
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interior of Central Africa. Arab merchants 
had traveled thither in search of ivory, the pre- 
cious copal gum, and slaves. ‘They had brought 
back accounts, embellished in the Eastern way, 
of the dangers of the passage, and the beauty 
and prosperity of the country. Rich princes 
ruled over industrious people, who practiced the 


| 


PERSONNEL OF 


The Port 


Muinyi Kidogo, 


arts and amenities of life, owned flocks and! 
herds, houses, slaves, and cultivated fields. The 
great sea, of almost boundless extent, was navi- 
gated by vessels, who carried on a_ profitable 
coasting-trade, and made the waters white anc 
gay with prosperous sails, Such a country and 
people, indeed, as might—but never do—exist 
in some secluded, well-guarded spot of earth. 
This was the Land of the Moon. On our most 
recent charts this considerable region is prudent- 
ly marked ** unexplored,” and the blank yellow 
tint, which seems to consign it to torrid heats 
and yellow fevers, is blotted only by a series 
of dots which represent the ‘‘ great sea,” anc 
which, with the infelicity of map-makers, are 
put in exactly the wrong place. 


It is this region, so long wrapped in mystery | 
and given over to Arab tradition, that Captain | 
Burton determined to see with his eyes, and re- 
port on with his pen. ‘*The migratory in- 
stinct,” which, if report speaks true, is now urg- 
ing him westward to hunt the grizzly bear of 
our own Rocky Mountains, then turned his 
face toward the great sea. On the 16th of June, 
1857, he left Zanzibar Island. He was accom- 
panied by one European, two half-caste Portu- 
guese of Goa, two negro gun-carriers, and a 
guard of eight Baloch mercenaries. He had 
letters of introduction from the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar to some Arab merchants resident at Unyam- 
west, Which may be considered the half-way 
house on his route. A traveler must not go 
Without cash, and unfortunately the circulating 
medium in this country consists of such bulky 
articles as American cotton cloth, brass wire, 
and various colored beads. The total amount 


of luggage for the trip—and it proved insufficient 


| the interior. 


THE CARAVAN, 


er. 


Mother and Child 


in the end—required no less than 170 men--f 
neither camel nor other beast of burden is known 
in this region. When the gang was hired and 
paid in advance, they ran away, fearing to travel 
with a Muzungu, or white man. 
ti.ey forgot to return their advance. 
When expedition had reached this point 
of perplexity, naturally they were surrounded hy 
that class who still exist in Africa, and who 
trace their descent lineally from the gentlemen 
who comforted Job. One, who had visite 
Unyamwezi, declared that nothing less than 100 
guards, 150 guns, and several cannon, could 
enable them to fight a way through the perils of 


Of cours 


a 


Talsi, the Banyan, warned them 


| that for three days they must pass among savages 


who sit on trees and discharge poisoned arrow 


with such unvarying dexterity that they neve 


fail to wound the traveler mortally. For this 
reason they were strongly advised to avoid trees, 
which, as the country was an almost uninter- 
rupted forest, was of course an easy matter. 
Farther, they were assured that the chiefs of the 
interior had sent six letters to the coast forbid- 
ding the white man to enter their country. Also 
that the natives would hide their provisions and 
starve the invaders; that the rhinoceros, which 
encumbers the way, constantly kills 200 men at 
an onset; that armies of elephants attack the 
camps by night, and that those who escape the 
rhinoceros and elephant are unfailingly eaten by 
the hyena. Fortunately it was found that even 
against such tremendous dangers plenty of specu- 
lative fellows would volunteer for a considera- 
tion. Of course, the greater the danger the 
greater the pay. 

It is not good to be a white man in Africa. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE 
Even while they were recruiting a wail went 
through the coast town: ‘* QO son, hope of my 
brother! O husband! 

A young man of a good family traveling up 


the country hé ad been killed by the upse tting of 


'” (be honest), said the Banyan, 
“and own that this is the 
brought 


‘Insaf Karo 
to C Burton, 
tirst calamity which your presence has 
upon the co intry.” 

It is not pleasant to be regarded as the cause 
of every imaginable ill-luck—though it sounds 
odd to hear Captain Burton de -voutly thankful 
for the safe entrance into the world of 

any harm to whose tender frames 


savage babies 
ild have been visited on his head. For is not 


aptain 


a dozen 


the white man a wizard ? 

The Wasawahili—the coast tribe—are what 
Colonel Benton used to eall ‘great liars and 
dirty dogs.” They lie not from principle, but 
by nature. They glory in it, saying ‘“ Are we 
not Wasawahili ?” which is as much as to say 


‘artful dodgers.” They claim the right to sell 
their nephews and nieces into ‘Ts a 

man to want when his brothers and sisters have 
children ?” they. As might cted, 
the Vv take the sister’ —the surer side—to heir. 
Withal they If a blackbird 
chee chee” on the road a whole caravan 
stops, for that portends blood. Not till the par- 
chika” do they advance a 
Captain Burton dealt like a man of the world 
with this point of their character. When the 
party became anxious he sent for a Myanga—a 
me dicine man —pai 1 him liberally for a 
haul of prophecy,” and of course hi id the matter 
Jl his own way. The journey was to be pros- 


s.avery. 
say he ex} 
s son 
are superstitious. 


cries 


tridge cries ain. 


good 
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perous. There would be much talking and lit- 
tle killing (which proved to be entirely true). 
Before navigating the sea of (7jiji (the 
a sheep or a parti-colored hen should be killed 
lake. (They 


eaten by the irreverent white 


great sea 
and thrown into were duly 
killed, but, alas! 
man. ) 

Great bodies move slowly, especially in Africa, 
where twelve miles a day is railroad speed for a 


caravan, and necessitates a rest of at least two 


foll wing days. Moreover, there are three starts : 
the little start, when nobody pretends even to 
get up; the great start . which is all pretense ; 


and the final go. sy the time this has been at- 
tained many days are was sted, and the explorer 
has got safely rid of that virtue of patience which 
he inclines to consider a vice in this hot clim 
Henceforth he kicks against the pric ks: wy 
son of nnger: a man of thunder. 

The first of July saw them on their winding 
tal of the first 


way. Arrived at Nzasa, the capi 

district, they were reque ted to delay till news 
of their coming could be sent to the next chief. 
As this would cause a stoppage of three days— 


the first being the second a day of 
deliberation, and the third for the message— ‘ap- 
tain Burton declined to stay, but offers 1 to pay 
leave to go on, with which f 
posal to break the law the chief of Nzasa at once 
closed. 
So they passed on; 


“Sno day,” 


scinating pro- 


through a country of hills 


and plains, in which the spl ndid AKoodoo—an 
antelope —the zebra, the pheasant, quail, and 
other game were seen roaming at will. At every 


village the inhabitants rushed out to stare at the 
rers, 


strang 


‘* What should you think of these white men 
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THE IVORY PORTER, 
for husbands ?” 
other. 

** What, with such things (jack-boots) on their 
Sivigo! not by any means!” 

Occasionally they heard the howl of the fisi, 
the wolf of this region; which seldom attacks 
man, except when sleeping, but then snatches 
a mouthful from the face, causing a dreadful and 
permanent disfigurement. In the second week 
fever struck the explorers. Burton was weak- 
ened till he had to be held on his donkey as they 
traveled through huge morasses which barred 


their way; through thorny jungles, where every 


asked one of the fair sex of an- 


legs ? 


step rent a garment or drew blood from man 
and beast; up weary ascents, with the vertical 
sun glaring down upon their heads; across dry 
wastes, where the fever-parched traveler must 
cool his thirst with a few lukewarm drops of 
brackish water. But this was only the begin- 
ning. When the route began to be hard the men 
began to desert. By the end of the third week 
half the party had gone off, having previously 
wasted and stolen goods which should have lasted 
three months. Those who remained speculated 
with their master’s goods, and sold their burdens 
bit by bit for articles which they even then grum- 
bled to carry. In Africa all men are liars and 
thieves. Moreover, they are lazy, they are grum- 
blers, and they live in fear of their own shadows. 
This is Captain Burton’s verdict. 

As they approached the first range of mount- 
ains—the Delectable Mountains, Burton calls 
them, knowing that here health and vigor would 
come back in a measure—the country became 
more sickly, the pec yple more rude and barbarous, 
and their chiefs more insolent and exacting. One 


of the tribes, the Wadoe, have made their name | 


terrible in East Africa by the practice of canni- | 
balism. It seems to have been deliberately as- 
sumed. Finding themselves going to the wall | 
in a war with their neighbors, they began after 
a battle, and in the presence of their foes, to | 
roast and devour slices of the fallen. This was 
too much for the enemy. They could stand it 
to be killed; they did not relish the idea of 
being eaten. Consequently, they left the coun- | 
try to the victorious Wadoe. 

On the 7th of August the expedition left Zun- | 


THE CLOTH PORTER, AND WOMAN, IN USUGAKA. 


gomero, the two Europerns so weak they coul 
scarce sit their donkeys. Now came the ascent 
of the Usagara Mountains. The next day they 
saw the cocoa-tree for the last time. In th 
fields the rats were eating the crops, and th 
owners were digging out and eating the rats. 
Weak and exhausted, they at length reached the 
higher plains, where, beyond reach of the mias- 
mas, they recovered health and strength as by 
magic. 

As they marched on with renewed spirits, 
they began to meet skeletons, strewing the road 
—the remains of former caravans 
here starved to death. 


which had 
Happily they as yet ran 
no risk of that. Again they met a caravan whicl 
had lost fifty of its porters by small-pox—which 
dreadful disease, it seems, rages among the tribes 
almost constantly. Several of their party caught 
the infection, lagged behind, and were lost. 

~n the 10th of August fever reappeared, and 


several of the porters were down with small-pox. 


They had lost nearly all their donkeys. The 
men grumbled at the scarcity of water. . When 
Burton proposed that the loads which there wer 
no longer animals to.carry should be put upon 
the porters who were lightest burdened, a gen- 
eral row ensued. The Jemadar accused him of 
starving the party. ‘I told him not to eat 
abominations, upon which, clapping hand to hilt, 
he theatrically forbade me to repeat the words. 
Being prostrate with fever, I could only showhim 


| how little dangerous he was by using the same 


phrase half a dozen times.” Truly a lamenta- 
ble refuge for x. stalwart warrior, more inclined 


| to the use of the strong arm than to such child's 


play. The upshot was that all but his Wan- 
yamwezi (interior) porters left him, but seeing 
no pursuit made, prudently returned to their 
duty. All this was worse than fever. 

Nor was the road, when they were happily in 
motion, devoid of pests, enough to sicken a well 
man, and this man was sick. Often the path 
was slippery with mud. They sustained as best 
they could the savage attacks of armies of pre- 


| datory ants, some of enormous size and all of 


notably fierce tempers. These animals know 


| neither fear nor fatigue. They rush on, reckless 


of impending destruction ; nor can they be ex- 
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pelled from a hut but by fire or boiling water. 
The tzetze, the venomous fly first made known 
by Dr. Livingstone, also here attacked man. 
Cattle, fortunately, they had none to be stung 
to death by it—and to man its bite is merely 
painful, not poisonous. 
as that of our large horse-fly, and its attacks are 
s» persistent that it is impossible to drive it off. 
And to crown their misery, there was famine in 
‘land; and on many stages water was scarce 

il brackish. 
Falling short of porters, at Inenge two women 
» added to the train. One, Sikujui (Don’t 
know) by name, enlivened a few days by her 
She was a bad subject; broke every 
ig intrusted to her, as the best way of getting 
rid of a load; was married to the giant of the 
caravan to subdue her temper, and unmarried 
and sold in a week to a traveling trader, who 
came with a broken head, next morning, to com- 
plain of having been swindled. On the 10th of 
September they came to another steep ascent. 
‘Trembling with ague, with swimming heads, 
ears deafened by weakness, and limbs that 
would hardly support us, we contemplated with 
. dogged despair the apparently perpendicular 
path that ignored a zigzag, and the ladders of 
root and boulder, hemmed in with tangled vege- 
tation, up which we and our starving, drooping 
asses were about to toil. 


But its sting is as severe 
g 


pranks. 


My companion was 
so weak that he required the aid of two or three 
supporters; I managed with one.” As they 
in the midst of Pass Terrible the 


were this 


BELOCH GUARD. 


justly observed, he never expected to see them | 


again, and it was his painful duty to get all he 


The Wagogo they found a grain more intelli- 
gent than their neighbors. Instead of stupidly 


about them with screams and remarks of won- 
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could out of them, which he faithfully did. | 


regarded as ‘‘men full of knowledge,” 
| means 
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**sayhah,” or war-cry, rang out in their rear, 
and the cowardly guards and porters at once 
proposed to run off and leave the whites to their 
fate. Fortu- 
nately they were plundering somebody else. 

They were now in Usagara, of which the chief 
people, called Wa igara, wear the classical coif- 
fure of ancient Egypt, distend the ear-lobes with 
ornaments till they hang down on the shoulders, 
wear scant wrappers of wild beast skins, and 
ornament themselves with the precious beads, 
which are the chief circulating medium of the 
country. They are armed with bows and ar- 
rows, spears, and shields of hardened skin. 

On the 26th of September they met with the 
first topographical disappointment. The Ziwa 
had been described to them as a piece of water 
fit to float a man of war. They found it a mere 
pond, ‘* News from afar,” said Kidogo, their 
guide, when spoken to about the false report. 
Here, too, began the system of levying tribute, 
or black mail, which continued all the way to 
Ujiji, and all the way back—every little, petty 
sultan through whose territory they passed de- 
manding and receiving presents for himself, for 
his wives, for his children, for his ministers, and 
for any others of his people who happened to be 
in necessitous circumstances. 


For there were savages behind. 


The shave is ace 

It is set by the 
sultan, and if refused is taken by force. With 
the trading caravans it is usual to pay tribute 
only one way. 


cording to the traveler’s means. 


3ut these white men were ex- 
ceptional cases; and as the Suitan of Ugogo 


AFRICAN STANDING POSITION, 


the ground, and where the women weave sucli 
| cottons. = 
cried ; 
man !” 
| resented the whites : 
paying no attention to the whites, they crowded 


Vhat will happen to us?” they 
never yet this manner of 


Some Arabs had industriously misrep- 


‘Swe saw 
and they found themselves 
which 
magic—as causing rain to fall in ad- 


der. Some even asked for particulars of that vance, and droughts to destroy the country in 
wonderful ‘‘ white land” where beads grow in! the rear; as possessors of four arms, and but 


i 
val = A 
ti 
if | 


qi 


one eye. It was believed that they cooked wa- | not injured; but the day before they left the 
ter-melons and threw away the seeds, thus gen- | country Burton was required to bind himself by 
erating small-pox ; that they heated and hard- | solemn oath not to smite the land with drought 
ened milk, thus breeding a murrain among ecat- | or with fatal disease, the Sultan declaring that 
tle; that their wire, cloth, and beads bred mis- | all he had was in their hands. 

fortunes ; and that they intended to return next | Here, too, the people began to be great beer- 
year to take the country. The last the most | swillers. Pombé is made of fermented grains 
terrible threat of all. Nevertheless they were | of the country. It is a highly intoxicating 
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A JOU RNEY TO 


‘THE 


LADIES 


1quor 5 
drink deep potations—men and women alike 
rolling about town in a maudlin or murderous 
The chief is drunk at least every other 
iy, and has wit enough not to do business ex- 
ept on the off days, when his temper is soured 


hy abstinence, and the traveler pays, as he should, 


for the headache which is the secondary result | 


of pombe, 

The religious ideas of the Wagogo are best 
made apparent by the following In the 
days of Arab trading a caravan pass- 
ed through Ugogo, at whose head was Juma 
Mfumbi, a Diwan, and a huge fat man. The 
people, penetrated with admiration at his corpu- 
lence, after many experiments to discover wheth- 
er it was real or not, determined that he was, 
and must be, the deity. After coming to this 
conclusion, they resolved that, being the de‘ty, 
he could improve their country by heavy rains. 


story: 


early 


When he protested against both resolutions, they | 


proposed to put him to death. Fortunately a 
succession of favorable showers released the poor 
Diwan; but also convinced the Wagogo. 

These people are peculiar for the smallness of 


the cranium, compared with the broad cireum- | 


ference of the lower face. ‘* Seen from behind, 
the appearance is that of a small half-bowl fitted 


SMOKING P 


and it is the delight of the people to | 


LAND OF THE 


MOON. 


ARTY IN UNYAMWEZL. 


upon one of considerably larger bias; and this. 
with the widely extended ears, gives a remark 
able expression to the face.” They 
greedy of slaves, for whom they give 
country being full 
tured in pits. 


are ver} 
ivory, the 
of elephants, which are ecap- 
After mid-day it is hard to find a 
sober man in the whole community. 

At last, amidst gun-firing, and dressed in their 
| best, long preserved for this occasion, the cara- 
van entered Kazeh, the chief town of Unyam- 
wezi. It was the one hundred and thirty-fourth 
day of their journey, and they were now about 
half way. The porters had begged powder for 
a grand and noisy entrance, ‘“¢ Every 
peddler fires guns here. Shall a great man creep 
into his Tembe (house) without a soul knowing 
it?” Here they were hospitably received, fed, 
doctored, comforted, and, after a long, long de- 
lay, were able to hire more men to send them 
on their now still more hazardous way. 

And here is, perhaps, the best place to de- 
scribe a day’s work of the caravan. It must be 
borne in mind that it is a motley, many-minded 
body —the porters, the guards, and the Aral 
superintendents and stewards, and Portuguese 
cooks all ready to cut each other's throats, and 
each determined to have his own w ay, if at all 
| possible. About four a.m. the crowing of the 


saving, 
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cocks, which accompany every party, announces 
that daylight is at any rate approaching. Cap- 
tain Burton, who has been longing for his break- 
fast since he waked at three, rouses the Portu- 
guese, who, shivering with cold, build up a fire 
and prepare the morning meal of rice-milk or 
porridge, and coffee or tea when they are on 


hand. Meantime the Baloch guard are singing 


and praying, as a devout introduction to the | 


day’s lying and stealing. About five o’clock 


the camp is fairly roused; and now is the crit- | 


ical moment which decides the fate of the day. 
The porters have promised to start early, and 
make a good march. If, as is like to happen, 
they have unanimously changed their minds, 
that day is wasted. No persuasion would help 
on. If, however, the question seems to have 
tivo sides, the master may put in a few judicious 
remarks, and, after some struggle, hear the wel- 
come sounds, ‘* Kweeha! kweeha! pakia! hopa! 
collect! pack! set out! safari! safari los! a 
journey, a journey to-day!” mixed with some 


peculiar African boasts, as P"hunda! Ngami! | 


I am an ass! a camel!” and a roar of bawling 
voices, drumming, whistling, piping, and the 
braying of the surviving donkeys. 

Now begins a lively time. Every man is 
busied, but unhappily his chief business is to 
look out the smallest burdens, to get out of the 
way of extra work, and to skulk as far as possi- 
ble out of the duties he is paid for. In the midst 
of the hurly-burly the chief guide, Kidogo, comes 
to consult with his master as to the programme 
of the day. At last the porters are driven from 
the fires, over which they linger to the last mo- 
ment, and begin to pour out of the camp. They 
rush in a mass to some trees at a hundred yards 
distance, and stack their loads to wait for the 
invalid and the lazy. Captain Burton and his 
companion mount their asses, or, if the fever has 


proved too much for them, crawl into ham- 
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mocks which are borne on the shoulders of men. 
Then follow their gun and ammunition bearers - 
| the cooks with the kitchen department; and 
when at last the commandant of the rear-guard 
casts his eves over the deserted ground, he is 
pretty sure to find half a dozen packs, which hav. 
been left in the hope they would be forgotten, 
These he bullies some of the quieter porters into 
carrying in addition to their own loads, and then 
at last all is in motion. 

In advance marches the Kirangozi, or Mn- 
| yamwezi guide, bearing a light load and a blood 
jred flag, the sign of a caravan coming from 
| Zanzibar. Him follows a drummer, who is ex- 

empted from loads, and beguiles the way by 
drumming upon a tom-tom, The Kirangozi is 
clad in splendor. A magnificent square of scar- 
let broadcloth is cast over his shoulders in the 
| manner of the Mexican poncho ;” his head is 
| dressed with feathers and monkeys’ tails. 
|skin of a wild-cat hangs about his neck. 
| insignia of his office is a fly-flapper made of the 
tail of some wild beast, which he affixes to his 
person behind, as though it were a natural growth 
| This custom, which obtains also among the chiefs 
of some of the interior tribes, has probably given 
pads to the rumors, brought by French trav- 
lelers from the coast, of a people having tails. 
No man is permitted to precede the Kirangozi. 
| T'respassers are fined. 
| About the time the last man has left the 
camp, the travelers’ houses where they camp, 
and which are built of thatch, are generally set 
on fire by some careless or mischievous fellow, 
and with this excitement the caravan winds on 
its way in Indian file, each porter bearing upon 


his shoulders or head a huge bundle, generally 


ing some seventy pounds, 


| about six feet long by two in diameter, weigh- 
| A Mganga, or med- 
fee 

|icine man, always accompanies the party, but 


}acts also as porter. ‘The masters of the caravat 


HEAD-DRESSES OF THE WANYAMWEZL. 
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‘ 


bring up the rear to prevent desertion. The 


t 


of z 


arbarian porters wear their worst clothes on 
he journey. For head-dress some wear a fillet 
Jpra’s skin, whose long hairs radiate out- 


ward like the gloria about a saint’s head. Skins 


t 


¢ the leopard and ocelot, ostrich feathers, and 


‘metimes an ox-tail stuck perpendicularly upon 

ie forehead, are other ornaments. The arms 
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are decorated with he avy bracelets of ivory 7 brass, 
or copper; their necks w ith beads or little strings 
of bells. All carry arms: bows and arrows, as- 
segais, a knobstick, or a battle-axe borne upon 
the shoulder. The recreations of the journey 
whistling, blowing on 
horns, imitations ot the cries of birds and beasts, 
and the use of a certain slang, which is talked 


are singing, shouting, 


en 
== 
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only 
cry; Mgogolo! a stoppage! 
be tired!) Home is near! Hasten, Kirangozi! 
Oh, we see our mothers! We go to eat! 

As for Burton, he rides silently along, think- 
ing of the imminent attack of fever, or the next 
black-mail levy of the next sultan, till at last 
some bright spirit of the motley crew advances 
to enter into conversation. The intellectual de- 
lights of this last resource for passing the weary 
day are shadowed in the following example. 
Twanigana is the speaker : 

‘The state, Mdula?” (i. e., Abdullah, Bur- 
ton’s name, and a word unpronounceable to Ne- 
groid organs. ) 


on the tramp. Hopa! Hopa! go on! they 
Food! food! Don’t 


‘* The state is very! (well) and thy state ?” 

‘* The state is very ! (well) and the state of 
Svikka ? (Burton’s companion. )” 

**'The state of Spikka is very! (well.)” 

** We have escaped the Wagoxo,” 
Twanigana, ‘‘ white man oh!” 

** We have escape l, oh my brother !’ 

‘©The Wagogo are bad.” 

They are bad.” 


**'The Wagogo are very bad.” 


resumes 


‘They are very bad.” 

* The Wagogo are not good.” 

‘** They are not good.” 

‘The Wagogo are not at all good.” 

“ They are not at all good.” 

“TI greatly feared the Wagogo, who kill the 
Wanyamwezi.” 

** Exactly so!” 

‘* But now I don’t fear them. 

—s and ——s, and I would fight the whole 

tribe, white man oh!” 

** Truly so, oh my brother!” 

A cow is sufficient, if she charges, to break and 
scatter the line. 


loads and seamper after him. When they catch 


him, as they always do, he is instantly torn to | 


pieces and devoured raw. 
meet, the two Kirangozi sidle up with a stage 
pace, a stride, and a stand, prance with side- 
long looks till arrived within distance, then sud- 
denly ducking their heads butt each other like 
rams. ‘The weaker of course is a 


laugh—for it is only a joke. But the party 


whose headman has been butted down must yield | 


precedence to the conquering caravan. 
About eight o’elock, when the fiery sun has 
topped the trees, a pool of water is the signal for 


a short halt, which the porters devote to smok- | 
ing tobacco and bang, and their masters to break- 


fast. Presently all are under way for another 
two hours. If the day’s work is prolonged be- 
yond ten o’clock, toward noon the porters begin 
to grumble. The hot sand scorches even their 
hardened soles. Some set their burdens against 
trees, and rest in their shade; other stray off the 
path. This is an anxious time for the master; 
for now desertions take place if he does not care- 
fully watch. The porters have, however, one 
very unexpected point of principle. They do 
not carry off their burdens, 


I call them 


A hapless hare crossing the | 
path causes the whole 150 men to set down their | 


When two caravans | 


Soth | 
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At last, about ten or eleven, the hubbub jin 
front increases, and shows that the resting-plac« 
has been reached by the van. Then gradual) 
the elongated train draws in its length like a vast 
worm. Every fellow rushes to secure the best 
hut or shelter; fires are lit, provisions cooked. 
bang smoked, and all is quarrelsome hilarity 
and here they are for the rest of the long 
day and the night. In the afternoon rations 
foraged for, for the morrow, and cloth sen 
to buy more; a bull perhaps is slain, and 
porters fight about their shares like hyenas. 
four Captain Burton dines, when there is 
thing to eat. 
and songs. 


In the evening there are dai 
Of the last he gives a specimer 
such a maudlin song as sailors sing when w 
ing anchor: 


Muzunga Mbaya (the wicked white man) ¢ 
shore, 
Puti! Puti! 
Muzunga Mbay 
Puti! Pati! 
as he gives us ¢ 
Puti! ti! 
We will traverse the hill and the stream, 
Puti! Puti! 
With the caravan of this ¢ 
Puti! Puti! 


We will follow 


As long 


These songs are varied by quarrels and 
cussions on the one standing subject of conversa- 
tion, food, until, at last, they sink off to sleep 
But even in the middle of the night the wome 
wake up to have an extra talk. 

Besides the pagan medicine man, the ecarav: 
is fortunate in the possession of an Arab who 
unites the of priest and 
Though a great thief, his religion hangs heavy 
on this man’s hands; and as they sit promis- 
cuously about the fire, he suddenly attacks one 
of the heathen, who has taken the, in his case, 
very fanciful name of Muzunga Mbaya (th: 
wicked white man), for he is black as the ace of 
spades. 

** And thou, Muzunga Mbaya, thou also must 
die!” 


‘Ugh! ugh!” replies the Muzunga, person- 


avocations 


| ally offended, ‘* don’t speak in that way! Thou 


must die too.” 

‘*Tt is a sore thing to die,” 
hammed. 

‘* Hoo! Hoo!” exclaims the other, ‘it is bad, 
very bad, never to wear a nice clotn, no longer 


resumes Gul Mo- 


| to dwell with one’s wife and children, not to eat 


and drink, snuff, and smoke tobacco. 
Hoo! it is bad, very bad!” 

‘*But we shall eat,” rejoins the Moslem, 
“the flesh of birds, mountains of meat, and 
delicate roasts, and drink sugared water, and 
whatever we hunger for.” 

The African’s mind is disturbed by this tissue 
of contradictions. He considers birds some- 
what low feeding, roasts he adores, he contrasts 
mountains of meat with his poor half-pound in 
pot, he would sell himself for sugar; but again 
he hears nothing of tobacco; still he takes th: 
trouble to ask, 

‘* Where, oh my brother ?” 


Hoo! 


= 
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‘ There,” € xclaims Gul Mohammed, pointing ‘+ Astaghtar ullah (1 beg parde n of Allah)!” 
the skies. 


ejaculates Gul Mohammed, half angry, half 
This is a chokepear” to Muzunga Mbaya. | amused. ** What 

distance is great, and he can searcely be- | No, my brother, 
‘eve that his interlocutor has visited the firma- 


a mshenzi (pagan) this is! 
I have not exactly been there 5 
but my Mulangu Allah) told my Apostle, who 

told his descendants, who told my father and 
| mother, who told me, that when we 


ment to see the provision ; he therefore ventures 
n the query, die we 


« And hast thou been there, oh my brother ?” | shall go toa Shamba (a plantation where 


| 
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Qof!” grunts Muzunga Mbaya, ‘‘it is good 
of you to tell us all this Upumbafu (nonsense) 
which your mother told you. So 
plantations in the skies ?” 

* Assuredly,” replies Gul Mohammed, who 
expounds at length the Moslem idea of paradise 
to the African’s running commentary of ** Nen- 
da we!” (be off!), ‘* Mama-e!” my mo- 
ther!), and ‘**'T ina,” which may not be 
translated. 

Muzunga Mbaya, wh 


there are 


oh, 


or the last minute has 


been immersed in thought, now suddenly raises 


his head, and, with somewhat of a goguenard 
air, inquires, 

** Well, then, my brother, thou knowest all 
things! Answer me: is thy Mulungu black 
like myself, white like this Muzungu, or whity- 
brown as thou art ?” 

Gul Mohammed is fairly floored: he ejacu- 
lates sundry la haul! to collect his wits for the 
reply— 

** Verily the Mulungu hath no color.” 

**To-o-oh Tuh!” exclaims the Muzunga, 
contorting his wrinkled countenance, and spit- 
ting with disgust upon the ground. He was 
now justified in believing that he had been 
made a laughing-stock. The mountain of meat 
had, to a certain extent, won over his better 
judgment: the fair vision now fled, and left 
him to the hard realities of the half-pound. 
He turns a deaf ear to every other word ; and, 
devoting all his assiduity to the article before 
him, he unconsciously obeys the advice which 
many an Eastern philosopher has inculcated t 
his disciples— 


0 |} 
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“Hold fast the hour, though fools say nay 
The spheres revolve, they | 
The \ Vy to-d 
The fool shall joy his joy to-morrow.” 


ing thee sorrow: 


» enjoys his joy ty, 


This is the day’s work. As for the prog 
ten miles make a huge day’s journey. 
On the 14th of November the rainy seas n 
in With a tremendous storm of rain ‘and 66 ry 
is here called. The weath¢ 
now became cooler, and the climate healthier 


a degree. 


stones,” as hail 

The rainy season is the white man’s 
holiday in tropical Africa. Nevertheless 
violent change of seasons brought out from th: 
debilitated systems violent paroxysms of fever, 
which prostrated Captain Burton and all | 
more immediate attendants. As_ they 
vanced a new peril beset them. The currency 
ichanged. The blue and black beads, which 
had passed below, now proved almost worthless. 
They had to be exchanged at a ruinous dis- 
| count for the pipe-stem kind, which were in de- 
}mand. These again came into disrepute, a1 
necessitated another change near the great sea. 
Finally, at Kajjanjeri Burton was struck wit! 
paralysis of the lower limbs. ‘‘ About three 
p.m. I was obliged to lay aside the ephem« 
by an unusual sensation of nervous irritabilit 
which was followed by a general shudder, as in 
the cold paroxysms of fever. Presently the ex- 
tremities began to weigh and burn as if exposed 
to a glowing fire. At sunset the attack had 
reached its height. I saw, yawning wide to re- 
ceive me, 


ad- 


“those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows.’ 


IMPLEMENTS USED IN THE LAND OF THE MOON, 


1. Paddle.—2. Sange, or Gourd.—3. Bellows.—4. Drum.—5. Stool.—6. Zeze (guitar).—7. D’hete. 
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The whole bi nly was palsied, powerless, motion- 
less, and the limbs appeared to wither and die; 
the feet had lost all sensation, except a throbbing 
and tingling as if pricked by 2 number of needle 
points; the arms refused to be directed by will, 
and to the hands the touch of cloth and stone 
the same. Gradually the attack spread 
upward till it compre ssed the ribs.” This at 
two months’ distance from medical aid, and, as 
Captain Burton bitterly remembered, with the 
work of the expedition only half accomplished. 
The Arabs who were called in declared the 
case not novel; it was a consequence of malaria, 
but beyond their skill. They only prophesied 
that in ten days he would be able tomoye. On 
the tenth he mounted his donkey. But it wasa 


year ere he could walk to any distance; and 
more ere the numbness of extremities disappear- 
ed, ‘Toward the end of January the whites and 
the Goanese were nearly blind; another result 
of malaria. Every thing was seen as through a 
dark mist. 
And now at last they entered into the Land 
of the Moon, a district of peaceful rural beauty, 
which is really, the explorers say, the garden of 
Central Intertropical Africa. The fields yield 
fold; water the 
though unhealthy to residents, is better than to 
the eastward, The forests abound in lions and 
leopards, cynhyenas, and wild-cats; on the plains 
are seen the elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, 
Cape buffalo, the juaygar, and the splendid koo- 


is abundant; climate, 


IXty 


Birds of various kinds and several beau- 


tiful monkeys frequent the neighborhood of the 
pools. The people are fat and brave. They 
remove the eyelashes, and the women are re- 
markable for the elongation of the mammary 
organ. Cloth is only worn by the wealthier 
The commonalty dress in skins, but 
wear ornaments of beads and brass wire. When 
a woman is about to become a mother she retires 
to the jungle, and after a few hours returns to 
the hut, with the child wrapped in foal-skin upon 
her back, and probably carrying a load of fire- 
her head When she bears 
twins, one is immediately killed. But the poor 
mother wraps a gourd in skins, and tends and 
feeds it like the survivor, near whom this touch- 
ing effigy is always laid to sleep. The father 
owns his children, and may sell or slay them 
without reproach. By a curious reversal of com- 
mon customs a man leaves property to the chil- 
dren of his concubines, but none to those by his 
wives. The former have no friends, he SAYS ; 
the latter have relations. At ten the boy is his 
own master, plants his tobacco patch, and aspires 
to build a hut for himself. 

The young girls remain till marriageable in the 
father’s house. Then they leave it, and live, a 
number together, in a separate hut. Here they 


classes, 


wood on besides. 


are courted, and from here they are married. 
Husband and wife have no community of goods. 
They plant, trade, and save separately, and a 
husband or wife succeeding to an inheritance 
will abandon the other partner to starvation. 
They are fond of pombé, but get drunk in build- 
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of which 
there are two in each village, one for men and 
the other for women, The sexes do not eat to- 
gether, even boys disdaining to eat with woe 
men. To ‘‘sit upon ] is the term for 
drinking to intoxication. When a prominent 
man falls sick, the Mganga, or doctor, fixes, by 
incantations, upon the poor wretches who have 
These are tortured by forcing 
the thumb back upon the hand; the victim who 
confesses is speared or beheaded ; 


ings erected for convivial purposes, 
mbe” 


bewitched him. 


and every day 
men and women die, till the sick man either re- 
covers or dies himself. 

At last, on the 13th of February, 1858, they 
stood upon the top of a hill, to surmount which 
had cost the last donkey his life. 

‘“*What is that streak of light which lies be- 
low ?” inquires Captain Burton of his Arab com- 
panion. 

*T am of opinion,” quoth 
that is the water.” 

Looking with his dimmed eyes through a vail 
of trees and jungle, poor Burton saw a narrow 
strip of water, a mere pond ; 
his ill luck and the Arab exaggeration that led 
him through this valley of the shadow of death 
for so poor a] rize. 

dut advancing a little farther, the whole glori- 
ous view opened to him, filling him ‘ with won- 
der, admiration, and delight.” With a hearty 
shout of joy he hailed the goal of all his troublous 
journey. He had found the sea; and it was 
worth the d 

‘* Nothing in sooth,” he says, ‘* could be more 
picturesque than this first view of the Tanganyika 
Lake, as it lay in the lap of the mountains, bask- 
Below 
and beyond a short foreground of rugged and 
precipitous hill-fold, down which the foot-path 
zigzags painfully, a narrow strip of emerald 
green, never sere and marvelously fertile, shelves 
toward a ribbon of glistening yellow sand, here 
bordered by sedgy rushes, there cleanly and clear- 
ly cut by the breaking wavelets. Further in 
front stretch the waters, an expanse of the light- 
est and softest blue, in breadth varying from 
thirty to thirty-five miles, and sprinkled by the 
crisp east wind with tiny crescents of snowy 
foam. The back-ground in front is a high and 
broken wall steel-colored mvuuntain, here 
flecked and capped with pearly mist, there stand- 
ing sharply penciled against the azure air; its 
yawning chasms, marked by a deeper plum-color, 
fall towards dwarf hills of mound-like propor- 


3ombay, “that 


and began to curse 


iscovery. 


ing in the gorgeous tropical sunshine. 


of 


tions, which apparently dip their feet in the 
wave. To the south, and opposite the long, low 
point, behind which the Malagarazi River dis- 


charges the red loam suspended in its violent 
stream, lie the bluff headlands and capes of 
Uguhha, and, as the eye dilates, it falls upon a 
cluster of outlying islets, speckling a sea-hori- 
zon. Villages, cultivated lands, the frequent 
canoes of the fishermen on the waters, and on a 
nearer approach the murmurs of the waves break, 
ing upon the shore, give a something of variety, 
of movement, of life to the landscape, which. 
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2. Burned down.—3. Put 
all the fairest prospects in these regions, 
wants but a little of the neatness and finish of 
art—mosks and kiosks, palaces and villas, gar- 
dens and orchards—contrasting with the profuse 
lavishness and magnificence of nature, and diver- 


sifying the unbroken coup duil of excessive 

ation, to rival, if not to excel, the most ad- 
mired scenery of the classic regions. The riant 
shores of this vast crevasse appeared doubly beau- 
tiful to me after the silent and spectral mangrove- 
creeks on the East-African sea-board, and the 
melancholy, monotonous experience of desert 
and jungle scenery, tawny rock and sun-parched 
plain, or rank herbage and flats of black mire. 
Truly it was a revel for soul and sight! For- 
getting toils, dangers, and the doubtfulness of 
return, I felt willing to endure double what I 
had endured ; and all the party seemed to join 
with me in joy.” 

On the next day they paddled over the lake— 
the first white men who had ever bathed their 
hands in its cool waters—to the locality of the 

But, alas! the town re- 
ported by the Arabs to be as large as Zanzibar, 
proved to be only a rude trading centre, boast- 
ing a number of dilapidated houses and an open 
market space, where crowds of dusky barbarians 
bought and sold ivory, slaves, provisions, and 
fruits, with much scolding and frequent dagger- 
thrusts. 

The party were assigned houses, and received 
numerous civilities from the people, who expect- 
ed to get their trade. At last Burton was forced 
to declare that he had no commercial object in 
view, but that he would pay as much tribute as 
a trader. It was an incautious acknowledg- 
ment. ‘These are men who live by doing no- 
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Frame.—i 
as ils reward 
| thing!” exclaimed the suspicious Wajiji; and 
thenceforth, though they submitted to every ex- 
action, all was vain. ‘They were held in bad 
odor; and as nobody would gain by them, ev 
ery body was consistently uncivil. 

rhe first two weeks were days of rest. Fora 
fortnight the unhappy Burton lay upon the earth, 
too blind to read or write, too weak to ride 
ill to converse. 


too 
His companion suffered in ad 
dition from a curious distortion of face, which 
forced him to chew sideways like a cow. 

With partial recovery came the desire to ex- 
plore the lake—a desire made more urgent by a 
report that from its northern extremity issued a 
large river flowing northward. 


knows ? 


Perhaps—wh 
—thought our explorers, the Nile! The 
thought that they held, perchance, in their hands 
the clew to a riddle which has gone unsolved fo1 
twenty centuries—that was a thought to spur 
them on to their bravest. Fortune, fame, hung 
upon a voyage of perhaps a hundred mil 
water. 


es by 


To get boats was an undertaking requiring 
four weeks’ negotiations. At last they were 
fairly embarked in two long, shallow, narrow, 
and frail boats, crowded with a horde of swper- 
numerary blacks, who had their own business 
affairs to look after, and in momentary dang 
of being overset. Seated in the bottom at the 
midships of the boats, wet through by the spray 
of the paddles and by the leakage, which re- 
quired the services of two constant bailers ; half 
starved, and in constant danger of losing their 
lives in the affrays with people along shore, they 
at last arrived, after an eleven days’ voyage, at 
an island in the northern portion of the lake, in- 
habited by indubitable cannibals. They are a 


ver 
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craded set, devour, man, all man- 
ner of carrion and vermin. ‘The next day the 
narrowing shores proc laimed that they were ap- 
proaching the te rmination of their voyage. With 
anxious eyes they se anned the waters ahead, to 

itch their first glimpse at the expected fount- 
ains of the Nile. On the 27th they landed at 
the extreme point to which trade is carried by 
the U jiji people. 

[he next day came three stalwart negroes, 
ne of the sultan of the country, who dispelled 
all their hopes. ‘They had been to the river. It 
flow out of the lake. It was a short 
and trifling stream. They offered to convey Bur- 
ton to see with his own eyes. But his attendants 
and the negroes refused point b lank either to go 
along or to await his return. They lived in a 
te of chronic terror of the barbarians ; would 
yards from the boats even to get sup- 
So, 


di 


eta 
not stir five 3 
plies, and insisted upon returning. assur- 
ine himself that he had at last heard the truth 
about the eves stream, they turned s adly 
back. 
Meantime Burton, by reason of an ulcerated 
ith, was compe ‘led to live t nv suction for the 
! r part of two weeks ; and his comp anion was 
made deaf by a bug w! hich crawled into his ear, 
and wh ich he incautious sly rammed down with a 
tick. Moreover, the extortions of the various 
dicnitaries left them with scarce beads enough to 
buy fi od, and they actus ully saw sti urvation star- 
ne them in the face here, where no soul would 
have pitied them; when luckily supplies, long- 
expected, reached them from Zanzibar. Then, 
-o. fevered, wearied, and in many ways disap- 
pointe 1, but yet with the gratification of hi wing 
made a real and important discovery, they set 
their faces eastward once more. And here, with 
some account of the lake and its people, we leave 
Captain Burton. 

‘The eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika is dis- 


tant. in a direct Jine, 540 geographical miles | 
| 
from the eastern coast of the continent. rhe | 


windings of the caravan route make the distance | 


up to about 950 miles. ‘To traverse this dis- 
tance the expedition had ts aken seven and a half 
months. Thei ir average rate of mare hing was 
2} miles per hour, and the number of marching 
hours was 420. ‘The number of halts exceeded 
the marches by one-third. 

The Tans ganyika (**meeting-place of w aters”) 
Lake occupies the centre of the length of the 
African continent, and lies on the western ex- 
tremity of the eastern third of its breadth. Its 
total length is about 250 geographical miles ; its 
breadth from 30 to The superficial 
area it covers is about 5000 square miles. It is 
therefore somewhat larger than our Lake Onta- 
rio. and smaller than Lake Erie. The water is 
sweet and pure, bu. has a consider: able power of 
corroding metal and leather. The land and sea 
breezes are felt upon its shores almost as dis- 
tinctly as on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
The chief breezes are from southeast and south- 
west. The lake is very subject to squalls, in 


35 miles. 


which a short, chopping sea makes pavigation | 
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cniuatendll le ne unsafe in the vessels of the 
natives. ‘These are mostly long, very narrow, 
and shallow boats, made of trees, and which they 
have not yet learned to unite for safety, or to 
fit with outriggers, in the manner of the Pacitic 
islanders. ‘There is but one Arab dow on the 
lake, and that Captain Burton could not get. 
The hippopotamus and crocodile found in 
great numbers on all parts of the The 
woods abound in elephants. The soil is fertile 
Sugar-cane, and cotton are 
be purchased in the bazar. 
goats, fowls, and pigeons are reared. Poultry 
and eggs the people sell, but do not eat. Pig- 
cons they rear, but will not sell. Ujiji is the 
great slave mart for a vast extent of country 
around. 

The Wajiji are a burly race of barbarians, 
insolent in their manner, with harsh voices, 
large feet and hands, dark skins considerably 
tattooed, plain faces, entirely devoid of mustac he 
or beard which are pulled out with tweezers, 
and straight, sturdy forms. ‘They wear very lit- 
tle covering, deli; ght to paint themselves with red 
earth, and are very fond of ornaments of brass 
and } They do not smoke or chew, but, 
instead, mix snuff with water, and sniff the ex- 
pre ssed juice up the nostril, retaining it there 
by closing the nostrils with a pair of pincers, 
which every man and woman wears suspe onded 
from the neck. The y make a kind of felted 
cloth by beating the fibrous bark of a tree. Their 
arms are small battle-axes, spears, and bows 
which carry unusually heavy arrows. The Arabs 
have avo ded giving them muskets, which they 
therefore have very few of. 

They have little fami ily affection; yet when 
out in a storm, in their boats, the 
broken only by the exclams ation, ‘Oh my wife! 
They are never sober when they can be rar 
never civil, and always ready to rob, steal, 
murder. 

The tribes who are neighbors to the Wajiji do 
not materially differ from them. They grow to 
be a finer race to the north of the lake, lighter 
colored, better formed, and evidently more in- 
telligent—a different people, but yet barbarous. 
Of the countries beyond the lake, and in the far 
north, Captain Burton speaks of course only on 
the authority of Arab merchants. Some of the 
accounts are very curious. It appears that in 
about latitude 0° 10’ south is Kibuga, the resi- 
dence of the powerful Sultan of Uganda. This 
town is not less than a day’s journey in length. 
The sultan’s palace is a mile long. Its walls 
have only four gates, which are hung with bells. 
These announce to the sovereign the approac h 
of strangers. The harem contains 3000 women, 
children, and slaves. The palace is peculiarly 
subject to be burned down by lightning ; and on 
these occasions the warriors are expected to as- 
semble and put out the fire by rolling over it. 
‘¢The Chief of Uganda has but two wants with 
which he troubles his visitors—one a me -dicine 
against death, and the other a charm against 
the thunder-bolt; and immense wealth would 


are 
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tobacco, always to 
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reward the man who could supply either of these 
desiderata.”” Here seems a fine chance for some 
Yankee lightning-rod or quack-medicine seller. 

The army of Uganda numbers at least 300,000 
men. Each brings an egg to muster, by which 
means a general census of the people is made, 
and the Court is supplied with the material for 
omelets. Each soldier carries one spear, two 
assegais, a long dagger, and a shield. The wo- 
men and children carry the food and baggage. 
They fight to the sound of drums, and if this 
ceases the whole host takes to flight. The Sul- 
tan’s public appearance, on occasions of state, is 
made riding ** pickaback” on the shoulders of 
his chief minister. When he needs money, he 
invades one of his own,provinces, massacres the 
chief people, and sells the rest. 

Such are the stories which stir up the desire 
of the travelers to go farther. Doubtless it would 
be ‘go farther and fare worse ;” and luckily the 
shortness of supplies obliged them to return from 
the lake without exploring beyond. Here, there- | 
fore, we take our leave of Captain Burton, rec- 
ommending those who feel a desire for farther | 
knowledge of him and his important discoveries | 
to read for themselves his interesting volume. | 


THE PEARL RING. 
T was Friday afternoon, and a crowd of girls 
of all sizes and ages, between seventeen and 
seven, were pouring out at the great double doors 
of our old-fashioned country school-house. As 
different as possible from all modern institutions 
of learning was this long, low, weather-stained 
brick building, with its one immense, uncarpeted 
room, crowded with desks and forms, and an- 
swering all the purposes of class-room, recita- 
tion-room, lecture-room, chapel, and every thing 
else. 

As different, perhaps, were the order of exer- 
cises within; and possibly this was a difference 
with an advantage. I know we were not crammed 
with all the “‘ologies,” confounded with all the 
languages, and tortured with all the accomplish- 
ments that ever had been invented; but there 
was plenty of mental aliment, nevertheless, dealt 
out to all who would receive it, and some food 
for heart and soul included. 

Such as it was, the school was very popular 
in a certain county of Virginia, whose name need 
not be mentioned here. All the best people— 
the most wealthy as well as the most aristocratic 
—sent their daughters to Miss Page and the old 
brick school-house, in preference to distant board- 
ing-schools, whether Northern or Southern ; and 
every body in the village near who would ‘‘ take 
boarders” for love or money had applications in 
plenty from such pupils as lived at too great a 
distance to come every day from home. 

The house stood away back from the road- 
side, half hidden in the pine woods which made 
extensive play-ground for us, besides affording 
delicious shade and coolness in the sultry spring | 
and summer months. I remember well how the 
sweet woodland breezes used to flutter through | 


| Page gave us this afternoon—the new teacher, 


the wide-open doors and windows, so tienes 
with their piny odor, and so musical with thy 
murmur of the trees. And sometimes I almost 
forgot my lessons in delightful dreams and fay. 
cies, as I gazed out of the window before me 
down into the glades and arches of the forest 
watching the wavering sunbeams with the leaf ‘ 
shadows dancing against them, and listening 
With an ever-new enjoyment to the surging an- 
thems of the pines. 

A group of girls stopped, on this Friday after 
noon, under one of the large trees near the hou 
It was a veteran old pine, whose topmost branch 


es seemed always reaching after the clouds, they 
held themselves so loftily above all their n 
bors. Beneath and around it was a thick carpet 
of dead pine-leaves, upon which two or three of 
the girls threw themselves lazily, declaring 
was a great deal pleasanter than going home. 
** Don’t be in a hurry, Nelly Randolph,” 
Maggie Wisc, a stout, merry-faced girl, to an- 
other, at least a head taller, and as graceful 


eigh- 


appearance as Maggie was clumsy. ‘* Sit dow 
here, I want to talk to you.” 

** About what?” Nelly answered, pausing a 
moment, but refusing to sit down. 

‘*Why, about the piece of intelligence M 


of course.” 

‘*I’'m sure I don’t know what we can say 01 
that subject,” said Elinor Randolph, with a laug! 
‘* We have not even seen him yet, and are 1 
in possession of one item of information concern- 
ing him, save and except his name.” 

** But we are not above the folly of specula- 
tion, Miss Randolph,” interposed another giv, 
sarcastically, ‘‘upon a matter of interest to us 
all. Though, of course, it could not be expect- 
ed of your Maje sty to join us.” 

“Tf my Majesty could see any satisfaction, 
Susie, in such speculations, I should not ret 
to join you. But I really have nothing to say 
or think about Mr. Peyton. I know he is to 
fill Miss Page’s place for a little while—a few 
months at longest; but it doesn’t seem to me a 
matter of much consequence any way.” 

‘Oh, you’re always so horridly indifferent, 
Nelly Randolph!” another voice chimed in. 
**One would think it was an everyday thing for 
Miss Page to have a sister get married, and gi 
North for the summer, aud have her place filled 
by a gentleman. For my part, I’m dying with 
curiosity to know all about him—whether he’s 
young and handsome, and if he’s going to bi 
agreeable, and whether I shall like him or not— 
and every thing!” 

** And speculating about him will satisfy your 
curiosity on all points, I suppose,” Nelly retort- 
ed, gayly. 

‘Don’t you really care?” Maggie Wise ask- 
ed, wonderingly. ‘I never had a gentleman 
teacher in my life—oh! except my music teach- 
er—that cross old Harig!—and I’m delighted 
with the idea of Mr. Peyton. I’m sure he will 
be nice. Sha’n’t you like it, just for a change?” 

‘*No, I shall not,” Elinor answered, prompt- 
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ly. ‘If it wasn’t outrageously selfish, I should 
think it was a great bother to have Miss Page 
go away this summer. I would rather have her 
for my teacher than all the gentlemen in the 
world, and I shall be heartily glad when she 
comes back. There’s the truth.” 

‘* Of course it is if you say so,” laughed Mag- 
sie; **but I wouldn't believe any body else was 
in earnest. You never can be like the rest of 


is. 


“‘T am like myself,” Elinor said, lightly. 
‘‘You must take me as you find me, Maggie, 
just as I would advise you to take Mr. Peyton, 
without getting up any extraordinary expecta- 
tions. That’s all I have to say for him. Good- 
by, girls. Come, children!” 

Aud she walked away from the group under 
the tree, followed by her little sister Jessie and 
myself—* her little friend,” as F was very proud 
be called. For Elinor Randolph was my 
childish ideal of every thing that was beargiful 
and noble in womanhood. 

She the acknowledged queen in our 

school: the best scholar, in every sense of the 
word ; beyond all comparison the most beauti- 
ful and graceful; and the most envied, perhaps, 
for her worldly position, being the oldest daugh- 
ter of one of the wealthiest men in the county, 
and the uncontrolled mistress of his stately es- 
tablishment. The girls all paid deference to her, 
and courted her favor; some for these reasons, 
thers for worthier ones, beeause they appreciat- 
ed and admired her frank, generous nature, and 
her earnest, truthful life. But there was a little 
sense of awe mingled in all feeling for her. She 
had neither part nor sympathy in any girlish 
follies of her companions; scorned their gossip 
about daily trifles, and their continual inter- 
change of wonderful love-secrets; laughed at 
their little vanities and curiosities; and openly 
expressed her contempt for the shirking of les- 
sons and subterfuges to cover delinquency which 
too many of them practiced. 

Herself so earnest and sincere in the improve- 
ment of all opportunities and advantages that 
would educate her for the true aims and duties 
of life, she had little patience with the triflers 
who carelessly threw them away. And being 
quite fearless to express her opinions always, 
without respect of persons, she made herself, if 
not disliked, yet certainly feared, by many of 
her companions. Nevertheless her influence 
was felt for good. Nobody could do without 
her very well, for in one way or another she 
helped every body in the school ; and nobody 
could be angry with her very long, there was 
such a power of fascination in her beauty, her 
brightness, and real kind-heartedness, notwith- 
standing her outspoken cand@r at all times and 
seasons. 

So, rather than offend her, the girls of her 
own age who coveted the distinction of intimacy 
with her, both for present and prospective ad- 


to 


was 


vantages, took pains to be truthful; and the | 


good example spread rapidly through the school. 
Whatever may be said of the motive, the result 


was undoubtedly excellent. Miss Page was nev- 
er tired of praising Elinor for the change wrought 
by her influence ; and Elinor herself, it must be 
confessed, looked upon what she had accom- 
plished with no little pride and self-gratulation. 

She never imagined the possibility of a fall 
from her own heights. That she whose truth- 
telling power had compelled a whole school to 
respect and practice truthfulness could ever fail 
| in sincerity herself, was an idea that never en- 
tered her mind. But just here, in the security 
of her fancied strength, lay the one great weak- 
ness of Elinor’s character. 


My eyes never saw it, however, any more than 
her own, in those days. It was the most nat- 
ural thing, in my thought, that she should be 
proud of herself, for to me she was the embodi- 
ment of perfection. A lonely child from my 
birth—without parents or sisters to divide my 
love—I gave it ail to Elinor from my first ac- 
quaintance with her, and worshiped her at a 
distance, not daring to tell her a word of the 
passionate admiration which filled my foolish 
little heart. 

I used to sit in my desk by the window, which 
happened to be just opposite hers, and watch he1 
beautiful face, with its large, liquid eyes, and 
the clouds of rich brown curls, drooping over 
cheeks of such peachy bloom as one would gaze 
upon a picture. Jt was more delightful than 
any picture to me, with its varying shades of 
expression, every one of which I came to under- 
stand with love’s quick instinct: more like a 

| poem, I thought, that one could never tire of 
studying. I studied it more than my lessons, I 
think. She was so busy always herself that she 
did not notice my watchful eyes for a long time ; 
but, one day, as I sat spell-bound, as usual, by 
her loveliness, she looked up suddenly, and met 
my gaze. 

The color rushed up to my face, and the tears 
to my eyes, as I saw her irrepressible smile. I 
felt overwhelmed with mortification and misery, 
convinced that she would despise me forever now 
for my rudeness and impertinence, and thought, 
with a child’s facility for magnifying unhappi- 
ness, that I was the most wretched person in the 
world. As soon as the recess came, and I could 
escape, I flew down into the woods to hide my- 
self, and ery out my shame and distress. There 
Elinor found me, crouching among the dead 
leaves, in an agony of grief; and by her caress- 
es and soothing words I was raised at once from 
the depth of my despair to the seventh heaven 
of delight. 

‘* You foolish little thing!” she said, laugh- 
ingly, after I had grown quiet, and was sitting 
| by her side, half-ashamed, but wholly ‘ happi- 
| fied.” ‘* What in the world did you run away 

| to ery for? What possessed you ?” 
| ** Because—because I loved you,” was my 
stammering answer. 


‘* As if I didn’t know that! I've known it 


all along, you shy little Molly, although you 
never came near me, or had a word to say to 
me, like the other children. 


I suppose you ney- 
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er would, either, if I hadn’t found you out here, 
and made you talk to me ?” 

I was afraid to. I thought you 
wouldn't like me. I am not pretty and clever, 
as some of the other girls,” I said. 

‘**'That’s nonsense,”’ Elinor answered, flatly. 
‘You're pretty enough, as far as I see; and 
that would be no reason, anyway, either for lik- 
ing or disliking you. If you only love me be- 
cause you think I am pretty, Molly, or even 
clever, [ must tell you frankly that I don’t care 
much for that sort of love.” 

‘* But that isn’t all, or half, or any thing, of 
what-makes me love you!” I exclaimed, passion- 


** Because 


ately. ** I love you just because you are yourself, 
Elinor; and I don’t know why it is, or what for. 
[ know I never felt so for any body else ; and 
it would be all the same if you were not beauti- 
fil, though I like better to have you so. It 
makes you more perfect still than any body else.” 

“But I'm not more perfect than any body 
else,” Elinor laughed ; ‘** and you know I can’t 
have any thing but the truth told to me. So 
you mustn't flatter, Molly.” 


Elinor,” I said, earnestly. ‘* If you only knew 
how lonely I have been always—with nobody to 
love much—nobody to tell what I think and feel 
—you would understand. It just fills my heart 
to love you so; and, indeed, you seem perfect 
tome. If you never speak to me again, I shall 
always be happy, thinking of this time.” 

‘You are a strange child!” Elinor exclaim- 
ed, putting herurms around me, and giving me 
a kiss. ‘*I don’t know what will become of 
you when you grow up to be a woman, and fall 
in love witha man. Don’t think, though, that 
[ shall never speak to you again. I care a great 
deal more for you already, little Molly, than for 
any of the other little girls, or great girls either, 
for that matter. There isn’t one of them that 
loves me as you do, and have done so long with- 
out any reward at all. And you shall see I 
won't forget it. Only don’t make an angel of 
me in your imagination, because you will see me 
frightfully cross sometimes, and that would break 
your heart with disappointment.” 

** No, indeed !” I cried, rapturously. 
may be just as cross as you like now; I shall 
never mind.” 

‘*Very good. I've only one thing more to 
say; that is, the next time you come away to 
cry about me, let me know the particular spot 
you choose for the purpose, so I needn’t lose 
time in searching for you. I wasted ten min- 
utes hunting over the play-ground for you, and 
have given up all my recess to you besides. I 
hear the bell now, and we must hurry back, or 
we shall be late.” 

So I went back to school with her, holding 
her hand as I ran by her side, the happiest child 
surely in all the county. And after that I was 
her sworn champion on all occasions, ready to 


do battle with the whole school, singly or col- | 


lectively, if need offered in-her cause. No knight 
of chivalry ever reverenced his ladye-love with 


the short conversation under the pine-tree. Ney 
‘*] don’t flatter—at least, I don’t mean to, | 
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more romantic devotion than I rendered to Ej. 
nor, ‘*my queen,” as I called her in my heart : 
no lover ever treasured more delightedly the t 
kens of his mistress’s favor than I the affecti: nat 
words and occasional caresses which Elinor 
stowed on me. 

My romantic and reverential passion half 
amused and half touched her. I never offend 
her with expressions of it, and never presumed 
upon her fondness for me; so she did not wean 
of me, but liked to have me often near her, and 
to make me happy with a kiss now and then 
though that was only on special oceasions, fo 
she was never lavish of caresses. Generally shy 
treated me in a sort of motherly way, hely ing 
me in my lessons, and taking the same oversight 
of me that she did of her little sister Jessie, w! 
at school. And once in a while, by way of giv- 
ing me a great treat, she invited me to Elkinton 
to spend a holiday with Jessie. 

I have been invited this afternoon to stay over 
Saturday till Monday morning, and in my ea 


ness to be on the way I was impatient even of 
ertheless I had my little secret curiosity about 
Mr. Peyton, and so had Jessie as well. I kept 
mine to myself after hearing Elinor’s opinion, 
but Jessie's came out after we had walked through 
the woods in silence for a while, in an emphati 
assertion : 

** You are the most provoking person I know. 
Ne lly Randolph 

‘“* Why, Jessie ?” Elinor started as if caught 
ina reverie. She had been walking lazily 
not at all with her usual springing step, and ha 
not spoken since we left the play-ground. ‘ Wh: 
have I done? what am I doing now ?” she asked. 
hastily. 

‘Waking up now, I believe,” Jessie said 
saucily. *‘*You’ve been asleep ever since wi 
started, and Molly hasn’t dared to speak for fear 
of disturbing you.” 

‘* Nobody would accuse you of such a degre: 
of consideration,” Elinor retorted, gayly. 

‘“*T guess not!” was Jessie’s answer. ‘ But 
then I’m not in love with you as Molly is. I’m 


| going to wait till Mr. Peyton comes before I fall 
* You | 


in love!” 

** Jessie, how foolish you are!” her sister ex- 
claimed, a little impatiently. ‘* What nonsens¢ 
for a little girl to talk!” 

‘* Well, it’s only because you are so stupid. 
Nelly. If you would take any interest in Mr 
Peyton’s coming—like the rest of the school—I 


| wouldn’t talk so. I believe, after all, you're onl) 


pretending not to care.” 

‘* Elinor never pretends,’ 
nantly. 

“IT wish she di@!” Jessie exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. ‘It would do me good to catch her in 2 
great big fib sometime. She would have t 
come down to a level with other people then, in- 
stead of marching about with that 


I interposed, indig- 


‘Sublime significance of mouth, 
And forehead royal with the truth’ 


that she always carries.” 


at 


Jessie put herself into marching gait as she 
lelivered her sounding quotation, and swept on 
yefore us in ridiculous imitation of her sister’s 
stvle. Elinor laughed heartily. 

«J declare I had no idea how your education 
progressing, Miss Jessie Randolph,” she said, 
merrily. ‘*A young lady who talks of falling 
in love, and begins to quote Miss Barrett, ought 
to be attended to. Pray when did you acquire 
the latter accomplishment ? for I think you were 
never known to remember a line of verse before.” 

“Oh!” Jessie shrugged her shoulders. ** Don’t 
speak of it! I learned them by heart, and it was 
worse than Greek grammar. I stumbled upon 

: book that you are always poring over, and 
Molly, there, pretends to understand—” 

‘** Molly doesn’t do any such thing,” I said, 
hastily. 

“Qh, I beg your pardon!—that Molly pre- 
ot to understand, I meant—and I found 
my quotation, which was so like you that I had 
to learn it. There’s another line, but I can't 
possibly remember it. It’s something about ‘ nos- 

ils,’ though I never knew nostrils were poctical 
before. 

‘‘There’s something left for you to learn, 
then,” said Elinor; ‘* but just try to be quiet a 
[hear somebody 

‘* Some of the negroes, I suppose, after ‘ 
ters,’” Jessie returned, dancing along the path ; 
but Elinor drew her back. 

‘*No such thing,” she said; ‘it is some one 
on horseback.” And next moment we heard for 
ourselves the regular tramp of a horse’s feet close 
at hand, though the sound was deadened by the 
thick carpet of pine-shatters that lined the wood- 
road. 

We stood aside and waited, for the path was 
narrow beyond; and presently the rider came in 
full view, slackening his speed as he drew near 
and saw us standing by the road-side. It was 
a gentleman that none of us knew; young and 
handsome, with a grave sweet mouth, and the 
most thoughtful brow I had ever seen. I don’t 
know what instinct told me it was Mr. Peyton; 
but my first glance at his face brought the con- 
viction, which I think was equally shared by my 
companions, even before we had the confirmation 
of his words. 

**Can you tell me,” he asked, with a courteous 
bow to Elinor, “if Iam on the right road to the 
school-house? Iam a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood, and am a little puzzled by this wood- 
path.” 

“It is your right road, Sir, nevertheless,” 
Elinor answered, quietly. ‘* You will see the 
school-house in five minutes if you follow it.” 

“Thank you. Shall I be likely to find Miss 
Page there ?” ‘ 

‘That I can not tell, Sir. 


was 


tends 


moment now. coming this wav.” 


shat- 


” 


School was dis- 


missed half an hour ago, but she often stays 


sometime afterward.” 
“*Then I shall see her, probably. 
you again.” 


Thank 
And with another he loosened 
his rein and rode away. Jessie scarcely wait- 
ed till the trees hid him from sight before she 
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clapped her hands and burst into a merry, ring- 
ing laugh. 

“It is Mr. Peyton! it is Mr. Peyton!” she 
cried, with mirthfal delight. **Oh! won't 
Archer be vexed because we have seen him first ! 
How I wish she knew it. Nelly, isn’t he splen- 


Susie 


’ said Elinor, shortly; ‘‘but you are 
very foolish.” 

**T ought to know it by this time,” Jessie 
“You've told me so oft 
enough this afternoon. Sut for all that 
Peyton is handsome, and I know you lik 
There!” 

“‘ His looks are nothing to me, or to you either, 
Jessie,” Elinor replied, quickly ; ** and it is ridicu- 
lous to talk of liking a person one has not seen 
I wish you were not quit 


torted, comically. 


two minutes. 
childish.” 

«* And I wish you were not quite so cross! I 
declare I won't walk with such a pair of old 
fi ries any longer = 

Saying which, Jessie danced off before us, and 
ran skipping along the path, laughing and sing- 
ing for her own amusement until she reached the 
gates of Elkinton; which Elinor and I, in our 
slower walk, did not come to till her little figure 
was quite hidden from sight among the thick 
shrubbery of the upper lawn. 

The Elkinton grounds were very extensive, 
and arranged with great care and taste. Mr, 
Randolph had a passion for landscape gardening, 
and spent most of his time in planning new im- 
provements in the lawns and parks. ‘The place 
was always like fairy-land to me, with its mag- 
nificent trees, its wonderful flowering shrubbery, 
its mossy banks, and unexpected knolls and hol- 
lows, where one was continually surprised by 
little fairy-like springs of water, or beds of wild 
flowers; its arbors and summer-houses among 


50 


the pomegranate trees; and its shady walks in 
groves of pine and cedar, where I almost fancied 
myself in the woods, the wind swept through 
with such a forest murmur. 

The house itself was a fine old graystone 
building, with broad wings on each side, and 
double piazzas, overgrown with Virginia creep- 
er and wild honey-suckle, running all round it. 
There were wide, oak-paneled halls inside, and 
grand ancestral staircases, with lofty rooms 
hung with family portraits, and filled with cum- 
brously elegant old furniture; among which 
Elinor’s modern piano and various other articles 
of her special introduction, had a very graceful 
effect. 

Mr. Randolph was a true Virginian in his 


| hospitable habits ; and there were already several 


guests in the house, but all gentlemen as it haps 
pened. So Elinor left them to her father’s care, 
and gave herself up, as she always did when she 
brought me there, to make my visit happy. 

‘< If you can possibly put Mr. Peyton out of 
your mind, Jessie,” she said, as we all stood to- 
gether in one of the large upper chambers, where 
we had been dressing for tea; ‘*so that you can 
be interested in any thing else, we'll make up a 
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set of tableaux with those old dresses and things 
in the east room. Molly has never seen them 
yet, and there are costumes for all sorts of char- 
acters among them.” 

‘+ But where are the characters to wear them ?” 
asked Jessie. ‘*We three are not enough to 
make a tableau of any thing but ‘Maternal 
Love.’ And besides, you are not old enough to 
be the mother in that!” 

‘*T sha’n’t try to be,” said Elinor, laughing. 
‘We can find plenty of pictures for three, if we 
think a little; and, by way of variety, we can 
dress up Rose and Clarissa, and some of the lit- 
tle ones, for waiting-maids and pages.” 

That was agreed to be a capital idea; so we 
adjourned to the east room, and began to over- 
haul the ancient 
bring to light the stores of old satins and bro- 
eades that in their varieties of 
curious fashion, through three or four genera- 
tions of Randolphs. 

[ had never seen such a collection before, and 
was wonderfully interested in the quaint, costly 
old garments. Sut they were as nothing in 
comparison with the jewels that Elinor produced 
from a carefully-locked drawer in one of the bu- 
[ could have spent an hour in examin- 
ing and admiring the brilliant stones, diamonds, 
topazes, and pearls, the delicate cameos and 
mosaics, and the curiously-wrought charms and 
hearts and crosses—all in such quaint settings 
of old, red gold. It was the first time I had ever 


wardrobes and bureaus, and 


had descended, 


reaus, 
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There was a Convent scene next: a group of 
nuns who had just finished adorning a novice fo; 
her reception of the holy rite which was to make 
her ‘‘the bride of Heaven.” Elinor stood in thy 
midst of our sombre figures, a perfect impersona- 
tion of light and beauty, in her flowing wl 
robes and glittering jewels. 


te 
I acted my part t 
perfection in gazing at her—for the dress and 
exalted expression which she assumed gave her 
an almost superhuman loveliness that spelled 
me while it lasted. 
altitude of her heavenly aspirations as soon as 
the folding-doors were shut, and laughed gayly 
at my rapturous admiration, while she was hasti- 
ly changing her dress to appear as Cinderella in 
another scene. 

So one after another followed, until we came 
to the last, which was an invention of our own. 
and not intended to mean any thing especial- 
ly, but only to exhibit all our actors. Elinor, 


She came down from the 


| dressed in a pink flowered-satin, with diamond 


seen real family jewels, and they interested me | 


then, as they always have since, greatly more than 
the most dazzling collection of modern ornaments. 

I knew there must be so many stories linked 
with them all; and I would have liked much 
better to have had Elinor tell me the romantic 
history of each heir-loom than to help her select 
the costumes for the tableaux. However, that 
was the business on hand now; and she prom- 
ised to tell me the stories another time. So we 
planned the pictures, tried on dresses, and busied 
ourselyes with the preliminary arrangements till 
the bell rang for tea. 


Afterward we wandered about the grounds, in | 


company with the gentlemen, who required some 
of Elinor’s attention, until it grew dark enough 
to give the tableaux a proper effect. 

The back parlor was chosen for our use, and 
the folding-doors served instead of a curtain. 
Rose and Clarissa, two pretty young mulatto 
girls, took part in various characters, and three 
or four of the little negro boys were dressed for 
pages, while troops of the other servants gath- 
ered round the doors to look on and admire the 
proceedings. 

The first picture was ‘* Rebecca and Rowena,” 
of course; it would be a sin against all prece- 
dence, Elinor said, not to begin with that. 
Clarissa made a splendid Jewess; and Jessie, 
who was very fair, made a charming little Row- 
ena. The spectators in the front parlor were 
good enough to pardon her extreme youth, and 
applauded the representation quite enough to 
satisfy the actors. 


necklace and bracelets, strings of pearls in hei 
hair, and bouquets of flowers to loop up her skirt, 
stood in a commanding attitude, giving an order 
to one little negro page, while another reverent- 
ly held up her enormous train. 
languidly, in muslin robes, upon a heap of cush- 
ions, fanned by Clarissa, her humble handmaid; 
while I sat upon a low seat gazing intently upon 
a miniature, and paying no heed to Rose, who 
held upon her arm the splendid dress which was 
waiting for my wearing. 

While the gentlemen were trying to explain 
the picture, and give the meaning to it that it 
didn’t have, I heard, or fancied, a rattle of wheels 
in the carriage-drive, and presently a little com- 
motion in the hall, as if some one had arrived. 
But just then Elinor, tired of standing so long, 
motioned to have the doors closed; and so I 
did not think any more about it, until, a few 
minutes after, I heard Mr. Randolph's voice 


Jessie reclined 


calling for Elinor. She had sat down to rest 
without changing her brilliant costume, and 


opened the door again, still wearing it, to an- 
swer her father’s call, not thinking of meeting 
any other spectators than those she had already 
seen. 

But, to our great astonishment, there sat Miss 
Page upon a sofa; and, in a chair near her, the 
gentleman we had met in the woods—without 
doubt now Mr. Peyton himself. Elinor half 
started back, blushing with embarrassment at 
her singular attire; but the next moment she 
recovered her self-possession, and went forward 
frankly to greet her guests, explaining apolo- 
getically to Miss Page the reason of her unsea- 
sonable splendor. 

Miss Page laughed, declared the dress was 
exceedingly becoming, and that she must not 
change it, because they had only a few minutes 
to stay, and could not spare her for so long. 
She was to start for Baltimore at sunrise next 
morning, she said, but could not resist the 
temptation to bring Mr. Peyton to Elkinton be- 
fore leaving, that she might herself introduce 
him to Mr. Randolph. At which Mr. Ran- 


= 


dolph, who was one of Miss Page's special 
friends and upholders, expressed himself duly 
gratified ; and after a few polite words of wel- 
come and greeting to Mr. Peyton, Jessie and I 


were called in from the next room to be intro- 


duced also. 

Our tableau costumes were admired and com- 
mented upon, and, by opening a topic of con- 
yersation, did much to take away the stiffness 
of a first meeting. In a few minutes we were 
all, even the children, as much at ease with Mr. 
Peyton as if we had known him always. There 
was such a simple ease and frankness in his own 
manner that one unconsciously fell into the same 
tone; while at the same time one could not but 
acknowledge his superiority, which, though as- 
serted by neither look nor voice, was yet in- 
stinctively felt by every one. 

He led the conversation—though no one was 
conscious that he took the lead—from one theme 
of general interest to another. Mr. Randolph 
and his gentlemen friends, Miss Page and Eli- 
nor, though all so different, were all equally im- 
pressed by the nameless charm of his manner, 
und joined with eagerness and animation in the 
social converse. For my self, I sat quiet on a 
low seat by Miss Page, and watched, in turn, 
Elinor and Mr. Peyton, full of delighted admira- 
tion for both. I had never seen her so fasci- 
nating before. Her brilliant dress accorded 
perfectly with the delicate bloom of her beauty, 
and her graceful wit was excited to full exercise 
by Mr. Peyton’s powers. For him I began al- 
ready to feel a wonderful reverence and admira- 
tion. I knew he was good. I had a power 
which children often possess unconsciously, of 
insight into character; and my study of Mr. 
Peyton’s face satisfied me of his truth and no- 
bleness. ‘** He is like Elinor,” I thought; and 
then came a foolish fancy, suggested partly by 
Jessie’s nonsense in the woods, and partly by 
my own involuntary comparison, that possibly 
he might some day marry Elinor—a fancy which 
so excited my imagination that I immediately 
began to build up a romance upon it, which oc- 
cupied all my thought until the visitors, after 


refusing many urgent invitations to spend the | 


night, rose up finally to take their leave. 

Two hours had passed rapidly, and Miss Page 
was perfectly astonished at having been beguiled 
into such a long visit, when she had intended 
only the shortest call. She declared she would 
have to sit up all night to finish her packing. 
So, with good-by kisses, and mutual wishes for 
a happy summer, she hurried away. And our 
party soon separated for the night, though not 
before a short discussion of Mr. Peyton had 
taken place, in which one and all paid him a 
tribute of respect. 

‘** A clever fellow—ch, Randolph?” said one 
of the gentlemen, perhaps the most fastidious 
and tenacious of his family pride in all the 
group. ‘Not a bit of the pedagogue about 
him. <A gentleman every inch.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” Mr. Randolph assented, heart- 
ily. ‘A gentleman by birth and education 
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both, I should say. He has a good name, cer- 
tainly.” 

‘*None better,” said another. ‘The only 
wonder is that he should be playing pedagogue 
in an out-of-the-way country school.” 

“Playing pedagogue will be no dishonor to 
him,” Elinor interposed, with animation. ‘* He 
is a man who would dignify any occupation, 
even a degrading one, which teaching school is 
certainly not. And he would be a gentleman 
if his name was John Hodge, instead of Wash- 
ington Peyton. Those are Elinor Randolph’s 
sentiments, Mr. Nottingham, at your service.” 

And so, with a merry bow and smile, Elinor 
departed to her own room, followed by Jessie 
and myself, who were to sleep in one adjoining. 
Old Aunt Amy, who had been Jessie’s nurse, 
and still claimed the privilege of being her wait- 
ing-maid, went with us to help us in undress- 
ing; and she, too, had a word to say for Mr. 
Peyton. 

‘+ He’s got a mighty good face, honey—dat he 
has. I seen him comin’ in de house, an’ he 
looks like real quality, all ober. Dey ain’t any 
body comes yer I took such a shine to, de berry 
fust time. He's none o’ yer poor white folks, 
ef he does keep school. Dat’s what Ada says.” 

“* He’s only going to keep school a little while, 
Aunt Amy,” I said, ‘‘ while Miss Page is gone 
away. I dare say he isa friend of Miss Page's, 
and is going to take her place this summer just 
to oblige her, I don’t think he is a teacher al- 
ways.” 

‘Td like to know,” Aunt Amy pursued, ‘ ef 
he’s one o’ de Peytons dat my ole man use to 
b'long to. Dey was mighty nice people, all on 
‘em. I jes’ like to know ef dis is one o’ de 
fam’ly.” 

“Pll ask him, Aunt Amy, soon as I get ac- 
quainted with him,” Jessie promised. ‘** Only 
please untie my slippers now. Im awful 
sleepy, and I want to go to bed right away.” 

So Aunt Amy made haste with the undress- 
ing, and, soon nestled together in the ample bed, 
Jessie and I forgot all about Mr. Peyton in 
sound, happy slumber. 

We did not see him again, or hear of him, 
until Monday morning, when he took his seat 
at Miss Page’s desk, with an air of grave au- 
thority as if he had always sat there. He open- 
ed the school just as she had always done, call- 
ed one class after another in its exact order, and 
conducted every thing with such a quiet self-pos- 
session, that, except when we looked at him, or 
heard his manly voice, we were scarcely conscious 
of the change. 

At recess and after school the girls, of course, 
could talk of nothing else. Mr. Peyton was 
discussed, from the wave of his brown hair and 
the curl of his eyelashes down to the covering 
of his very gentlemanly foot. Face and figure, 
dress and manner, voice and look, were all com- 
mented upon as only school-girls can comment 
upon and talk over a novelty. Certainly one 
would have thought some of them had never 
seen a gentleman before, from their extravagant 


> 
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interest in this one, so lately a stranger to them 
all; and Susie Archer, and some others, were 
just as much vexed and piqued as even Jessie 
could have wished them to be, when they learn- 
ed that he had spent the very first evening of his 
arrival at Elkinton. 

I, with Elinor for my model of womanly dig- 
nity, thought all their gossip, and rivalry, and 
plans for attracting Mr. Peyton’s notice excess- 
ively weak and absurd. And my admiration 
for Elinor increased as I saw her proud lip curl, 
half scornfully, half mirthfully, at the silly 
speeches she constantly heard, not only the first 
day, but all the time, for the girls only grew 
more enthusiastic about Mr. Peyton as day aft- 
er day developed more of his attractiveness. 

He was very kind to them all, and without in 
any degree compromising his own dignity, made 
himself extremely agreeable. Every one was 
fascinated—just as all the circle at Elkinton had 
been that first night—by his brilliant conversa- 
tion, and the mingled ease and earnestness of 
his manner. The girls hung upon his words in 
school, even when making the dryest explana- 
tions of uninteresting studies; and when, at re- 


cess, he sat down, as he sometimes did, upon | 
the bench under the great pine-tree, and gather- | 


ed them round him for a half-hour’s chat, even 


the least intellectual of the party were impressed | 


and excited by all he said, whether his theme 
were poetry or metaphysics, moralities or com- 
monplaces. 


I knew that Elinor liked and enjoyed these | 


conversations especially, and someway I felt that 
they were all chiefly addressed to her, although 
the others imagined them quite as much intend- 
ed for themselves. Certainly none of the others 
were capable of understanding and appreciating 
the richness of Mr. Peyton’s mind as she was; 
and all her own powers of thought and expres- 


sion seemed to be quickened by this communion | 


with him. She talked over her favorite books 
with him, and brought forward all her cherished 
theories and ambitious ideas of intellectual su- 
premacy and inherent nobility, defending brave- 
ly her faith in them all, though it often happen- 
ed that she was forced to acknowledge herself 
conquered by Mr. Peyton’s clearer comprehen- 
sion and stronger argument. I always sat by 
her at such times, and listened with a largely 
increasing veneration for the powers of both; 
while, at the same time, I gathered fresh mate- 
rial for my romance about them, which, although 
I never hinted the thought to any one, was al- 
ways in my mind. 

It was about a month after Mr. Peyton took 


the school when I heard the girls talking about | 
a new class in mathematies that was to be form- | 


ed. 


They were to have new books, more diffi- 


cult than they had ever studied, and the class | 
was to consist of only six members, to be select- 


ed by Mr. Peyton himself. There was quite a 
little excitement among them about the election, 


all of them anxious for the honor of the new | 


study, yet many of them shrinking from the dif- 
ficulty of the enterprise. Mr. Peyton settled 


the question when the books came, by writing 
them, first, Elinor Randolph's name, then S 
Archer's and Maggie Wise’s, with thr e ot! 
whom he considered next in ability. 

There was a good deal of murmuring at 
choice, of course, but Mr. Peyton did not ch 
to see or hear any of it, and so the class y 
formed according to his own plan. It went , n 
bravely fora while. The young mathematiciay 
worked with will, bending eve ry energy to t 
conquest, and rejoicing in 


seeing Mr. Peyton's 
pleasure in their rapid progress. Elinor was 
the head of the class, as she was of all others: 
no difficulty daunted her; no obstacle but s 
trampled down; and all the others depend 
upon her, bringing their perplexities to be mw 
tangled by her clearer insight and keener ap] 
eation. 

One afternoon she sat alone at her desk, af 
school had been dismissed for the day, and ey 
one but myself besides had gone. I lingered 
walk part of the way home with her; but she 

|was busy with an unsolved problem that had 
puzzled the whole class for two days, and wot 
| not let me wait for her. 

‘I'm determined not to leave this house til] 
I prove whether I can do it or not,” she said: 
**so you had better run home, Molly, and not 
wait for me. “It may be night before I get 
through. Good-by, little girl.” 

She kissed me as she spoke—I had reason to 
remember it, for I did not get another in 
time—and I went away happy and contented, 
and left her to her work. I was very proud of 
| her perseverance and energy, which had positive- 
| ly refused assistance from Mr. Peyton, though 
| all the others wished to ask it; and felt perfect- 
ly sure that she would accomplish every thing 
she wished. Still I was a little anxious to see 
her next morning and get the certainty from her 
own lips. So I hurried to school as soon as pos- 
sible, but was disappointed in my hope of finding 
|her already there. She did not come till late, 
and then went immediately to her own seat with- 
out speaking to any one. 

I saw directly that something was amiss. Her 
face had lost all its bloom; her eyelids were 
|heavy and drooping, with dark circles under 
|them; and her lips were pallid. She looked 

really ill; but there was such a stern, rigid ex- 

| pression about her mouth, such a gloom in her 
| eyes, that I shrank involuntarily from any ques- 
‘tioning. I knew she was suffering, but I did 
| not dare to ask her why; and I could only watch 
| her with a sense of vague anxiety in my heart, 
| and a troubled yearning to comfort her. I did 
not even ask her if she had finished her work : 
some impulse that I did not try to account for 
restrained me. But her class were not so seru- 
pulous: they gathered round her with eager in- 
quiries about the problem, to all which Elinor 
only answered by placing the solution before 
| them. 

“Oh! and you have really done it! How 
did you manage it? When did you finish it? 
Tell us this, Elinor; explain that!” the girls 


a long 
ION 


| 
| 


| 


xclaimed, as they clustered round her. 
xplanations 
his morning, and leaving the worked-out prob- 
m in their hands, she turned away from them 
greatly to their discontent. 
‘Elinor Randolph is too proud for any rea- 
son.” Susie Archer cried, angrily. ‘* She thinks 
has done what nobody else could do, and 


What 


Sut 


. seemed to have no patience for e 


is more unapproachable than ever. 
absurd pretension!” 

‘The absurd pretension is in your attempting 
answered, 


ur pi 


to judge her one way or another,” I 
with hot indignation, for I never would he 
tiently a word against Elinor from any one. At 
h Susie Archer called me, p a 
le fool,” and told me to ‘hold my 
1 not make myself ridiculous.” Soa quarrel 

in the midst of which Mr. Peyton made 
his appearance. He had heard the hi 
evidently from the grave and pained loc 


assionately, 


i 
tt tongue, 


il 
an 


h voices 


k whic h 


iegave us. I fell back, ashamed and sorry; but 
he said nothing to us, and took his seat quietly as 

tal. Then I saw, what no one ad seemed to 
notice before, a small pool of ink on the floor of 


the platform upon whic 

zing slowly, drop by drop, from al Mr. 
Peyton saw it too, and opening the desk quickly, 
he found books, papers, and every thing saturate d 
contents of an overturned ink-bottle. 
ened ?” every body 


ove, 


with the 

“How could it have hapy 
exclaimed, for the desk was locked, and it was 
plain that no outward influence could have caused 
the accident. Mr. Peyton busied himself with 


remedying the mischief as well as he could, with- | 


oe 
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it saying any thing; but when every thing was 
done, he turned to the school and asked what we 
all considered a very unnecessary as well as un- 
kind question. 

‘* 1 wish to inquire,” he said, “if any one of 


you have had any thing to do with this accident, 


or have reason to suspect the cause of it. If any 


one has either knowledge or suspicion please 
rise.” 

No one rose of course; but a murmur, half 
of astonishment, half indignation, ran round the 
room. 
no wonder, for every one was pr woked. 


about it W 
locked and the ink spilled inside? It hi 
it could not stand. 
among ourselves. 
the murmurs. 


school-exercises went on as usual. 
long I wondered what 
isking us such a thing, 
‘hanged so strangely. 


required by the duty before him, 


time again. 
Elinor was more incomprehensible still. 


her bloom and brightness had faded utterly away. 
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h his desk stood, and ink | 


I saw Elinor’s pale check flush crimson: | 
How 
was it possible that we should know any thing | 
hen every body saw that the desk was 
ad been 
his own carelessness in putting the bottle where 
So we all thought and said | 
Elinor alone took no part in 
Mr. Peyton said nothing more 
when his question met no response, and the | 
Sut all day | 
he could have meant by | 
and why his manner had | 
He was unlike himself 
all day, so grave, and stern, and silent, never 
speaking a word to any one that was not strictly 
and at recess 
keeping aloof from every one until it was school- | loss of the favorite ring was t 


All | 


ING. 
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I never had seen her so gle 
wretched-looking, as at times, in my cl 
of her, she seemed to me. It was alla painful 
mystery which made me miserable, but which I 
could no way understand, 

The mathematical class was called in the aft- 
ernoon as usual, and, thanks to Elin 
had mastere dt pre blem. 
very dull not withstanding: e 
place in turn at the black-board, and Mr. Pey- 
ton watched them in silence. It wa 
ferent from the quick and keen interest which 
id consequently ex- 


omy and cold, and so 


ose watch 


But it was 
h one took her 


each one 
he difficult 
dit- 


s very 


, ul 


he had always manifested 
It was a great relief to m¢ 
jool was finally dismissed. I had had 
as miserable, I 


cited, in the class. 
when scl 
a wretched day, and Elinor \ 
knew that. I did so long to do s mething for 
her to comfort her in some way ; but how could 
1? I did not dare offer any sympathy, much as 
I wanted to. I could only walk sileatly by her 


| side on my way home. 


There was a little branch or brook that we 
had to cross in the woods. The only bridge 
over it uple of 
stretched from bank to bank, a 
dip up the cool wa- 


consisted of a c 
nd sometimes we 


| used to kneel upon these and 


ter in our hands to drink. Elinor stooped down 
this afternoon and bathed her fore head. Iasked 
| her if her head ached. She said ** Yes,” rt- 


as Elinor’s 


lly, and Jessie just then exclaimed, 

white hands lay for a moment on her hea 
| «Qh, Nelly, see! you've dro} ped your ring 
lin the water. Hurry and get it before it sinks 
in the sand.” 

She plunged her own hand into the stream 
she spoke, and Elinor, with a half-suppressed 
y, did likewise. I looked eagerly into the 
| water: but neither their search nor my 


| as 
| 


cr 


gaze di 
1 any trace of the missing ring. The 
1 its bright 
yellow 
| cand. could not have concealed it if it had been 
dropped there. She had evidently lost it some 
time before, though unconscious of it till then. 
| «Jt isn’t here, that’s certain,” said Jessie, as 
she flung off the drops from her wet hand. ** You 
must have lost it at school, Nelly: when did you 
see it on your finger last ?” 

«<T don’t know,” Elinor answered, in a chok- 
She walked across the bridge with a 
s up the bank on 


coveres it 


| branch was but a shallow stream, an 


transparent waves, rippling over the hard 


ing voice. 
hurried step, went a few pact 
the other side, then suddenly threw herself down 
upon the ground, buried her face in her hands, 
and burst into an agony of passionate tears. I 
never had seen her in such grief before, and I 


g 
| sprang to her side, | 


wroken-hearted at the sight 
of her distress, pleading with her not to cry, and 
promising wildly to search all over the woods, 
|or the school-house, or any where, till I found 
| the ring. Jessie joined with me in my attempt 
| to comfort her, offering to run back to the school- 
| room and look there; for she thought that the 

he only cause of her 
It was, indeed, one that she 
pearl in a plain 


sister’s distress. 
prized greatly; a large, pure 
| setting of black enamel, with her mother’s name 


= 

: 
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engraved inside, and a tiny braid of her mother’s 
hair beneath the pearl. She had had it made 
for herself when quite a child, after her mother’s 
death, and it was the only one she had ever 
worn since. So that who knew 
Elinor was familiar with All this 
sufficient reason to Elinor’s 
She would have cried herself under like 
circumstances, but she forgot that 
not given to such demonstrations. I could not 
help feciing, however, that there was a deep r 
cause underneath. 


every 
that 


Jessie 


one 

ring. 
made for 
tears. 


Elinor was 


It seemed to me just as if 
this were the last drop overtiowing her « up of 
misery which had been growing fuller all day. 
More especially when, after she had with great 
effort controlled herself, she positively refused 
our offers of search, and made a special request 
that we would never speak about the ring again 
to her or any one. 

I acquiesced silently, but Jessie was surprised 
and inquisitive. not?” she asked. 
know it might be found if we looked tor it—why 

I thought 
you cared more for that ring than any thing in 
the world!” 

**So I did!” Elinor exclaimed, bitterly. ‘I 
would rather have lost my finger than that ring! 

Sut I never want to see it again now—never, 
never!” 

And with this passionate exclamation she 
hurried away from us, and walked rapidly on 
alone. Jessie and I lingered in astonishment 
for a moment. 
like her?” 


don’t you want anv body to know ? 


* Did you ever see any body 
presently, half in 
anger, half in bewilderment. ‘*I do believe 
she is crazy, but I vow I won't listen to her ab- 
surdity. I mean to ask every body at school 
to-morrow if they have seen the ring.” 

** Don’t!’ I pleaded, eagerly. ** Elinor never 
says what she doesn’t mean, and she must have 
some reason for this. 


Jessie ejaculated, 


You will only vex her— 
trouble her, if you don’t mind what she says. 
You mzst not ask any body, Jessie.” 

**Well! it’s none of my business, I sup- 
pose,” she retorted. ** Elinor will have her own 
way, but I wish she wasn’t so ridiculous some- 
times. / don’t care about the ring though, if 
she doesn’t.” 

So we parted—Jessie to follow her sister, I to 
take my lonely walk home, to ponder in vain 
thought over Elinor’s incomprehensible conduct, 
and to wonder whether she would ever be like 
herself again. Eagerly I waited her coming to 
school next morning, but there was no more com- 
fort even then. The same heavy cloud of sullen 
despair was on her face, and I did not dare ap- 
proach her. It was the same next day, and the 
next. At last I could not bear it any longer. 

* Do tell me what is the matter, Elinor,” I 
implored. ‘* You look so wretched, I know you 
must be sick. Won't you tell me ?” 

**T will tell you nothing, but to leave me 
alone,” was her angry answer, while a hot flush 
rose to her cheek. ‘* What ails me is nothing 
to you, and I don’t choose to be either questioned 
or watched. Please remember that for the fu- 
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ture, and spend your study on your lessons i; 
stead of wasting it on my face.” 

I went away from her perfeciiy heart-broken, 
It was the first harsh word she had ever given 
me, and it almost killed me. But I obeved jie; 
literally after this, and neither spoke to her n 
looked at her, nor talked about her; thong] 
the girls remarked it, and were continually ¢ 


turing me with their mocking, curious quest 
about the ‘* separation,” as they called it, 
tween Orestes and Pylades.”’ I did not ear 
much for what they said of myself, but it enraged 
me to hear them commenting upon Elinor’s a] 
tered appearance, and speculating with malici: 
curiosity upon the causes of Mr. Peyton's char 
manner toward her. It enraged me, but I 

not deny a word of what they said. Mr. Pey 
had changed as strangely as Elinor herself. 
treated her always with the most marked ¢ 
ness, never spoke to her except when it was al 
solutely necessary, and then as he might hav 
done to a stranger. The pleasant conversat 
under the pine-tree never included her now ; 
deed they came very seldom to any one. 
used to wander away in the woods at recess, wh 
he need not speak to the girls, and came | 
always looking worn and unhappy. Son 
I used to see him watching Elinor with suc} 
strange, searching, sorrowful look ; and then thi 
conviction grew upon me stronger than ever t] 


1ctimes 


he was conscious of the reason of her trouble, a1 
in some way connected with it. 

How I vainly tried to imagine, faneyins 
thousand impossible things, but I never found 
any satisfactory solution to the mystery. 

Things went on in this way for more than a 
week, and I began to despair of any change for 
the better. A vacation came about this time 
on account of the camp-meetings. Every bod) 
went to them, and school girls expected a holiday 
for camp-meeting as confidently as for Christmas 
So Mr. Peyton yielded to the roz popul, though 
avowing that he did not clearly see the necessity ; 
Jessie Ran- 
dolph begged me to spend it with her, offerin 
all sorts of tempting inducements. Her fath 
was going to have a tent on the camp-ground, 
where we could stay all night as often as we 
chose; Alice Floyd and Linda Nottingham—tw 
of the nicest girls in school—had promised to go 
to Elkinton for the week, and altogether we could 
have famous fun. 

I was not entirely insensible to the prospect 
of “famous fun;” for I was almost sick with 
my worry and anxiety, and any excitement, | 
thought, would be a relief. But the greatest 
inducement, after all, was the thought of being 
at home with Elinor every day, and the hope ot 
possibly discovering her trouble, and being able 
to comfort her some way. It was a very vague 
hope; but, cherishing it, I accepted the invita- 
tion gladly, especially when Elinor herself, wit! 
somewhat of her old kindness, joined in extend- 
ing it to me. 

It deceived me, however, for day after day 
went by, and I never was alone a moment with 


and school was closed for a week. 


Elinor. Indeed I saw less of her than at school; 
for Jessie and Alice and Linda wanted to be at 
the camp-ground every di 
not go at all after the first time. The house was 
besieged with gentlemen entreating the honor of 
Miss Randolph's company to the meeting ; but 
Miss Randolph continued obdurate, and kept 
herself at home, shut up in her own room most 
of the time, or else wandering off for long soli- 
tary walks, nobody knew where. 

‘s J do believe Elinor’s getting religion,” said 
don't know 


Jessie, irreverently, one day. 


what else can make her so stupic 

* You ought to be asl 
claimed, quite shocked ; but the others laughed, 
and Linda Nottingham said, merrily, that couldn't 
be the matter at all, She knew all about it; 
because she had a cousin last year that was un- 
der conviction, and she wanted to be at mec ting 
all the time, night and day. 

‘*So, you see, if Nelly was 80,” 


thoughtless girl, ** she 


iamed, Jessie!” I ex- 


said the 
would go to camp-mect- 


ing instead of staying away. She’d want to be | 


at the mourner’s bench, of course!” 

‘*She wouldn't want no sech thing, Miss Lin- 
da,” Aunt Amy interposed, indignantly. * Ketch 
Miss Nelly ‘meanin’ herself wid all dem poor 
white trash at de mourner’s bench! I reck’n 
mv 
No, indeed! 
groun’ hollerin’ and shoutin’ like a crazy nigger 
She stays home an’ says her prars by herself, J 
whar de Lord ken hear her, an’ nothin’ else. I 


She not gwine ‘bout de camp- 


ws! 


‘Q): dear!” Jessie exclaimed, with a com- 


ical fa 
Elinor going to be 
won't be any living with her! 


religious ? 


fully good before; an 1 now it will be worse than 


ever !” 


Jessie turned upon her angrily—‘* you 
shall not talk so about Elinor, and about such 
It is shameful, and I won't stay to list- 


things. 
en to it!” 

Aunt Amy nodded her head approvingly. 
‘‘Dat’s right, Miss Molly: oughter 
‘shamed of herself, sure nuff. 


she 


blessed time. 


Nebber min’! 


‘fore long.” 

After you 
sie’s laughing retort. 
more preaching. 
meeting exhorter when she once gets started !” 


We ran down stairs, and out upon the lawn, 
leaving Aunt Amy singing a wild judgment 
hymn to herself, by way of eonsolation for our 
It was Friday; the last day of the 


iniquity. 
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lay, while Elinor would | 


young mistis a mighty long shot "buv dat! 


‘sis it really so, then, Aunt Amy? Is | 
I declare there 
She was so aw- 


be 
You'd mighty 
sight better foller Miss Nelly’s sample, all you 
young ‘uns, ’stead 0’ racketin’ ‘bout de camp- 
groun’, an’ cuttin’ up yer nonsense de whole 
I's boun’ dey ain’t one o’ you, 
‘less it's Miss Molly, ’s heard a word o’ preach- 
in’ dis week, for all ye bin to meetin’ every day. 
Ole Satan's gwine about like a 
roarin’ lion in de middle of us, de preacher said 
las’ night, an’ I reck’n he'll be arter some o’ ye 


first, you old sinner!” was Jes- 
‘Come along, girls! 
let’s take a walk before Aunt Amy does any 
She’s worse than any camp- 
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camp-meeting, and the last but one of our holiday 


—a fact which Jessie was lamenting pathetically. 

“Only think of having to go back to school 
Monday morning. Isn't it tiresome? Latin 
grammar, and French exercises, and sums on 
the black-board! Oh dear! if I was as old as 
Elinor I wouldn't go to school one day longer: 
I wish I was.” 

‘Talking about school,” Alice exclaimed, 
‘if there isn’t Mr. Peyton this very minute! 
Coming here, too: look, girls!” 

We looked quickly, and found that it was 
true. There was Mr. Peyton just leading his 
horse through the lower gate-way ; and a min- 
ute after he came galloping toward us. He 
stopped his horse and sprang off, as he came 
nie us, throwing the bridle to a negro boy who 
ran up at his approach; and then we all walked 
back to the house with him. It was just at sun- 
set, and Elinor was standing on the piazza, half 

leaning against one of the vine-wreathed pillars 
The mellow golden light shone soft and bright 
upon her white dress and the long ricl 
of her hair; but her face was almost hidden by 
the thick clustering leaves, and she did not seem 
l to be conscious of our approach until we stood 
directly before her and Mr. Peyton's voice awak- 
| ened her. 
She started affrightedly as he called her name. 
1 TI thought she looked as if she wanted to run 
| AWAY 5 but she conquered the impulse in a mo- 
ment, whatever it was; took his offered hand, 
| and welcomed him hospitably. He would not 
| co in: the evening was too beautiful, he said; 
jand so we all lingered in the piazza, 
crew tired of the quiet talk by-and-by, and 
| wanted to go away to the swing; but I had an 
instinctive feeling that Elinor did not wish to be 
left alone with her teacher, and so I staid be- 
hind, drawing closer to her. She put her arm 
round me gently, for the first time during my 
visit: and I felt then that she wanted me—that 
my presence was a comfort to her. In the joy 
of that knowledge I think I could have laid my 
life down freely at that moment to have given 
her peace and happiness. 

‘Have you been as devoted to the camp-meet- 

ing as most of your neighbors, Miss Randolph ?” 
+ Mr. Peyton asked, presently. 

‘‘No. Sir, I have been but once,” Elinor an- 
Swe red. 

‘‘ And I not at all; this is the last day too, I 
believe 7” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Elinor. 

“JT have a fancy,” Mr. Peyton went on, ‘to 
go to-night. I have never seen a camp-meeting 
by torch-light, and I imagine it must be a very 
wild and impressive scene.” 

“J do not like it,” Elinor answered, hastily. 
| << Tt excites me too much; I lose all control of 
myself, and could be tempted to any ridiculous 
| thing. I never went but once, and—” 
|  ** Please do not say that you never will again,” 
| Mr. Peyton interrupted. ‘*] intend to ask you 

to accompany me to-night, and I trust you will 

not refuse.” 


“ar 


1 tresses 


Jessic 


q . —— 
\ 
e 
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Elinor did not answer, but 


ed her very close ly—that her face grew pale with 
a sudden tear, 


and she shut her lips tightly as if 
in pain. 


Her father’s entrance saved her from 
speaking, and a few moments after we were 
called to tea, The conversation turned upon 
the camp-mecting again, and Mr. Peyton spoke 
Ss invitation to Elinor. ‘* Elinor ean do as 
likes,” Mr. Randolph said, good-naturedly 
‘but for myself I must beg a reprieve. I feel 
much more inclined for a cigar, and a quiet nap 
in my arm-chair, maybe, than another ride to 
the ground.” 


‘But, papa, we want to go,” cried Jessie. 
‘Molly, Alice, and all of us. We must 


really go this last night.” 
**Go along with you,” 
pleasantly. ‘*Sam 


said Mr. Randolph, 
can drive you over if Mr. 
Peyton will have an eye upon you after you get 
You're used to that—eh, Mr. Peyton ? 
One would think you were most devout little 
Methodists, the whole crew of you. I'll venture 
to say my horses are glad this is the last of it.” 

So it was arranged that we should all ro to- 


there. 


gether, greatly to Elinor’s relief, I fancied; and 
as soon as supper was over, the large old-fash- 


ioned family-carriage came to the door for us. 
It was a drive of five miles, and the conversation 
was kept up chiefly among the children. Elinor 
never spoke except in reply to Mr. Peyton, and 
hes aid but little to her. I sat all the way close 
by her holding her hand in mine: she 
seemed { glad to have me near her this evening. 

The services had just begun as we reached the 
ground. We threaded our way through the long 
lines of vehicles of every sort and condition, 
guided partly by the moonlight, partly by the 
flaming knots of pinewood burning at regular 
intervals down the line to the bower in the centre 
of the clearing. The rude wooden benches with 
which the was furnished were already 
thronged with people, and it was some time be- 
fore Mr. P¢ yton could procure seats for us. We 
worked our way up toward the altar, where some 
one was bringing a reinforcement of chairs, and 
were seated finally, while Mr. Peyton 
stand behind Elinor, 

From our station we had a full view of the 
pulpit; a sort of rude wooden platform, boarded 
in, and containing chairs for the three or four 
ministers who occupied it. Just below the pul- 
pit was an open space thickly strewn with straw, 
with one or two benches in it 


side, 


bower 


took his 


» how quite empty. 
But every one knew the object of the ‘ mourn- 
er’s bench;” and no one cared to take a seat 
there who did not come as a penitent and sup- 
pliant for the prayers of the people. ‘The pulpit 
was lighted with a row of pine torches, throwing 
their wild red glare around its immediate vic inity, 
but only making darkness visible down through 
the bower. Even where we sat, the shadows 
fell thickly, and we could only sce the outline 
of each other's faces in the fitful radiance. 

The scene was very grand and solemn to me 
always; often I had seen it, I was hushed 
into the same trembling awe. The pine forest 
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shutting out the 
ght except in occasional pallid glimy 
i low, gloomy-loo king bower, an its seq 
of human faces surging up in the darkness: th, 
great bursts of flame from the light-wood knot Its 
throwing so unearthly a 
near; the 
lowed in 


overs hs seals us and moon- 


ses: tha 
es; th 


glow upon ever thine 
shouts and songs of the negro 

the and the wild « 
hynims ringing through our own congr« 

all stirred my spirit with a strang 

ment. 


roes me i. 
distance, anting 
gation— 
, dee Pp exe 
I could not chatter and whis sper as ies 
and Linda did in their girlish mirth, but shr:; 
away from them, clinging more close ly to Elinor, 
She sat very still and silent, her face drawn into 
the shadow as much as possible, and her hands 
Mr. Vton stoc d 
looking down into her face all th« 


folded passively in her lap. 
beside her, 
while, though Elinor did not seem to see him. 

The minister who was to preach came forward 
under the light as the } luintive hy mn died Way, 
He had a young, enthusiastic face, pale and t} in 
from much exertion, 


and looking paler than 
usual now in the 


strong glare of the pine knots. 
Without preface of chapter or text, he began 
with a torrent of fiery denunciation and appeal 
from the prophet Isaiah ; following it up in his 
own words with a flow of eloquent, passionate 
pleading, a tide of accusation, rapid and resist- 
less, a heart-arousing summons to one and all, 
being sinners, to come to the Lord and seck His 
salvation. 

With outstretched arms and a high, exci 
voice he poured forth pas 
warning, invitation, meré y, and judgment, n 
gling them with human words of such power that 
the great congregation were thrilled to their cen- 
tre, and the people swayed to and fro as if a wind 
had swept over them. Cries, and moanings, and 
tremulous prayers rose up from many a heart 


sages of Scripture for 


ine 


stricken suddenly with fear or penitence. One 
after another they crowded up to the mourner’s 
bench, prostrating themselves to the earth: the 
ministers came down from the pulpit, going about 
among the people, comforting and praying with 
the penitents, and exhorting others to come and 
do likewise; the church members went hither 
and thither, praying with those who knelt in de- 
spair, singing hymns of rejoicing with others who 
believed themselves to have found happiness and 
peace, 

It was a scene of wild excitement. No heart 
in all the assembly but was shaken as it felt this 
whirlwind of human passion. And for myself, 
I was completely lost in it, overwhelmed by it, 
unconscious of my own existence almost, in its 
absorbing power. 

The first thing that recalled me 
flash of light upon Elinor’s face. 
ed for a moment, white and dumb, and with such 
an agony in it as I had never seen on human 
face before. In another instant it was dropped 
and hidden in her hands; her figure was bent 
almost to the ground, and the pent-up wretched- 
ness found vent in a passion of woeful crying that 
heeded neither place nor circumstance in its 
abandonment of despair. 


was a sudden 
It was uplift- 


il 
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No one noticed her, however, though we were 
in the midst of a crowd. There were too many 
such scenes every where around us, and the dark- 
ness vailed her identity. 
panions had been separated from us in some way, 
t 


Jessie and her com- 
ressing on toward the altar with the eager 
and so only Mr. Peyton and myself 
were I clung to 
her for a moment, frightened and distressed, en- 
ating her to be comforted; but Mr. Peyton 
put me aside almost immediately. He lifted | 
her head foreibly, and grasped her hands in his, 
whispering imperatively, ** Come away with me, 
Elinor, at once. 

And half carrying her unresisting form, he 
led her away, forcing a passage through the 
crowd until they were without the inclosure of 
the bower. I followed them; I could not stay | 
behind, though I knew that neither of them was 

nscious of my presence. 
I went, keeping close behind Elinor, till we came 
a guet shaded spot, where a bench had been 

beneath a group of trees. Here Mr. Peyton 
stopped, and made Elinor sit down. I crept 
close to her; but they did not mind me; and 

Mr. Peyton, still grasping her hands and looking 
full into her face, that, all drooping and tearful, | 
dared not raise itself to his, said, firmly: 

‘ Now. Elinor, it is time to put an end to this, | 
and I insist upon an explanation from you. I 
- a right to demand it; but I cxtreat it, for 
your sake as well as my own.” | 

I felt my cheek grow hot with anger as I list- 
What right had 

» to demand any thing of her? how dared he 
speak so sternly to her? I said to my self. But 
Elinor, so proud as she was, did not answer 
haughtily, as I hoped she would. Her head 
dropped lower and lower instead upon her | 
breast; she drew her hands from his grasp to 
cover her face; and again her whole frame shook 
with her bitter sobbing. 

Mr. Peyton turned from her 
walked away to a little distance. 
his face averted a few moments, 
} 


hrong 3; 


witnesses of Elinor’s emotion. 


This is no place for you here.” | 


And so on with them | 


t 


( 


hay 


1 to his peremptory words. 


abruptly, and 
lle stood with 
and then came 
vack. ** Forgive me, Elinor,” he began gently, 
almost tearfully, ‘for speaking so rudely to you. 
Believe me, only the deepest sorrow for and with 
you, and the most earnest desire to do you good, 
enced me. Will you not confide in me now? 
You must know why I urge you.” 
But she was still silent, and never looked up; 


nu 


and Mr. Peyton continued most sorrowfully: ‘*1| 


have waited a long time before I would speak to 
you, hoping and expecting that you would make 
it needless, by being first to offer an explanation 
of a matter that has caused me more pain than 
you can imagine. It is possible that you do not 
understand what I mean; but when I tell you 
that I found this ring in my desk on the morning 
that the ink was so mysteriously spilled, you will 
be able to comprehend my pain and perplexity. 
I return it to you now, not feeling justified in re- 
taining it longer.” 

Ile held out Elinor’s lost ring. Even in the 
darkness I could see plainly the pale pure gleam 


of the large yp 


us: 
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tL RING. 


ea 
a 


rl, and my heart sank within me 
with a sense of bitter desolation and disappoint- 


ment. My Elinor! my ideal of truth and noble- 
ness! Oh, could it be that ske had been unwor- 


? 


thy, untrue ? 

But it was so, indeed. She took the ring from 
his hand passively, expressing no astonishment, 
She did not seem 
to have strength to speak; but Mr. Peyton was 
waiting for some answer, and presently, with ¢ 
great struggle to command her voice, she half 


and attempting no defense. 


rose, 


A 


saying, brokenly and pleadingly, with a 
depth of humiliation in every word : 

«* Will you please take me home, Mr. Peyton? 
I am unworthy as you can imagine me; guilty 
as you ean believe ; and deserve all the contempt 
that is in your heart for me. 
fess every thing to you now and here. 
please take me home ?” 

He grasped her hand tightly without saying a 
word, then dropped it, and turned away to look 
for the children. Elinor sat in utter silence till 
The girls 


Sut can not con- 


Will you 


his return, which was in a short time. 


came with him, chattering and laughing, won- 
dering how we all got away without their missing 
us, and protesting against being taken home so 
soon. 3ut Mr. Peyton gave his arm to Elinor 
| without listening to them, and led the way 
through the woods to the carriage. Sam was 


within reach, fortunately ; so we were soon on 


the way home. 
Jessie, and Linda, and Alice, who occupied 
the front seat, cuddled themselves together for a 


There was very little said among 


nap, and Elinor might have been asleep too, s! 

Mr. Peyton spoke 

now and then to her, with a tender pity in his 

and I crouched upon the floor of the car- 

“iage, where I might lay my head in her lap and 

ry unseen, for my heart was full of dread and 
sorrow. 

We all retired very soon after we reached 
home; Mr. Peyton consenting to remain all night, 
more I thought for the sake of Elinor’s timid 
entreaty, ‘* Please stay,” than for all Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s hospitable urgings. I had a 
night, full of dreams and fancies about Elinor. 
The thought of her trouble and her shame, what- 
ever it was, haunted me through all my sleep, as- 


was so silent and motionless. 


voice ; 


c 


restless 


suming now fantastic, now terrible shapes ; but 
altogether worrying and oppressing me with an 
indescribable misery. I was heartily glad when 
the early dawn wakened me from my troubled 
slumbers; and getting up silently not to disturb 
Alice who slept with me, I dressed myself and 
stole out of the room, intending to go down for a 
walkin theshrubbery. But Elinor’s door opened 
just as I stood upon the landing, and to my sur- 
prise and delight she called me to her. I sprang 
up the steps again in glad obedience; and she 
drew me into her room, shutting the door after- 
ward. 

thought I heard you, Molly, 
tly. ‘* You are always up before the others, and 
this morning your early rising is a great comfort 
to me.” 

‘* A comfort to you! 


| 


’ she said, gen- 


Oh, Elinor!” I threw 


| 
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myself upon the floor beside her, flushed with 
pride and happiness: ‘* I would do any thing, 
every thing in the world, to be a comfort to 
you! ‘ 

‘*T know you would, Molly ;"’ she bent down 
to kiss me, with her eyes full of tears. ‘ You 
have been a faithful little friend to me all this 
time, while I have treated you shamefully. But 
[ never ceased to love you, in spite of all my un- 
kindness. It was only because I had been so 
wicked, and was so wretched, I could not bear 
myself, and I*knew I did not deserve any love 
from you. So I kept you away from me.” 

I only answered by covering her hands with 
kisses, and Elinor went on quietly, but with a 
tremor in her voice: ‘‘I am going to tell Mr. 
Peyton all about it this morning, but I want first 
to tell you, Molly. It will be easier to say it to 
him, after I have talked it over with you. That 
is why I was glad that you were up so early. Do 
you remember, Molly, the afternoon you left me 
alone in the school-room, nearly three weeks ago?” 

** Yes,” I said, “perfectly. You were working 
out that hard problem.” 

That was the time,” she assented, ‘‘and the 
problem was the cause—or the instrument rather, 
for my own wicked pride was the true cause— 


of all the shame and suffering I have had to bear | 


ever since. You know I was determined to ac- 
complish the solution by my own effort, and the 
girls thought Idid. But Molly, it was not true. 
I acted a lie; after all my contempt for every 
thing and every body that was not up to my 
standard of truth—lI acted a lie, and I have lived 
a lie all these weeks since!” 

She hid her face for a moment, as if she could 
not endure the recollection of her shame; and I 
threw my arms around her, weeping, and declar- 
ing passionately that I would not believe it, she 
should not say such things of herself. But she 
lifted her head again, saying, sorrowfully : 

**You must believe it, and bear it, Molly. I 
am speaking the truth now, though I say that I 
lied then. I could not do any thing with the 
problem, it baffled every effort of my mind, al- 
though I labored patiently until the sun went 
down; and at last, in my weariness and disap- 
pointment, I yielded to a temptation that seemed 
to spring up in my path without warning. I 
was sitting on Mr. Peyton’s platform, for the 
sake of the better light, and looking up suddenly, 
just when I was in despair, I saw that his desk 
was unlocked. There was no key in it, and he 
thought he had locked it, I suppose, but the lid 
only rested on the spring without being fastened 
down. The thought came to me like a flash. I 
knew there was a Key in the desk which would 
tell me, at one glance, all I wanted to know, and 
I never paused to think of right or wrong. I 
sprang up and lifted the lid; the book was right 
before my eyes, and almost of itself opened to 
the very problem I was working upon. One 
look gave me the clew; then I let the desk-lid 
fall, and not till then did I realize the sin I had 
committed, It was all a wild excitement be- 
fore; the temptation was so sudden I had no 
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time to resist it; but afterward the sense of 
what I had done overwhelmed me. I can not 
tell you what I felt, Molly—only, one minute 
after I had looked into that book, God knows I 
would have laid down my right hand gladly but 
to have undone what I had done!” ; 

She paused again, pale and excited, but went 
on presently in 2 voice still more humble an 
subdued: ‘*I think I know now that I was suf. 
fered to fall into that sin for my best good. |] 
was so proud, you know; I had such a scorn for 
every thing false or underhanded that I thought 
I could not do a mean thing; and this trot 
has taught me how poor and weak I was in my- 
self, and how little power there was in my own 
] ave 
been sorely punished for my pride and self-con- 
fidence; but I believe, Molly, that I am forgiven 
now. This has been such a week for remem- 
brance to me! and last night’s suffering will 
live forever in my mind; but it has brought me 
peace.” 

There was, indeed, peace upon her brow, in 
spite of all her humiliation and sorrow. A sweet 
light of hopefulness and trust in her eyes, tear- 
ful as they were, and a meck patience in all the 
lines of her saddened face. It had lost much 
of its brilliance lately; but there was a loveli- 
ness on it now which it had never worn before, 
and which I felt deeply, little as I then under- 
stood of the power which had worked in secret 
such a change. 

**You know all the rest,” she continued. 
**About the spilled ink, and my pearl ring 
which Mr. Peyton found in his desk. When 
I slammed the lid down heavily, to fasten the 
spring-lock, I must have jarred the ink-bottle in 
some way. But I did not know it then, any 
more than I knew that I had left my ring there 
to be a witness against me. You know when I 
first missed that at the branch in the woods; 
and I knew then immediately where I had lost 
it, and why Mr. Peyton had asked the question 
which made the girls so indignant. He wanted 
to test my truth, of which he had heard me boast 
so much; and he did it, and found me wanting. 
He guessed at once, I know, that I had been 
looking at the Key, and he despised me in his 
heart when I worked out the problem before him 
that afternoon. It was a bitter thing to see and 
feel that, Molly. I don’t know what evil spirit 
made me use the knowledge I had gained in 
such a way; but I had pledged myself to the 
girls, and I could not bear the thought of their 
triumphing over my failure. Then I said to 
myself that I was already fallen and degrade ’, 
and nothing could be worse than what I had 
done. So one evil led on to another, you sce, 
and the last was worse than the first. But the 
retribution has been terrible, Molly; night and 
day the bitter remorse has haunted me, and the 
worst agony was that I dared not go to Mr. Pey- 
ton with the confession that he expected and 
waited for. I knew he looked for some expla- 
nation from me every day; and I have felt his 
eyes upon me s0 many times when I could not 


strength to resist any evil whatever. I 


| 
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up to meet them. Oh. how I longed for 


the right to meet his look honestly and fearless- 
iy! But I was such a coward I could not, dared 


not go and tell him!” 

‘¢[ don’t wonder !”’ I exclaimed, with a shud- 
jer. ‘It must have been terri//e. Oh, Elinor, 
if it were only all over now!” for the thought 
that she had still to make this confession to Mr. 
Pevton was awful to me. I did not know how 
she could ever endure it, ever bear the humilia- 
tion and shame. But she kissed me tenderly 
and comforted my distress. 

“JT do not dread it now, Molly,” she said, 
with a patient smile. ‘ Indeed it will be a great 
relief, and it seems quite easy to tell him the 
story now, after this long talk with you. I feel 
as if I could say a great deal to him this morn- 
ing, and I think he will be kind to me—kinder 
than I deserve.” 

No, indeed, he can not be that!” [exclaim- 
ed, passionately. ‘I shall hate him if he is not 
kind to you, Elinor!” 

‘You must not expect him to be as tender 
with me as you are, Molly,” she said, gravely. 
‘** You love me so that you don’t feel the great- 
ness of my fault, and he will not be blinded in 
the same way. 
I shall prove to him that I am truly penitent ; 
and so you must not hate him, whatever he says 


—I want you to take a message to him now for | 


me; will you, Molly?” 

“ Yos,” I said, eagerly, ‘‘I will do any thing 
for you, Elinor.” 

** Well, this will not be hard for you. I only 
want you to knock at his door—I think he will 


be up—and tell him that I am down stairs in | 


the library, and want to see him if he will come. 
Iam going down now—there will be nobody in 
the library for an hour yet—so we shall not be 
disturbed.” 

‘¢ And may I stay here, in your room, till you 
come back, Elinor?” I asked. 

** Yes, Molly, and I will tell you what he says 
to me.” 

We went out of the 
ran down stairs, and I 
to Mr. Peyton’s room. My first timid knock 
brought him to the door, and my message bright- 
ened his face with pleasure. ‘Tell her I will 
be with her immediately, Molly,” he said, kindly 
and cheerfully ; and I went back, feeling almost 
light-hearted again, for I knew now that he 
would not break my poor Elinor’s heart with 
any harshness. 

I seated myself by her window, and waited 
patiently till she should return; thinking over 
all she had told me, and imagining her repeat- 
ing the same story to Mr. Peyton down stairs. 
It was very hard for me to realize that this story 
of falsehood and moral cowardice could be true 
of Elinor, my noble, fearless Elinor! In all my 
distress at her inexplicable conduct and manner, 
I never dreamed that any fault or wrong-doing 
of hers was at the bottom of it; and it was still 
so hard to believe, even after her own sorrowful 
confession. 


room together; Elinor 
crossed the broad hall 


But he will forgive me, because | 


I could not help feeling, however, | 
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through all my regret, that in her penitence and 
humiliation she was better and nobler than she 
had ever been before. I knew what a life-lesson 
this would be to her, how much it had already 
taught her, and how it would be her great safe- 
guard from so many temptations of pride and 
self-confidence. At least, I had a dim percep- 
tion of this truth, though the full comprehension 
did not come till afterward. 

I waited a long time, it seemed to me, for Fli- 
nor’s return. ‘The sun had risen 
and now the household was all astir. 
the 
ing, 
ly; 


an hour ago, 
I heard 
next room talking and laugh- 
and wondering what had become of Mol- 
and Jessie saying, gayly, that she supposed 
I was either closeted with Elinor, or else taking 
a sentimental morning walk by myself. Then 
I heard their door open, and the three romping 
| noisily down stairs. Still Elinor did not come. 
| At last a thought flashed across my mind—my 
| old romance which had been forgotten of late in 
the midst of a deeper interest; and then I was 
no longer impatient. I waited, quiet and hap- 
py, building up a beautiful castle in the air; and 
just as it was crowned and completed, Elinor 
herself stepped in visibly to take possession of it. 

She did not speak to me for a little while, 
but stood by the window ; and I, standing silent- 
ly beside her, watched the flush upon her cheek, 
the half-shy, half-tender gladness in her eyes, 
the restless motion of her lip, that trembled with 
‘‘the secret of the pleasant thought she did not 
I was a child, and I knew Love's 
signs and tokens only as I found them in my own 
The same tremulous delight, the same 
sweet excitement thrilled me always when I met 
| any loving demonstration from Elinor: so I re- 
cognized the feeling thus revealed in her, though 
my childish knowledge could not yet comprehend 
| its deep significance. I understood, even before 

I had the assurance of her own low-spoken words, 
that Mr. Peyton loved her, and that she had 
given him all her heart in return. 

| <T can not believe it yet, Molly,” she said, 
after a while. ‘It is like a wild, beautiful 
dream, even with this bright sunshine stream- 
ing in upon us, and you listening to me! I 
thought he despised me; that even forgiving me 
he could never respect me again; and yet he 
loved me through all, and after all—more and 
| better, he said, than if I had never fallen into 
this sin!” 

“ And he was right, Elinor,” I cried, eagerly. 
““So do I love you better a thousand times, be- 
cause you are truer and nobler now than you 
ever were before.” 

‘“‘T only know myself better,” she answ« red, 
humbly; “and that knowledge does not make 
me agree with you, Molly. Do not praise me, 
for I can not bear it. I know how unworthy I 
am of such a reward as this which has been given 
me; but I feel now as if my whole life should be 
spent in thankfulness for it. God helping me, 


girls in the 


care to speak.” 


heart. 


I will try to become more worthy of this love He 
has sent me.” 
I would not say what I thought, for I saw how 


| 
4 
rT @ 
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earnestly she felt; but in my eyes then she seem- The school-girls declared they had suspect 


ed already be. 
And I thought I could read the same feeling in 


Mr. Peyton’s beaming looks, when some short 


as perfect as humanity might 


| 
time afterward they met again at the breakfast- | 


table. Poor Elinor was very shy and silent 
through the meal, but Mr. Peyton’s face seemed 
transfigured almost with its expression of per- 
fect happiness and trust; and never had he been 
so agrecable, so fascinating, so perfectly charm- 
ing as he was then. 


After breakfast there was another long téte-a- | 


téte in the library; this time with Elinor’s fa- 
ther instead of Elinor’s self. I sha’n’t repeat 
though, because I never heard the details of 
their matrimonial consultation ; only this ex- 
planation is important to my story, namely, that 
Mr. Peyton was not by habit or profession ‘a 
pedagogue,” as Mr. Nottingham had irreverent- 
ly termed him; but a Virginian of wealth and 
family, who lived upon his own estate, and found 
ample employment in the due and conscientious 
care of the colony of slaves who called him ** Mas- 
ter” and knew him ‘‘friend.” Miss Page had 
been a friend from his childhood, and he had 
offered to fill her place in the school for friend- 
ship's sake, upon her writing to him about her 
intended absence; and it was by his own wish 
that she told no one what was his real position. 

So much in explanation of his worldly fitness 
to be Elinor Randolph's mate; though Elinor 
declared proudly that he was no more worthy of 
all honor as a wealthy planter than he had been 
—that no circum- 
The 
engagement was kept secret until Miss Page’s 
return at the end of the summer. Mr. Peyton 
had kept it as a surprise for her; but I think 
her pleasure exceeded her astonishment. 


as an unknown school-teacher 


stance or position could alter the man! 
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it all along; of course, for school-girls alway 
know things. Blunt Maggie Wise ex. 
| pressed her congratulations and good wishes 
very heartily, if not very elegantly, for she r 
lv liked Elinor; and Susie Archer comf 
herself for her vexation at bejng always bi 
Elinor, in the fact of having received one of t} 

| earliest invitations to the wedding. She « 

not refrain, however, from some sarcastic ; 

| sions to the time when Elinor had been so 
premely indifferent to Mr, Peyton’s coming 
going, and wondered when she discovered t] 
sum of his attractions. 

| But Elinor took all these things in good part 
now: her gladness lay too deep to be disturbed 
by the tritles of life; and even Susie Archer, by- 
and-by , Was fain to give way before the warmth 


such 


hind 


and sweetness of her bright, loving disposition. 
| so the wedding came at Christmas-ti) 
}—a very grand affair—to which all the com th 


one of the school- 


nearly were invited. Not 
virls, down to the smallest, was neglected; and 
Jessie and I were radiant as bridemaids in pink 
tarleton and geranium leaves. Elinor was th 
loveliest bride in the world, of course, and every 
one said that Mr, Peyton seemed neither to s 
or hear or feel any other reality but her ] 
lenee, 3ut every one wondered at the cur 
bridal-ring he had selected: instead of the m 
versal plain gold band it was a circlet of black 
enamel, beautified with one large pearl. Som 
recognized this as a ring long worn by the bride, 
which made the mystery g but no o1 
knew, save only myself, the history of that pe: 
ring, or the deep teeling which caused Eli 
wish to make it the link between her old and nev 
life—the type of her wedded happiness, and he: 
| talisman for all time to come. 


reater 5 


I 


Till night’s dark curtain, silently descending, 


Drives back my winged 


PRECOGNITION. 
SIT and watch the light and shadow blending, 
As day’s reeeding glory leaves the west, 


day-dreams to their nest, 


And the dusk landscape’s vast, unbroken plain 


Falls on my sense with dull and heavy pain. 


Oh, night and silence! solemnly enshrouding 
The objects that my heart has learned to love, 


Roused by your spell weird messengers come crowding. 
Which only hours like these have power to move, 
Beckoning my spirit inward to behold 


The curtain of their mystie world unrolled. 


Then thou art with me; thou, my soul’s ideal, 
A presence felt—a prophecy fulfilled— 


A life within my own, intensely real— 


Whose pulses with my holiest hopes have thrilled— 


4? 


PRECOGNITION. 


Thon, great soul, with loftier sim mine, 
Liftest my struggling nature up to thin 


It may be that the earthly name thou bearest 
Will 1 “er be spoken to my mortal « 

Yet sat unrecognized the form thou wearest. 
I feel no less thy living presence near, 

Which, entering in my soul’s most deep recess, 

Reveals thy being to my consciousness, 


o 


Perhaps we side by side have stood together, 
And hand with hand in transient Clasp have mei, 
Trod the same path in bright and stormy veather, 
Seen childhood’s sweet illusrons rise and set ; : 
Perhaps exchanged life’s outward urtesies, 
While soul from soul was vailed in close disguise. 


Or it may be from heights we call unreal. 
Because our sight is dulled by mists of earth, 

Thy fervid thought shapes many a bright ideal, 
O’er which I muse unconscious Whence its birth 

It may be that this homesickness of heart 

Is but a yearning to be where thou art. 


And it may be a pang of isolation 
Minegles with thy delight its sad ; 

That life lacks fullne ‘ss, even in near relation 
To the eternal source of life and joy. 

Panting, thoueh living waters round thee burst. 

To quench the fever of thy human thirst. 


Perhaps, though entered on thy rest before me, 
Thou watchest. aiting, wanting thine still: 

And by that i yearning weavest o’er me 
A mystic chain that binds me to thy will. 

Else what the secret of this vague unrest. 


This longing unfulfilled within my breast ? 


I know but this: how opposite soever 
Our paths in time’s short passage may diverge, 

Though change or accident may seem to sever, 


And seas between us roll their sleepless surge, 
There is a goal where T shall meet with thee, 
And join my life to thine eternally. 


And when T wake or sleep, in joy or sorrow, 
Though care may weave for me its heaviest chain. 
Nothing can quench the light of Pe to-morrow 

Whose promise brightens every hour of pain. 
When the eclestial gates for me unclose, 
My oe shall find in thee its lost repose. 
Vor. XXI.—No. 125.—T 


| 
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A DINNER AT THE MAYOR’S. 
| N the year 1855 I attended a remarkable din- 
ner-party at the residence of Hon. Fernando 


Wood, then Mayor of New York 


chiefiv with re 


remarkable 
ard to the character of the guests. 
Delnx nico’s maitre h ud rece ived all the proper 
orders for entrées and wines; and it is sufficient, 
on these scores, to say that every thing (the Sevl- 
and the Charybdis of bibulous al- 
ternation included) was worthy of 
The May or sat at the head of the 

if } As the magic 
su ona servi r had been uttered, I found 
a momentary prid the guests 
‘Towering : all was Wintield Scott. Mar- 
tin Van Buren and his tall son John, Washing- 


ton Irving, Commodore Perry, Bancroft, Hora- 


la of entrées 


words Mon- 


vile 


in enumerating 


Just superseded as Governor), and 
Tman were in the first group a 
Of the local celebrities Colk 
Redfield, Surveyor (and since M.C.) Cochrane, 
Lorenzo B. Shepherd, Recorder Smith, and t] 
prince of diners out and Saratoga habitués, 
Get 


buzzy chat, which generally succeeds the “ serv- 


s t] 


‘tol 


rister ard, stood around in a confidence of 


ice’ announcement. 
Upon entering, the Ex-President was waved 
‘right, and General Scott to the lk ft. of the 
wad. The General, with a grace most delight- 
ful, took Irving by one arm and Bancroft by the 
other, saying, playfully, 
‘You honor me, Mr. Mayor, but allow me to 
mor myself by being sandwiched between the 
two historians,” 
aly 
! 


\ 


ible bribe to a favorable posthu 
phy,” instantly cried Prince John. 
** And long may it be before it appears !” add- 
ed the Presidential father. 
These bon mots seemed to drop from the nap- 


nous 


as Commodore Perry, Horatio Seymour, 
Ogden Hoffman were obtaining their hon 
All was napkin 


rustle and preliminary bustle when Irving, who 


orary places at the other end. 
had been momentarily cogitating the jokes, twin- 
kled his eye mischievously, and in his peculiar 
low, womanly voice, said, glancing up the table 
to Commodore Perry, 

‘General Scott, you ought to have for a biog- 
raphy more genuine lustre than either Mr. Ban- 
croft or I could give you; in fact you ought to 
be Japanned, and the Commodore yonder is your 
man.” 

This agreeable sally took all eyes to the burly 
and bluff Commodore, who, always blushing like 
a true seaman, seemed to grow feminine about 
the eyes as he saw all the others leveled at his 
quarter-deck. But he rallied enough to stam- 
mer out that, ‘‘for his part, he preferred the 
Kni kerbocker shines.” 

Here the soup was served; and I remember 
taking another and more personal survey while 
the fragrant and steaming terrapin momentarily 
interrupted the feast of reason. Four of the 
ral now dead, but I seem to see them dis- 
tinctly—Irving, Perry, Hoffman, and Shepherd. 


lests are 
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Lorenzo herd, although attaini 
local popularity and prominence, was a 
ung While scarcely over 
ry artistic verses, w] 


Democratic Revier 


had writt 
will find in t 
1840 


Cell tas a 


; and barely past twenty-five ] 
member of the Constituti 
1 the 


on Mandamus, furnished for an edition of «, 


vention. The notes he wrote, an 


son’s Cases,” 
mind. 


are satisfactory monument 


Had he lived would have 


Shor 


his mod 
ality w 
to them 


ion 


am referring 

youngest first. 

Hotiman died the ing 

No one can fully understand a descr 
unless there 

Indeed, « 


1 but 


and a confidence 


two fault 


l alities he was 
beloved. fe was high-toned, 
meanest, never irritated or petulant, witl 


of conversation and oratory inex 


courteous t 


mind was a fountain perpetually l 

It ever } hrenok 
it found the 
head and features. Benevolence and love ot 
probativeness were large, 


stream ever pellucid. 


vindication same in surveyi 
and language was 


shrined in his eye. His voice was a person 
Utterances that in ot 
been termed ‘*sing-sor 


tion of lingual melody. 
er mouths would have 
became on his tongue oratorical psalmody, } 
ceptible only to cool remembrance and ealn 
icism. Where has been the New York advox 
who found such grateful listeners in the **as 
of court-rooms, or at the club, or in the 
salons, or in the jury-box? I 
being on a jury in a case wherein he was cor 
sel, and it was about being taken from us }) 
the judge on some law point, when old Turnu 
that ancient juryman, insisted upon heari: 
Hoffman sum up! This night in question 
was somewhat reticent, but when the dinner top- 
drifted toward him they 
treated. 

Commodore Perry was the most silent m 
at table. I had never met him before, but Iw 
charmed with even his silence. He seemed the 
embodiment of a true sailor, who loved to listen 
to the yarns of the scholars around him. Th: 
was a spontaneity of hearty response, however, 
when he was addressed that tempered the licenses 
of the dining-room with the decision of the quar- 
ter-deck. 

Irving appeared as the apotheosis of a d 
delightful scholastic old bachelor, with his trim 
wig, and thoughtful face, and methodical ways 
in turning to the butler and to the viands, or in 
nursing the bottle. He looked ill (for he had 
just been correcting Washington’s Life) and 1 
extent nervous, 


evel 


remember o1 


ics were melodious] 


some It was evident that t] 


iCil 
of 
Con- 
: | 
primus pares. afterward hi 
politically estranged from his host, but on 
: night in ques est but selfeons 
earing ay very delightful 
artial y 
the d 
Ne ¢ 1 
sts pers 
deseri him? He in : 
world—lavish generosity, 
tive genius which interfer te ind 
His 
at 


en in hand rather than the knife and fork aec- 
led with his flow of language. There was a 


lo of geniality about his head as he sat towered 
r by General Scott, and vis-a-vis’d by Ex- 


whose polished head and 


Presi lent Van Buren, 
ierable locks betitted the geniality of atmos- 
re I refer to. 

use I surveyed the pers 


y»nne/ of the others ; 
however, are living, and the references in 
op here. 


s aspect of individualization may st 


{ do not propose to narrate all that oceurred. 


[ remember very distin tly the prominent topics 
sed, er, although half a dozen years 
tripp 1 away Nor do I propose to spt ak 

what was said in the precise order of saying, 


t as the things come to mind. 
Phe Ex-President was among the first talkers, 
nd he led the conversation very diplom itically 
id aptly to the Japan Expedition and Commo- 
lore Perry; and in allusion to the advantages 
, were before long to accrue from the Perry- 
granite- 

Mayor took an 


he little thot 


edge of civilization in that very close 
The 


«| part in trussing the topic ; 


government. 
t that time that he would be asked to veto a 


tle bit of Japanese hotel arrangement. Ban- 


roft fired off a few historical references to Japan, 
h Perry with perfect rapport responded to 
‘ly. ‘The Commodore gave sun iry laughable 
lotes of the extent to which the Japanese 


He said that he had seen at 


», in the hands of a boy, as perfect : 


arried imitation. 
Jedd 
steamship, wooden pipes and all, as a 
e artificer could make. The 
seemed to rival the Chinese tail 


inhabitants 
or in some of 
the ship’s cook having cooked 


IOKS, 


their exactitudes ; 

some rice and burned it, one of the native c« 
nasubsequent manifestation of hospitality, per- 

formed the same blunder. 

» Ex-President and Mr. Irving being r/s-a- 
_then fell into a conversational amble in and 
ind Lindenwold, the Ir- 

ing had been a guest of Judge Van Ness many 


seat of the former. 


es when the Judge owned and occupied the 
Kinderhook; and the two 
The 
ess house had been much altered and im- 
under the Van Buren purchase, and, in- 
deed, made a different place. Mr. Irving ac- 
knowledged to the delights of Lindenwold, with 
its English lawn and tree-clumps (literally lin- 
and thoroughly British landscape. 
Barrister Gerard fired in a good-natured remark 
when the Ex-President re- 
marked that the ** saw,” so po] 

ss of 1840, was as pointless, applied to his place 
and Kinderhook, as probably the hard cider was 
Irving added, that he had 
never observed a place in the country so free 
from eabbages, and indeed cabbage heads, 
Kinderhook. This induced some humorous re- 
marks from Horatio Seymour upon the curiosi- 
ties of political personalities. 
the local celebrities then referred to an editorial 


sent mansion n¢ 
ursed gratefully of 


Van N 


prove 


remembrances. 


len-wood 
ibout the ecabbages ; 
wular in the can- 
to General Harrison. 


as Was 


Somebody among 


tilt in progress between Messrs. Greeley and 
James Brooks, with reference to the fact that, in 


A DINNER AT THE MAYOR'S. 


the early volumes of the New Yorker, edi 


Vv 
the former, certain European letters of the lat- 


ter had been co} ied week by wee k with eestath 
commendation. A guest remarked that to differ 
with Greeley, even on the taste of porridge, wa 
to become an enemy at once, and that the bl 
editor of the Tvibune, in controversy, merely 
squared the hypothenuse without summin. Uj 
the two sides. Then the conversation drift i 


back to Lindenwold, and the Ex-President c 
mented 
of individuals and locality near Kinderli 
those of the Ichabod Crane Irving had 
heard of this. He remembered the scho 
Lind nwold and Kinder! 
bridge beyond, and Merwin tl 
master, who was so much like Ichabod Crane— 


} 


upon certam remarkable coincidence 


story 
|-house 
and the 


1001- 


between 


Old 


villag 


mdenee ensued 
the Yorkshire 


so much so that a 


to that between Dickens and 


schoolmaster, who deemed himself libeled by 
the character of Squeers in Nickleby. Mr. Ir- 
ving admitted that possibly his descriptic ot 


the hberhood had been colored 
by remembrances of the a 


Ness n in 
scribbling. 


wrytown 
essories to the Van 


mansi whose li 


Governor Seymour gave a neat ¢ logy of 
Judee Van Ness, remembered from his fath rs 
account of the hospitality. Van Ness had been 
3urr’s second in the duel. Lorenzo Shepherd 
had something to say about a ramble he had re- 
cently taken over the Weehawken rocks, near t 
which a client of his had a ferry in contem| la- 
tion. He had visited the dueling ground, \ ! 
was exactly opposite Thirty-fourth Street. ri 


old cedar-tree was still standing just outside of 
which the duel had 1 fought, but all of the 


other trees about then standing had been thinn 


en 


away. 

John Cochrane became poetical at 
ture, repeating, over a glass of Champagne, 
lines which Irving said had been written by th 
lamented Robert C. Sands : 


this june- 
some 


it the very spot: 


* Tere 1! fore his 
free and 1 t 
The r the isl tl ba 
sefore in grandeur lay 
Scenes y and his fame— 
That instant ere the death-shot came.” 


Referring, of course, to Hamilton. 

This brought out Ogden Hoffman, with some 
choice rhetoric about New York and the Knick- 
erbockers and the changes of locality and so- 
ciety. He stated that, in court that morning, he 
heard some steps applied for to open Park Plac 
through Columbia College grounds, here Hamil- 
ton had made youthful revolutionary sp¢ 

‘* And where Peter Stuyvesant used to retire 
of damp nights before the King’s farm was laid 
out, to air his wooden leg,” added Ge neral Scott, 
with a wine-glass wave toward Irving. 

General Scott referred to the first volume of 
Irving's Life of Washington, just then in press. 
Irving said he hoped to live to finish it. Said 

Jancroft, ‘*I trust the pages are not to be your 
limit of life.” ‘*I hope,” retorted Prince John, 


reches ! 


| 


656 

perceiving that Mr. Irving grew modest, “ that 
the pages of your history, Mr. Bancroft, may 
measure your lite.” Bancroft laughed heartily 
at the sally, and said that, if at his age he had 
only got down toward the American revolution 
before he came to the campaigns of the American 
Marlborough (bowing to Scott), decrepitude as 
well as the responsibility of the task might al- 
together prevent its completion. The references 
now being historical, allusion was made to a vol- 
ume said to be preparing by George H. Moore, 
Librarian of the Historical Society, proving the 
of General Lee. 3ancroft remarked 
that the conduct of Lee, in reference to overtures 
the British during the Boston occupation, 
ind his vacillations with respect to Moultrie on 
Sullivan’s Island, were conspicuously reprehensi- 


treason 


vic, 

** At one time,” said Bancroft, ** Lee ordered 
Moultrie to build a bridge for his retreat from 
the island and refused him et 


ypowder,”’ 

ravest men of the 
evolution,” said General Scott; ‘‘and there is 
no account of the revolution I read with more 
than the of Moultrie’s defense 
igainst Sir Peter Parker and Clinton. And I 
seem always to see Moultrie and Marion togeth- 
in the fort. continued General 
Scott, very gracefully, and looking equally at Ir- 
ving and Bancroft, ‘¢/e account has yet to be writ- 
ten. It was the ford helped Moultrie, though : 
Clinton heard that he could ford from the neck 
f land on which were his troops over to the 
island. He never sounded, however, and when 
the attempt was made there was only a swim- 
ming and sinking. So Parker had it all to him- 
self.” 

**T place that defense of Charleston next to 
Bunker Hill in point of interest, valor, and im- 
portance,” remarked Governor Seymour; ‘and 
vet some of our Anti-Nebraska orators will have 
it that South Carolina had no hand in ’76 pa- 
riotism or in fighting.” 

**It would be very hard to write a sectional 
history of the American revolution,” said Gen- 
‘ral Scott; ‘there must needs be such inter- 
lacing of patriotic deeds from all the States on 
the tapestry of commemoration.” 


** Moultrie was one of the 


interest one 


However,” 


At this stage in the entertainment I remem- 
ver Mayor Wood promptly gave The health of 
General Scott—a tru defender of the Union. It 
was drank with all honors, and Prince John 
Van Buren called for the General's rattlesnake- 
tory, which the old soldier gave with emphasis! 

It seemed that, during the Florida campaign, 
the General and his staff were quartered for a 
night in a rough building constructed from the 
ground, and the floor open at various places. 
Searcely had the preparations for the bivouac 
been completed when a noise from below of rat- 
tling told conclusively that rattlesnakes had their 
bivouac on the ground under the floor. Indeed 
they were soon seen from above as a goodly bat- 
talion. ‘*I went outside and measured with 
my said General Scott, ‘‘the height of 
he floor from the ground, and saw at once I 


eve,” 
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was beyond reach, by about two inches, of t 


tallest rattlesnake ever known! I 


knew as 
boy, from experiments, that the rattlesnake n 

jumped or darted. He stood up as far 
could reach only, and then bit. 
told the offi t 
sleep on the floor, and pronounced it safe. By 


as } 
I returned aj 
‘ers that I intended neverth: less 


they left me alone in my glory with my ni 
temporary Sir John Mc 
Indeed, I rat 

snakes as 
rattled me to sleep and vainly tried to reach t) 
holes in the floor.” 

‘So much for a knowledge of natural his- 
tory,’ said the younger Van Buren; “butt 


were 1 


cloak around me—a 
while they camped outside, 
enjoyed the discomfiture of the 


10 Scott snakes 


here (alluding to the G 
eral’s height), or you might have been woun 

Some one remarked that Thackeray, wh« 
been two years before in the country with | 
George’s lectures, was me a ] 
which Washington was to be introduced. 

‘That will be difficult,” responded Irving 
to the allusion, ‘if the story be of the Thack 
for no hero ever had so littl priva 


litating 


eray style; 


life as had Washington.” 
circumstance is indced remarkab] 
added Bancroft. ‘* From the time he tool 


veyor’s tools to the day of re the Pre 
dential-eagle’s-quill, he was incessantly in ] 
lic life.” 

** And always hard at it,” said General S 
“‘Tll venture to say that nine out of ten v 
read boys, when asked about the private life « 
Washington, will tell you about the hatel 
story, the camp prayer, and the rides arow 
Mount Vernon, and that will be all.” 

** Unless he chose to add about the love- 
ties,” added Bancroft; ‘* Washington wrot 
good many love-lines, almost as many as J 
Story, whose youthful volume of ‘ Solitude 


signing 


Other Poems” was always kept chained in Ha 
vard Library to his great annoyance !” 

‘Who was Washington’s flame ?” asked Hof 
man. 

“That will be left historians, | 
trust,” replied Bancroft. ‘* Some gentleman ot 
the Boswell and Malone school of commentat 
ship will embalm the lady or write essays aby 
her.” 

** Come now, I protest against this belittlis 
the memory of Washington,” Martin Var 
Buren, playfully. ‘* Remember, at least, that he 
was once so unfortunate as to be President.” 

**Next to Washington, who is vour favorit 
revolutionary hero?” some one asked of Mr. Iv- 
ving. 

** A very hard question,” he replied; ‘* but my 
mind inclines to Philip Schuyler.” 

** Ay!” responded Hoffman, heartily. 
all my heart, ay! 


to future 


said 


“Witl 
Like Washington, his purse, 
his time, his home sacrifices, his disinterest: 
services, his burials of slights—all, all were at 
the demand of his country.” 

‘What a fine picture that is in Charles M. 
Leupp’s collection ! J 


aid John Van Buren. **] 
noticed it the last time of dining there. T! 


> 
\ 


EPPING. 


ibject is Mrs. huyler firing her h sband’s | leaving G lat the foot of an adjoining eques- 
in, as an example to the neighbors, when | trian statue, by which also the org i-grinder 

surgoyne was on his Saratoga expedition, and. stood, climbed upon the railing, and mounting 

he result was doubtful.’ the Kossuth sked the purveyor of harmony, 
inate cel some one asked. in rather loud tones, to please st sup the Ma 


odd that some 
nh most 
lit- 


Why, Leutze; and it is not 
f our best revolutionary scenes ha 


d with b 


bee 


ve 


qe 


lly sympath y foreign pal 


Before leaving, Commodore Perry had insisted 

n hearing from Ogden Hoffman the story of 
hov-client, Richard P. Robinson. Hoffman, 

e to a direct inquiry, answered that he 

t itly believed in the boy’s innocence ; 

id this had been deepened since his death and 
decease of two of the women living in the 

at the time of the murder. He admitted 

the case on the surface was a very strong 
cainst the client; but when analyzed the 
viden became susceptible of explanation. 
Robinson had been in the house during the 
nin he certainly owned the cloak which 
found in the adjacent yard; the hatchet 
picked up was undoubtedly one fron _ store 


in Robinson was employed, he pos- 

sed some motive for wis r ihe of the 
fortunate girl. There was a the cal con- 
comitants of guilt—occasion, presen notive. 
But another in the house was jealous of her, and 
\l the cireumstances of cloak and h itchet con- 
necting the boy with the crime were in the pow- 
cer of that other to manufacture. The annals of 
crime abounded with manufactured testimony, 


especially against the young and those carelessly 

irrounded with peccadillo. Add to this the boy's 
youth, the f ndness of each for the other, the 
double heinousness of the crime (superadding 
bodily disfigurement of the dead—the lovely dead 


and arson), and then the impre 


ities of his guilt inereased. Commodore Perry 
became intensely interested in the advocate’s 
melodious story, and expressed himself abund- 


lof Mr. 
There was very 
and oth 


above re 


antly convince Hoffman's theory. 

much more said on all these 
r topics by not only the prominent per- 
ms ferred to, but by those 
figure so much in my narration. 


Burens, and Mr. Irving, with General Scott 


who do not 


t 


a 
arithmetic 
uberant barrister, 


t 


what made 


eillaise or tune favorable to liberty. At 
his sentence a convenient spy, who mental 
Ided hat and lib rty together in his despo 


arrested the 
about to imprison him 


as a dangerous sum, 


and w 
interfering 
French, 
American 
nt abroad for 


he right 
} 
official 


vhen Gerard, 
liy lomatic 


In t 
convince 


iis friend was crazy 


a cure. The spy asked Geraré 


him crazy, to which 


hat his friend had unfortunately in earl 


Not half s 


swallowed a spread eagle. ** 
is the Austrian coat of arms,’’ muttered Sand- 
ford, within his breath, *‘ for that has swallow¢ 
vo-headed eagle !” 
EPPING. 

a. exclaimed Aunt Dallas, in a 

rather vexed tone—‘*‘ there is the bell for 
ifternoon service 1 Katy’s frock to be ¢ hanged 
still! I think it is terribly unwise to give tl 
children strawberries with their Sunday dinner, 
Will, show me your hands. Mercy on me! 
whatever shall I do? No, no! don't, pray, 
wash them yourself, because then you'll have to 


| myselt 


lus 
| 


the earliest of the guests. Mr. Bancroft and | 
Gerard drew chairs together and had some lit- | 
tle passages of wit between themselves, in which 


the barrister’s facile countenance and the histo- 


rian’s merry eyes alternated in apparently selfish | as if lured | 


enjoyment, for none of the others heard the sal- 
lies. 

Gerard, soon after Bancroft’s retirement, told 
a very amusing passage of travel rg Wey to 
Ned Sandford (his New York confrére, 
Arctic steamer the previous 
self in Vi ienna. 


n 
lice. 


After 


had got freshened up to his melody, Sandford, 


| 
| gate 


| 


lost in the | 
autumn ) and him- oP: her voice : 
Sandford persisted in wearing | 


a felt ba a la Koss uth, and had several times | church !” 
‘ly got into the clutches of the Austrian po- | 
One moonlight night, by the aid of a few 
groschen, he captured an organ-grinder and set 
him at work in one of the public squares. 
h 


| bough to bough, and sang out su 


be dressed anew entirely.” 
These words came through the open door of a 
room adjoining the parlor, in which sat two per- 


sons, both women, ; cast ot te 


both young 


ure, yet with a general re semblance—‘* qgualen 
decet esse soro One was fair, the other 
brown; one observably fine-looking, the othe 
babil- | quite commonplace. One was Helen, the other 


Alice. 
held a book, and one 
other 

naple-trees 


Each seemed to reac 
while 
where 
| 


the looked out on the front 


the 
low on the 


vi 
great plashes of 


Ac 


which had twined 


made 
nvolvu- 
itself 
still held wide its 


sunny green-sward. 
that heat-shunner 
around the trunk of one tree, 


The Van | fresh, purple cups, proving how effective was the 
, left | 


helter from the noontide glare. 


black and golden, were prospecting 
brilliant blooms that edged the gravel-walk from 
to door, and making a loud ado about it. 
butterflies hovered over the pink azalea, 
xy the pleasant odor. A golden rob- 
in, crested and edged with jet-black, flitted from 
h a profusion 
1 


Huge be 


among 


| ‘Tawny 


of trills, roulades, cadenzas, and rich, prolongec 
notes that it seemed a veritable rain of music. 
Louder than this, but not sweeter, Katy lifted 
‘I won't go to church! I don't like to go to 
“Not go to church! But how naughty that 
All LOK xd little gir Is do like to got 
repeated Katy, reso- 


is! o church.” 


‘* J won't go to church!” 
lutely. 
‘*But you can’t stay 


at home all alone; and 


+ 
that 
een 
| 
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Polly Kidder is gone away for all day. Come, 

Kx ity will be good, and have on her clean 

‘I won't go to church!” said Katy. 

*Was ever such a tiresome little three-year 
ld?" said Aunt Rachel, despondingly. **’Then 
I s Ippose I must stay at home mivse lt 

One of the young persons in the parlor came 

» the rescue. 

‘Aunt Rachel, let me stay at home with 
Katy I should really like it. Do you go and 
leave her with me. 

‘But it is a shame to give you the trouble of 
her—the naughty, naughty girl!” 

‘*She will not be naughty with me; she nev- 
er is. Will you stay with Cousin Alice, Katy?” 

nd Alice stooped and whispered a bribe in the 
the pretty, willful gipsy. 
Phe clouded brow cleared, the pouting lips 


miled. Katy, wary as well as spoiled, thought 
fit to come to terms. In a few minutes the rest 
of the household were on their way across the 

mmon to the village church. In win- 
tel ir course might bave been traced quite to 
the door; but not now, when the thorn-shrubs 
that s ed the vard wore their densest foliage. 
Phen Katy the rampant, left alone with Cousin 


Alice and a brilliant picture-book, which had 
been discreetly reserved for extremities, became 


for the nonce altogether satisfactorily docile and 


| south chamber—that which was assigned 
to Iiclen and myself—was a large, low room ; 
to mv mind the pleasantest in the house. The 
ills were covered with pretty clusters of white, 
hinit leaves on an amber ground. ‘The win- 


dows, at opposite ends, for the room extended 
q ross the house, fronted the sunrise and 
the nset Helen and I had furnished the 


following fre ly for once the prompt- 
ings of our fancy. ‘The way we came to do so 


ad 


was just this. <A far-off relative, whom we 


never scen, left in her will to each of us a small 


Now there was this great room 
at Lnele Nathaniei Dallas's, which had never 
been furnished; as Aunt Rachel used to say, 
We knew 
her well enough to be certain that, if she were 

liscover our plan of appropriating Mrs, Gold- 
thwaite’s legacy in the fitting up of that unoccu- 
pied room, she would surely forestall us. We 


sum of money, 


right time had never come.” 


to ¢ 


knew, too, that there were ways and means 
enough to dispose of all the surplus funds which 
t come to Uncle Dallas's hands. 
since we were made to feel ourselves daughters 


Mc 


of the house in all the indulgences of daugh- 
ters, we determined still further to avail our- 
selves of our privileges. So this year, when the 
welcome cessation of our school-work came, and 


our faces were set homeward. we took Boston in 


ay; and there we spent almost the whole 
o days, and quite the whole of our great- 
And really, if 
is always so charming as were those 
I do not wonder that women are fond 


aunt Goldthwaite’s bequest. 


shopping 


ng t I 
keeping with Aunt Rachel's existing houseke: 
in 


We were not tempted by any thing out of 
g appointments; but in choosing our yn 
muslin curtains, we remembered that some n 
ones would not be amiss in the parlor also. VW 
remembered that Uncle Dallas had greatly 
mired Helen's writing-desk, averring its « 
fault to be that it was not capacious enor 
And we remembered Aunt Rachel's incredulit 
in respect of sewing-machines, and the accor 
panying wish that such marvels as were affirme 
of them were within the range of possibilities 
We had seen a ** Grover and Baker” well tested 
and we chose that. All this, and much more, 
was to follow us the day after we went ourse] 

Uncle Dallas met us at the station, and t 
welcome in his eve was kinder even than |} 
cordial words, “I am right glad to see you 
home again, children.” 

At the gate was Aunt Rachel, come down t! 
gravel-walk to mect us, leading little Katy, 
in spotless white frock very low off the dim- 
pled creamy shoulders, her bright carna- 


tion cheeks, smooth, shining curls, hyvacinth-! 
eves, and small even teeth shini 


tle red mouth, made a decidedly pretty picture 


mit 


g¢ from her lit- 


against the thorn-bush back-ground. 


ldren,’ 


‘Welcome home again, vou dear chi 


Aunt Rachel says; ‘* welcome as May flowers! 
clad I am you have e me! Katy, 
your cousins.” 

Katy plays shy for full ten minutes, and wv 
earnestly discuss the probability that she recol- 
lects us, seeing that she is in her third summer, 
and that it is a year since we were at home | 
fore, 


She has grown, however, and so have t} 
BY VS; and so, manifestly, have the tall cak 
trees, we think, south of the house, that ward 


No other change ; every 


off the summer sun. 
thing else wears the dear old familiar look. 

Since it was quite too late for opposition, when 
Aunt Rachel knew of our investment she thor- 
oughly enjoyed it, and was like ourselves hearti- 
ly cager to come to the unpacking. 

“What a pretty, rtable chair!” Aunt 
Rachel says. 

*That is Uncle Dallas’s chair,” Helen 1 
plies; ** Alice would get that for him. Sit 
down in it, Uncle Nathaniel! isn’t it charm- 
ing ?” 

** And this one,” I chime in, ‘‘ Helen chose 
for you, Aunt Rachel.” So Aunt Rachel, after 
try ing, aflirms that it suits her " rfec tly- that it 
is delightful. But little Katy is entranced into 
quiet by the wonderful loveliness of her own 
brocatel-covered rocking-chair, whose brilliant 
hues vie with the brightest out there in the 
flower-border. Joe precot ious fellow—is al- 
ready off to his favorite seat in the ap} le-tree, 
with the long-coveted copy of Shakspeare ; and 
Will is enraptured with a set of carpenter's tools. 

In brief, we are all charmed with every thing 
The carpet, curtains, every thing, looks prettier 
even than it did in the shops. Sam Daggett, 
the hired man, is dispatched to Deborah Wag- 


| 
of 
tw 
of it. 
a 


staff to secure her valuable aid. Deborah is the 
ige factotum—can whitewash, paint, paper, 


1 sew, and lay down carpets, with a degree 


Vill 
tv to excel which would pose a thorough- 
sholsterer. Fortunately she is now at 
for it is the 
| fall house-cleaning. 
In two days the room is fit 


sure interlude between 


spring 
] 


Deborah works wit 


, an 1 so do we. 


a princess. 

I fe yw that one may pur hase quite expe nsive 
chowy gilt frames for the beautifying of one’s 
Is, and quite inexpensive, showy pictures to 

yy the square or oval inside the frame, Or 

_ instead, for the same expenditure of 
lars, obtain some really valuable engravy ings ; 
|, always supposing the existence ot discern- 


nt and judgment enough to secure the elec- 
t 1 of the latter 


outlay of taste 


alternative, it is easy, by a lit- 
and skill, and just by 


ropriating the materials of which the fir-trees 


tle fart! 


| vide an infinite and endless supply, to 
{ h one’s self with frames, and those, too, 


1 and tinted with sach exquisite delicacy 
| marvelous beauty as no human handicraft 


But the setting of our loveliest picture is that 


i neither of us had any hand—of green, 
ng ivy-leaves, namely. The picture is the 


t-look from our west window, and its vanish- 
point is in the red of the sunset. Its tone 
mutation of the atmosphere. 
Po my thought it is fairest in the retleeted light 
Then the 


mits, as they receive the re 1 baptismal wave, 


of the sunrise. rough mountam sum- 
yne transfused with spirit; not mere roc ks 
but 


lligence 


living, conscious beings, exchanging 
with all other conscious existence. 


Slowly the b yundary of the faint crimson sweeps 


vnward, here and there a vein of ¢g 


it reve aling the water-courses ; now if 


mvests 


‘ill-side burial-ground, with the pine woods 
the sombre foliage 


the trees, their dark trunks, the white, 


tehing thence northward ; 
sleam- 
crave 


stones: over all flows the tranquil, 


cious, mystic new morning. 
the chief spell in tl 


and mother are lyii 


beauty of the 
Doubtless to us » picture 
our father ¢ in that 

that is what is written on the 
that covers them. We first read it on the sev- 
irthday of Robert, the eldest of us, for 
Now Robert sleeps there 


1s MS: 


ssed are the de ad who die in 


stone 


enth | 


then we were three. 


‘Who lives in the Elliot house?” we inquired. 
For vears it had stood unoccupied; but 


ly fitted 


as we 
came by we had seen that it was brave 
up, and had now a tenant. 
“One Mrs. Darussy,’ 
us; ** widow of 


Uncle Nathaniel told 
officer of 
liusband has been dead some years. They call 
y gayand stylish. You will probably see 
her soon; she will doubtless strive to enlist you 
in her gayeties, as she does all the rest of 

ung folk. Only don’t let her bewitch 
1 


an the a 


her ver 


you 
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They say she has wonderful powers of 


659 
* And why does she choose a quiet New En 
gland village for her abiding-place ?” 
‘Oh, a whim; love of rusticity on the prin- 
of op} And once, 
} 


traveling, she saw and fancied our hills and riv- 


yosites. 


so, in thinking about a country reside 
a recollection of these prompted her take the 
trouble of looking if they were as attract 
Fortunately they had 


and that is the 


ers: 
as 
ever. not deteriorated ; 
way we have a Darussy among 


us. 


On Sunday we saw her at church. Myself I 
and I took 


silver-gray silk, a shawl of 


ys tell what people wear ; 
a handsome 1 
rose-colored crape, a bonnet simple and elegant, 
a little black lace 
small and perfectly-gloved hand. 


of 


vail of exquisite texture, a 
Of course she 
was a little conspicuous ina plainly-clad congre- 
cation, and evidently did not reject the prestige 
conferred by a moderate devotion to the decorum 


ff dress. As she never once raised her yail I 
conld not judge of the face, heavy 


curls were plainly visible. 


but dark, 


For me, [ was quite impatient that she should 
eus. Helen laughed a little at my 
and seemed indifferent; b 
len had things to think of which I had not. 

She found | piqui 
and delightful Helen, manifestly less charm- 
vet admitt d that she wa 


it then 


came very soon. I er int 


s singularly grace- 


ful and courteous, but remarked a certain want 
of harmony in her face. The forehead and eve- 
brows—the latter inky black—were tiful ; 
the eyes too; but these, dark and brilliant, were 


exceedingly mutable, now closin ly, and 


narroy 


then suddenly widening to great luminous cir- 
cles: however, close or open, their expre ssion 
was inserutable. The teeth were even and beau- 


but there 
st which 

Then, 
as 1 came to think afterward, for at first I saw 
a look of 


litted lightning- 


tiful, and the lips 
curves about them sometimes 


richly colored ; were 
when atr 
ntless 


indicated the sway of re | moods, 


only splendor, the 
blended craft and fear 
ss the handson 


‘re Was now and then 


which f 


Wise acre 
The week after we car 
who lived a mile north of the village, 


took ad- 
vantage of a few days of cool we ither to give 
Helen did not 


an imprompta dancing party. 
for these gatherings, but I did, and to pleas- 


eare 

ure me she went then, as often before. We 
were late, and while we were in the dressing- 
room an amber bracelet which I wore broke, 


and the beads were scattered over the carpet. 
not give up 


le mys- 


was troublesome, but I would 
the search till I had found again the wl 
Then I looked in the ¢ 


if I were prese ntable, and what I saw there must 


number. lass to see 


tic 

have photograph 1 itself on my memory, for it 
has so often and so distinetly recurré d. 

Helen stood looking down, arranging the vel- 


urt 


vet bands on her wrists. She wore a dress 0 
fresh, transparent white, whic h became well the 
complexion, pure and 
the color in her cheeks 


her hair, just 


exquisite fairness of her 
soft as a young child's ; 
se the pink lining of a shell ; 


} 


= 
4 
= 4 
sh 
5 
fascination. 
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the hue of a riy 

issumed always the prettiest possible curves. I 
thought, I think now, that Helen's face was tl 

er saw. She wore no ornaments 

, to fasten the L her neck, a 

pin like a spark of fire set in great white 

Looking toward her and down 

her, for she was slightly taller, stood Mrs. Darus- 

The ‘ her 


as undisguised; the wide eyes shone 


velvet arour 


pe irls. upon 


disagreeable mouth 


with a 
] glared in the » cheeks, « 


writhed the 


ite 
lips. ‘This passed in a moment; 
when I turned the wonted expression had come 
back ; 


chalantly swaying her jeweled fan and expressing 


bland and brightly smiling, she was non- 
her great pleasure at meeting us there. 

It au very gay, pleasant evening. 
Lei had telegraphed some fi ls 
came up in the evening train from Boston, 
ho were already the when Helen and I 
rived. Mr. Lester, 
Jenny Leighton laughingly pointed out to 


usin 


was The 
ien who 
W re 


was whom 


m 
seven t 


as her ce imes removed, 


the potent s} irit of clans 


whom only 
d on to 
forego the preponderating attractions of business, 


hip had prevail 


but who, once on the ground, seemed as mucl 
as any other to find zest in the amusements of 
the evening. 

** Set your cap for him,” whispered Miss So- 
phronia Wiggan, an elderly young lady who nev- 
er failed to be present on festive occasions, an 
who, with her youthfulness of costume, retaine 
also perfectly her youthfulness of spirit and man- 
ner. ‘* He is just back from Australia, and they 
say he owns rocks of gold as high as a house, to 
which he can at any time have recourse. He 
will perhaps carry off Mrs. Darussy ; who knows? 
She’s a splendid woman too. How well she is 
looking to-night, with that lilae silk, and clouds 
of lovely lace, and sparkling topaz ornaments! 
What a color! 


a little more tinting there than is strictly natural. 


: hazel-nut tinted with sunshine, | 


a 


| said, when I met him in the hall. 


3etween you and me, Alice, she looks as if she | 


had got a temper!” 


‘*So does he!” I thought to myself; ‘in spite | 


of his gracious ways and handsome teeth, he 


hasn’t got those flashing eyes for nothing!” I} 
don’t think either he found me very attractive, | 


for a single bow—well enough in its way—was 
the only courtesy for which I was indebted to 
him the whole evening. 

We went home earlier than most, because we 
knew Aunt Rachel would sit up until we came. 


}to do all she will need to-night. 
over for the present; and, if necessary, you 
| send my man for me. 


Late enough it was, however, and yet Helen | 


read over and over again a long, closely written 
letter which had come by that evening’s mail, 
and which, if she had been aware that it awéited 


ier, would, I know, have very mater’ "'v short- 
her ld, I kn have very mater "v short 


It told that Helen’s ! 
Philip Grey, would leave California for 


ened our stay. 


hed, 
1e in 


ful in his undertakings; that his affairs were so 
arranged that henceforth he could live nearer 
home ; @d if Helen had not already resigned 
her teachership, she was enjoined to do so forth- 


I suppose he must have said a great 
1an this, by the number of pages t} 
, and the length of time—into 1 
that she pored over them, 

»us both very happy, an 
we both erie was that an omen of comir 
A month afterward we read Philip's 
the passengers in a vessel that never arrived 
few, very few, of those on board had been s 
and as trom time to time their names reac} 
ith w 
for his! It never came. 

If [ could have taken the whole bur 
ww from poor Helen, and endured it all, 
whit for her, I would gladly have done so. 
vas never demonstrative in grief, but I tl 
I 


owyv every day. 


W a blending of fear and hope we | 


uld see that she grew whiter and mor 
She never complained, 1 
intermitted her quiet activity, doing every ] 
je kind deed for those about her. 

One of those virulent fevers which from 1 
to time sweep over the country towns of N 
England broke out in Epping, and Helen 
the sick and dying till Dr. Hale posit 
erdicted it: f 
he would 
would seem 


but sl 


amon 
ly int r her to continue in 
said 


to her 


eours 


suicide. 
to die tl 


h easier 


she was unequivocally religious, 
no jot or tittle of the sut 
ing meted out to her. 

Mrs. Darussy is down,” Dr. Hale said 
one evening, he passed the gate when I was 
ing to make inquiries about the 


would seek to evade 


sick, 
housekeeper has gone off in a fright, a 
is no woman in the house but an Irish 
is as ignorant of nursing as can be. 


co over ?” 


I went into the house to tell them, and to 
I might be all night. 
reached Mrs. Darussy’s the doctor was alr 


tl absent 


| there. 
I shouldn’t wonder if there was | 


‘Tt is not the fever, as I had expected,’ 
“Ttisa 
of the heart, and l: and i 
painful one too, Just now she is a l 
She may, I think probably she \ 


recover from this paroxysm; but she is cont 


ase rerous 
east igerou 


relieved. 


ally liable to a recurrence, and it would not t 
many as severe as this to wear her out. 
tell her that you have come. You need not 
but that, with the servant's help, you will be al! 
The worst 


He will remain till 
ing.” 
She knew me as I entered the room, 21 
stretched her hand toward me. Her lips we 
dark and blue, and great livid circles \ 

around her eyes. I should not have recogni 


her, suffering had changed her so much. 


| could speak only with difficulty and painfull) 
the very next steamer; that he had been .uccess- 


I pitied her so much—I so wanted to do son 
thing for her. I stooped and kissed her for 
head, and smoothed away the hair. Before | 
knew a tear fell on her hand. She looked up, 
smiled faintly, and slightly shook her head. | 


J 
Can \ 
rae 


th more ease : 
What does Dr. 


here 


Alice?” 


will tell 


daylight, and 


will be 


swered, gently 


carcely think it, 


ight vears there 


has not 
w 
But you know’ 


t my own incompetency 


1 fel 
r things whi 
this life be 
‘Such as what ?” 


h are worth the asking, even 


said she. 


‘ Forgiveness of sins, and the life everlasting,’ 
I ventured to say. 

‘* You believe in these things ?” she asked. 
Yes, unreservedly,” I said. 
She did not reply ; she seemed dispose 
more, and soon after, I think, slept 
When the doctor wanted 
for she was tired of the half upright pos- 

she could not lie down ; never 

ould again while she lived. 3efore 
uway she requested and he gave his opinion of 


lto say 


set 


again. 
came she to | 


} 


ture: but 
he went 


her disease. 
“Can you stay with me, Alice? Will you?” 


he said. I wished to do so. I remained there 
fiye days. I think she grew to love me, and I 


am sure that I loved her. 
One morning, when she was greatly freer from 


pain, she told me the story of her strange, wrong 
life, so seemingly brilliant, so really pitiable. 


There were, I thought, many circumstances to 
extenuate her faults; and God is more merciful 
than we. 

‘‘You are pitying me, Alice,” she said, sud- 
denly looking up to me. Of course I was; my 
tears fell like rain. 

‘The reason that I came here to live,” she 
went on to say, “is that I knew Epping to be 
Philip Grey’s home, and that when he returned 
from California he would come here. I had no 
definite hopes of the result of a meeting with 
him; but when I learned that your sister Helen 


what medicines to administer, and just how ward her for « we b 
vi when to give them, and then left me. Even s he w lost I 1 almost been en- 
ta sad night it was! not much past mi l- vious of hi for she has the memory of his lov 
mer, yet it seemed wy long It was th which I never had, and v I know, since I 
1 of the moon, clou ly and very dar] I bave known _ that I never could have had. 
ht-lamp that sto vd bey md the folding- loors grief i t h lit Alict 
a long beam of hazy light out into the black- she continued Mis ‘ not kill pe 
s. Nowandthena breeze went by. LTcould it is less mercitul And yet it m that s 
rit, first rustling the leaves afar ott, then com-| fering has brought me to tus. ha h 
- near: stirring the woodbine at the open win- | wretcheaness enough, Heaven ki s—if the 
_then again retreating, and dying awa) inthe be a heaven Th had many d nd 1 t 
stanc could hear a whip-poor-will chant- fi madure tl any i have tnessed 
his ill-boding refrain. I could hear the rip- | t ch you hi ymuch compassion. If 
s in the river a furlong up-stream. I could , the | th w 1 look 1 
- the chirping of the crickets, the ticking of | me cessation from t In 
clock on the mantle-piece, and the striking 1 nothing in my own eX} 
f the slow quarters ; and more distinct than all, | « hing, to enal me t 
» labored breathing of the sick. ( t from misery.” 
At three o’clock she was awake and spol that L had be there—M 


Alice; I give it to youn ith its content 


want them no more. 


them Take t he now lies I 
want to s M1 See that Ann 
wWalts 1 tl next aon t 
be gone | P may retul th 
you 
She did return with . and immediately 

but I do not know wh r Mrs. Darussy wa 
aware of it; even then was dying. Dr. 
Hale had said that her last hour might probably 
be free from suffering, and so it proved Yet it 
was a death shrouded in deepest gloon 


The weather grew « oler. The ¢ pl lemic had 
The 


ithout a victim from our h ; 
of tl was still undimme 
but to how many in our lit ife had as 
It seemed 


occupied by 


cone 
fou 


by w 


greenness summer 


tle village | 
l aspect ! 


iurch were 


sumed a new and saddene 

as if half the pews in cl 

those who 

well believe that not one heart 

was heavier than poor Helen's. 
‘* Alice,” she said, one day, **we mu 


to Virginia.” 


mourning 
} 


wore garments. And 


among 


t go ba 


I had supposed so, but had waited for Heler 
to suggest it. So that day she talked over the 


land Uncle Dallas, who 


occupation 


matter with Aunt Rach¢ 
reluctantly admitted that 
would be best for her. The next day one of 
would write to ascertain if our places in the 
school were filled ; and if they were 
ask of Mr. Mayo, who had always shown 
great kindness, to aid her in obtaining employ- 
ment elsewhere. 


“We will 


constant 


ld 
so, we would 


us 


our duty, Alice,” said 


Helen. “If happiness do not come from 1t 
there will at least be comfort in trying to im- 


part it to others.” 
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- 
lid vot kt hy sl 1 this Dr. Hale told) was to be his wife, I felt a fieree rest ntment to- Soa 
Hale say of me, HR?” had been there previously, and she had not e 
“He ot wished to see him. Now, however, she desired 
himself what he thinks,” I an | that he would come in. 
I could. Alice,” said she to me, ** open that 
“You need not fear to tell me,”’ she s vid. ; and bring me the rose-w« d box. [ } ight Bue 
-There can be nothing I should regret to hear. | it. ** It does not open with a key, but by . 
last een a day when I shall 
hesitatingly, for 
2 
I 
em all 
| | 


Yoa 


ndeavor too, I thought. 


I said. 


» not call me so,” she said, gently. 
wave; 1 only seck to endure unre- 
So we 1 t about our customary vacation 


¢ half-worn garments and making 


new ones; each striving to hide from the other 
how little heart she had in her employment. I 
remember that there was a pretty striped lilac 

Ik, which had been chosen with reference to 


1 he always liked that color, 
** You must wear that, Alice,” she said; ‘I 


inv part, Lam shamefully superstitious 
cams, and omens, and the evil- 


Cy nd « thing else except modern Spiritu- 
alism ] ke to begin a piece of work on 
Fri noi see the r my left 
s! ler, 1 spill ible. I al- 
way say *OLt cou ing in it 

but [ sav so from my lot one bit 
mil 

So, then, it is no wonder this dream impressed 
me. I tl cr] Was night, the darkest, 
blackest night; and the stillness equaled in in- 
tensity the darkness. Presently a far-off, faint, 


increased ; now surg- 


nd began, and 
ing onward, now retreating, but merging finally 


the tumultuous sound of shudd 


ird electric ] 


wild, ring, 

ht, 
murk abyss 
of ifter wave hur- 
rying tow 
prolonged, viv 


» whol 


L high jutting cliff; and onee, as a 


id glare of 


black dome 


lightning draped with 
above, I saw the en- 
seething water 


counter t! whirling, 


rushing onward against the 
and the wat 


Then, and near by, 


erecting its 


r was shivered 


stern, def 


to phosphorescent sparkles. 


I saw the light and heard the sounds of a vessel 
in distres It must go down I knew that ; 
and yet, while my heart grew sick and faint, I 


could not forbear looking, straining my eyes out 


into the bewildering blackness; then the lights 


had disappeared, the sounds of the guns had 
ceased. It was all over; but three times a de- 


came rh the rec 


h 
that I recognized tl 
rs, and the ery was, ** He 


fore h 


ding tumult, 
It was 


thror 


spairing ery 


ey ice, 
len!” 
ad awoke 


so distinct 


kiss on my me. 


Vhat is the matter, Alice?” shesaid. ‘* You 
were so restless, so evidently dreaming some- 
thing ul, that I awoke you. What is it ?” 


+ 


But I did not then tell her. Ah I con- 
jectured that in some inscrutable way I had been 
Witness the scene of Walter’s death. 
tad lurked in my heart any the faintest 
he might by have 
ped destruction, it lurked there no longer. 

Helen wrote the letter to Mr. Mayo; and that 
it might go walked ourselves with it 


down to the 


contingency 


some 


at once, we 
post oflice. 
‘It is well fi said Helen, as we walked 


in in the twilight, ‘* that we have 


rus,” 


home ag 
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kind friends to come to. Next year it is likely 
we shall come again, and the next, and the next: 
and so on to the last. And at all events, eac} 
one will be a year nearer to the end,” 


It was quite dusk when we reached the house 
Aunt Rachel sat in the nursery and chanted 
low lullaby to baby-Katy, who, tired though she 


else 


was with play, would not go to sleep. No 
lamps were lighted ; sat down on the front 
listened to the katydids and 
watched the heat lightning. Uncle Nathani 
was gone to the village. He 
quickly we thought, as the gate opened and shut 
and I that he walked fast 
than usual as he approached the door where wi 
sitting. ‘* Uncle Nathaniel?” I said, a 
the steps came nearer, then stopped. I w: 
a little startled; but Helen arose, and with out- 
stretched arms uttered such a ery of blended Jo} 
and 
thyn Walter's strong, loving arms were fol 
around her. 

For it was Walter’s 
latest moment, just as he v 
on the v 
he had been unavoidably detained. 
written to this effeet by the earliest mail, but 
that letter 


we 
door-step, and 


been ver 


has 


observed 


again ; 


were 


in as I never heard before or since, and 


iC¢ 


yeritable self. <At tl 


s about to eml 
which he had taken passage, 


ssel on 


a second and a third, 
written subsequently, followed him—not lon; 
ard his own 


never came; 


arrival, 


‘Ill never believe in dreams again—never !” 
I said, laughing and crying all in one, when 
lam} s were brought in, and I had a good view ot 
Walter, handsome, manly fellow that he was! 
Dark-haired, dark-bearded, and with a humid 
light tlashing from his dark eves. 

‘*T wouldn't,” said Uncle Nathaniel ; 
you know what the wise man said 7” 

For all that I was the first who took thonght 
ull the letter which might else have given 


dol 


to rec 
poor Mr. Mayo so much useless trouble. 

So, then, before long there was a wedding in 
And then Walter and Helen went to 
St. Louis to live and I with them; for they said 
they could not begin housekeeping without me. 
And I f 


within the 


church. 


nd assisting them so agreeable that, 
ast vear, I have undertaken to assist 


] 
some one el] 
Don't 
what fiery-looking personage who was present 
at that party of the Leightons? Well, I must 
confess that was very like slander. I don’t deny 
that he may have faults—doubtless he has—every 
body has; but he is not ill-tempered, and he i 
the kindest-hearted, and at the 
most magnanimous being J ever knew. I could 
tell you things of him! His golden rocks, 
though, were quite unreal. But, mot qui vo 
parle, I know that he has treasure better than 
silver and gold, and laid up in a safe place too. 
**Could you in any way help me to a few 
Alice?” said he, one day; ‘I could 
invest it charmingly.” 
** And how, then, Mr. Harry Lester?” I in- 
ired. 


Sse. 


you remember that I mentioned a some- 


same time the 


hundreds, 


662 
Yo, lwo 
are so bi 
think I can not. 
ii _ 
: ra? 
q 


A 


TWO 


» he told me a plausible story. 
- Well, what should hinder ? 
rose-wood box, Darussy 


forward 

[he contents were jewelry, expensive an l 
but I had never worn it; it ill 
t a little watch, which I had pres ailed 


Wa 


excep 


Helen to take. But Harry Lester would none 
He said he was only sec repare 

x the astounding intelligence ie had 
mpleted the purchase ot sry charming 
mie 1 tre ehold, v vhere he hoy 1 for the 


sure of secing me grow as old as the 
: adorned me with the jewels 
sorts; he put them all on, 
hes bracelets, and eke ear-ring i 
no conveniences for wearing such gear. 
Phen he declared that I look« like a p pish 
hung with yotive offerings: and then the 
s went back to their velvet-cushioned 
ie, Where they remain to this day. 
[his summer Helen and I have com 
J ig for a month, at the end of 
twain are coming for us. ‘Tl 
‘J ist as charming as ever. Uncel Dallas 
t Rachel we love just as dearly as cy 
Katy was wild with joy to see us ; she fulfills well 
promise of her re Aer le childish beauty 
|, after all, she is by no means quite sp led. 
Joe is in the navy, and well spoken of, Will, 
me from college for the summer vacation, 
s manly and sensible. ‘+ Both the boys,” says 
A Rachel with eyes shining through happy 
such thoroug hly good sons! 
rhe girls’ chamber,” as Aunt Rachel stil 
s our old room, remains unchanged ; | 
the ivy-framed picture from thie V 
y. with the white grave-stones gleat 


ym tt 
the 


nN 


green, one of the loveliest 


»ever seen. 
TWO AGAINST ONE. 


USK was just deepening into dark upon the 


Di 


= ehlands and the Lower Bay, and against 
rm sky Staten Island lay in blu lis- 
tinetness underneath the fantastic and f athery 
clouds, which still bore a faint empurplement— 
the dying traces of a gorgeous sunset. 
A light) bre had arisen as the sun went 
vn, and the dusky bosom of the bay was 
t by long swathes of ripples, shatt ring the 
white reflections of the fishing smacks that were 
I homeward after a hot and windless day 
of immobility 


the broad wate and 
iore gently up a grassy lawn on the north- 


slope of the Highlands, dotted } 


lis breeze crossed rs 


n with 


groups 


of shade trees, flower-beds, and marble vases, 

nee trailed heavy masses of flowering vines, 
among which stood a large Gothic cottage, once 
. private summer residence of some merchant 


, but now occupied as a country boarding- 
is the parlor, through the open Fren “4 win- 
»ws of which the breeze brought ming 1 odors 


earden and the 


and music from the roses of the 


AINST 


ONE. 


ripples 


piano, singing, and assisting his voice a 
tolerably skillful accompaniment. .lis song was 
one of those sweet, sympathetic German melo- 
dies, full of fiery longing and sad pres ience—a 
song of love, of sorrow, and of farewell 

It is curious that, while the imstr 1ental mu- 
sie of the Germans is of the dryest, most mechan- 
ical school, their songs are the richest, the most 
eloquent, and poetical 1 the world 

Two ladies were listening to the singer with 
rapt attention. One—a full-figured blonde, with 
golden hair and deep blue eyes leaned upon t! 
end of the piano, with a dim re d reflection fal 
ing upon her from the crimson window-curta 


The other tte 


clined upon a sofa near 


a darkly splendid brunt 


by in an attitud 


urious abandon. 


The performe r finished with a cadene of won 
derful strength and sweetness, ana, dashing ofi 
a few bars of instrumental finale, a1 suddet 
from the piano. 

Where ts Zoe ?’ he aske 1. 

As he sy a fine soprano voice, out ide, took 
up the refrain of the song, an la young rl « 
tered from the piazza through one of the Jon 
windows, bearing a magnificent bouquet of t 
ers, which she had been selec in the twilight 
from the lavish stores | to summer by 
the dvi ig June. 

‘ Aha, Zoe! are you there 2?” said the young 

tha vivacity hardly to be expect 1 from 

ind somewhat melancholy 
you there t ind with posies, to 
oh, such a bunch of posies! Let m have a 
SI iff 

Zoe presente L her bouquet » stooped 
to inhale its fragrance, thrust illy ito 
his face, so that his nose was quite led with 
the yellow pollen of the whit lilies The 
taking advantage of his momentary ¢ fusion, 
she darted from the room, down the piazza 
steps, and along the gravel walk lik bird. 

'Vhis was so clearly an invitation challeng 

_to a harmless romp, that the young man pu 
sued closely, and in a few moments sounds ¢ 


} lier? 
and mock indignation came 


len. 


entreaty, laughter, 


raT 


up to the parlor from the gare 

The two ladies within looked signitic intly at 
each other. 

‘‘What a hoyden that girl is!” s id the 
blonde. 

‘* Terrible,” replied the brunette she shocks 
me twenty times a day her urdness.”” 

‘¢] wonder that Herbert can tolerate hei 

The brunette made a sort of 
noise—between a sigh, a cough, 
for answer, and relapsed into an elegant apathy 
tapping the sota listlessly with her Jew led fin- 
gers. The blonde straightened hers If up, beat 


the folds out of her expansive 1 
temples with both hands, and walked out upon 
the piazza, where she prom naded slowly up and 
down, very int itly looking at n thing, and 
probably seeing It. 

Her attention was soon diver 1 from this 
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af n the | } 1 voung man sat at the co 
of lux- | 
4 
hea 
| 
ean 
‘ 
1 
an 
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mpl 
yom 


lined the ot of the 


among 


t of lawn, st 
he beach. Herbert was 


int aromatic odor 


rnostrils. Stopping in h 
ng walk, she leaned against a vine-en 
lumn, and saw the young man’s ai 
en glimmering dimly between the 
oximity to Zoe’s pale blue mu 
y strolled along the sands their romp changed 
a pleasant chat. 
finding much 


londe re-entered thi 

couple also Came 
1] 


table, der the ere 
lamp that swung from the c 


nette thre 


ttl at kerosene 


inp a e centre 
no, playing one 


¢ 


mmposers 

seem to take 
miserable, 
rains each, 


music as 


upon her 
look 


th adinirati 


ir and 
Zoe's 


m, unsullied 


gleaming | 


s Wolcott lovely #” she whispered 


irlish 


in sheer 


spoiling dignity—your- 
, 


Do you say such 


yurse a lovely creaturi 


{ should think you would, 

only say them wh 
will be rendered obliging by : . 
your case, now, I want half of that bouquet for 
my dressing-table.”’ 

** After the compliment, how can I refuse ?” 

** Don’t try, I beg.” 

Zoe tossed her wide-brimmed straw-hat into a 
corner, and in taking a seat made a movement 
‘common to young girls. It consisted in spread- 
ing out her skirt, raising herself slightly, turn- 
ing a little around, and sinking into position on 
just the least bit. 
When she was finally composed only one di- 


the sofa somewhat sideways— 
minutive brown gaiter touched the floor. 

I wonder what can be the significance of the 
What 
Will not 
some one of the several hundred young ladies 
who will read these words in that attitude inform 
me ? 

The brunette ceased playing—much to Her- 
bert’s delight, for he hated ** popular polkas” as 
devoutly as I do—and approaching hin-, assumed 


habit of sitting upon one’s own foot! 
could ever originate such a fashion ? 


one of her indolent, tropical positions on an otto- 
man almost at his feet. 

If you have ever witnessed the embarrassment 
of a young, good-looking, and reasonably modest 


vy, When some woman persists in makin 


ve to him before other persons, y: 
hero’s sensations for the half } 
Zoe, Who was arranging her Ja 
sinall ones, looked up, 
the 


sentimental 


in astonishment at almost na 


compliments and outbursts 


dark bea itv, 
Herbert, might sure ly have been ¢ xpect 


who, being a widow, and ¢ 


serve a rather more 
Miss Wok 
and 


circumspect demean 


continued her reading, | 


non she raised her eve 


cast a furtive glance toward 
and smile with splendid scorn, 
At lengtl ioroughly 


man 


Old Care,’ 
Zi ined 
nense ] 
cent displeast re 
withdrew to a window, as if to escape t! 
** Oh, that girl!” said the brunette, 
Miss Wolcott raised 
little red flush 
throat 


av any 


her eves sly, al 


overs] read her face, trom 


iy lly do not see how vi 

I don thin 

am prudish, but really your conduct with H 

bert just how Was i 
Irs. St. Joh oa 

around till they rested 

bl] one 

ise, perhaps, on 


thing of 


hing but retiring!” 


t 
i 


blac k eve s came sloy 

Miss Wol 

trifling 


the widow’ 


full on 
expression 


Sur} s face, but 


and her voice, when sh 
pli ‘rfectly deliberate and sweet: 


** Are you afrai 


cen 


you won’t make your mi 
home-thrust, but 
ossessed enough 
call a ** 

**T am in r about my own prosp 
Madame; but I thought that ladies were gen 


ally a little more prudent at you: 


et this summer, d¢ 
Miss Wolcott vy 


to give what the pugi 


good 
technically counter.” 


no fea 


age 
There are certain insults that certain wom 
This is o1 
Mrs. St. John was thirty-one, and 
Miss Wolcott 


twenty-six, and acknowledged to twenty-one. 


ean neither forgive nor forget. 
them. 
knowledged to twenty-six. 


faint smile, almost of pity, came over the eld 
lady’s countenance. 

** Yes, I ought to know something of the w 
by this time,” said she, calmly; 
dear, I sueeceded in getting a husband before 
was near your present age!” 

Miss Wolcott winced, but drew herself up f 
a climax: 

“Oh yes, indeed! You buried him bef 
you were my age!” 

The emphasis on the words * you buried him 
made them libelous. It was little short of ar 
accusation of murder. 

The widow had nothing more to say. 
swallowed convulsively once or twice, hesitated, 
and then turning from the window sought he: 
own apartment. 


Sh 


popular but negative subject 
by a red light that flashed the vious | 
trees which irat- appre 
ing it from ng that en 
cigar, tl me bouquet 
ions 
_ 
Herbert's « 
yo they found her read- oved, t 
Mm sprang up, and going to the plano, das 
into a rollicking } hanalian song, with a 
tt illy little poll th cl 
of the machine style of mus Mi 
light in spawning by the hu po es, 
little, cheap, jingling tunes, of rach 
and about as much like real artistic Zi ttish]) 
: n ( is like green seal. d 
: The blonde, bending over her book, with th t} 
snowy shoulders, | 
yes fairly glistened 
by envy or hypocrisy. 
\ 
to Herbert, pinching is 
enthusiasm. 
**So-so; but too statue sque. I like some- 
thing a littke more human mebody who can 
inbend a trifle wit re 
“Qh, of 


bi 


ol 


( 
lds 


To the 
om 
of feathery white, 
ing 
man’s ear. 


two light-houses gleamed in the sun, their daz- 
zling white contrasting sharply with the black 


cloud than 
thy 
lotted 


TWO 


» thin and trailing mists of morning. 
re dimly blue, and its sunlit 
with golden inter- 


rests we 


Ww tinged a gray, 


versed by shining villas and farm-houses, perch- 
1 on the 


heights or nestled in the valleys and 
From a lofty summit the dark smoke 
kiln or factory floated softly, slow ly up- 
rd, to mingle with the clouds. 
right, the long, low, tawny line of 
ly Hook stretched far out, dividing the bay 
the ocean. Just over edge the 
ing foam of the surf showed a shifting outline 
and the low rumble of the 
tkers, ceaselessly beating upon the unyield- 
‘ame in breezy cadences to the young 
Upon the farthest point of the Hook 


some 


its outer 


} 


heir lanterns. 
Above this bar lay a wide band of blue water, 


beyond which, upon the horizon, the hazy form 


Long Island was faintly distinguis shable—a 
re azure stain against the sky—more like a 
a shore. In the Narrows, between 
ends of the two islands, a host of sails were 
about; some black in the shadow, and 


ed at him with a serio-co 


AGAINST INE. 


Not saw her again till breakt some sh immer ring in the sumsiin 
“when she came down lo ta Not from land, in a calm spot, a 
nign, as tranquil, and as magni nt as Coast-Survey schooner lay an hored, and her 
ke lines, new canvas, and the stars and 
\h. she was an old stager in society, was Ma- stripes fluttering at her gaff, gave an additional 
St. John! liveliness to this charming marine view. 
\ breakfast the matutinal cigar drew Her- The dreamy monotone of surf, the fitful 
beach, and he left the two fine ladies rustling of the wind-swept foliag i 
ther over a thir te: ind chirp and twitter of a few birds, v 
| s toward each other as two infinitely sounds that awoke the otherwise til 
-tempered lambs could ha wwe been. No. ness of the place; and 1 Herbert soon " st all con- 
secing them, ld have suspected the sciousness of hims¢ lf in the fascinations of the 
| earnest thoughts that brooded over panorama that surrounded him, and the sublime 
urts blackbird of il omen hovers. reveries into which his love for nature led him. 
olesome nest. Rustic chairs are apt to be better to look at 
he sands soon became monotonous to than to sit upon, so Herbert chose a sheltered 
Il l ascended the slope, past the bank. covered with grass, and shade 1 by tl 
to tl ftier part of the ground that thickly-matted boughs of a c lar. His] ion 
S » name of the Highlands. Gaining the | was too comfortable for wakefulness, and as his 
he made his way through the woods, sleep had been lig cht the night before, he soon 
« the whispering ¢c hestnut-trees and thick- dropped off into a protoun 1s slumber. 
ing laurels, to a point where the bluff When he awoke he found that the shadow 
( s boldly out and overhangs the bay. Here had moved ar und some f from him, but a 
rustic seats, fashioned about the trunks of friendly hand hi id suspended a larg shawl from 
cedars, gave an opportunity for rest and a_ two trees near by, which protected him still from 
lid look-out at the same time; so the young the sun. 
i lichted a second cigar, and sat down to en- Recognizing the shawl as Zoe's, he judged she 
v tl “wv spread out be fore him. must be somewhere in the vicinity, and went to 
At his feet, over the edge of the bank, only , look for her. She was sitting in a little 
of trees were visible—cedars, laurels, | nook, just by the edge of the bank, weaving a 
spice-wood, which had been precipitated chaplet of maple -leaves, and singing softly to 
m the former brink by some ancient land- herself. 
ind left upon the steep slope below, sway- Herbert stole noiselessly up b ‘hind her, and 
id leaning in picturesque disorder. taking her fair head in his hands, bent it over 
Beyond, the bay was spread in broad beauty backward very gently, and kissed her warm, rosy 
surface wrinkled by the summer breeze, aad cheek. 
ingely mottled with the shadows of clouds, At first she started, with a little « sclamation 
glassy streaks of counter-currents, and the | of terror ; but seeing immediately who it was 
| lections of sky and shore. Afar on submitted with a very good grace. As he sat 
stern horizon lay Staten Islan 1. half down beside her she blushed prettily, and look- 


mic Xpresslo mn. 


mu do that ?” she as ked, naively. 


‘Why did 


‘* Because you looked charming, and I like 
1. 
“ Flatterer! What favor do you want this 


time ? 


“None. The truth is not fla 
‘ But you said I looked charming.” 
I retract. I will say / thought you look« 


tterv. 


d 


charming.” 


Wolcott every day ? 


n 
n 


‘Tow can you think so, whe 1 Miss 
Oh, I do think she is § ple: I 


vol 


did !” 


‘‘ She is handsome, but I don’t like her; so I 


should not have kissed her.” 


I not to be proud of the 
shawl up to shade me, 


asleep in the full blaze of the sun, burning 


‘¢Then I am the honored one alone! 
distinction ?” 
too. You hung your 
just now.” 
The 


good, 


And you 


are 


“Well, who wouldn't ? re you were, 


youl 


face to a blister!” 


of it, 


‘¢ Exactly ; and nobody would have thought 


except you.” 
‘Therefore y 


ou are gr 


va 
{i 
ol 
| 
oft 4 
ny 
grateful 
Yes.” 
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1 sing to me, while I finish this wreath, | 
» adorn my ‘ charming’ self at dinner ?” 
‘* What shall I sing ?” 
The song you sang last evening.” 
What, 
‘With roses twine the rosy bowl?" 


the bacchanalian song, 


‘No; the other—the German mek 
rbert, strange to say, 


had 


‘without 


unlike all othe 
cold,” an 
his notes,” so he complied, and 
plaintive little song very well, despite 
When he 
mpanion, 
it com] y upon her lap 
untouched ; her head was bent down, and her 
face hidden in her hands. 
** What is the matter, little 
» raised her head ; 


** shockin 


not a 


accompaniment, 
is ‘ 


f was n 


one ?” 


there were tears in her 
‘Nothing; only Iam a fool,” she said. 
* Cont then, for I 
one in whom I can not 


le in me, am a fool, too.” 
** You are just the 
confide.” 
** And why ? 
heir eyes met, and « oth- 
s lay- old 
\ fond foolishness that young folks 
re always fa a pure and holy foolish- 
ss that, I hope, will never be done h. 
h, I'm afraid 
self before now ! 


Ah, Zoe, if 


h saw where the 


you only knew 
u¢ 
an old foolishness, as is 
humanity 
lling into 
away with 


I have been a little foolish my- 


hile the bir 
out, celebrating the 
| songs as the mid-summer had left 
them, and the gentle breeze from the bay slowly 
yed the listless cedar-boughs, 
sunshine mingled peacefull 
shadow 
fessed their love in few and earnest words, bind- 
ing the 
known and long in use among true lovers eve ry 
where. 


SO, W 


red complacently 


) occasion with such scanty 


and simple 
and the w 
y with the flickering 


s upon the grass, these young people con- 


sway 


arm 


compact with that ancient seal so well 


night, at the supper-table, Madame St. 
hn and Miss Wolcott both noticed the glitter 
of a diamond upon Zoe’s finger. 
only jewel Herbert had been accustomed t 
One evening, not long after the inauguration 
of this happy state of things, Herbert sat alone 
in the unlit parlor, 
the piano-keys 


ining his fingers idly over 
touching chords and harmonies, 
runs and roulades, fragments of half-remember- 
ed me lodies and 
imaginative 
thoughtful. 

Presently he heard the crisp rustle of a dress, 
and felt the light touch of a hand upon his 
shoulder. He turned around, expecting to see 
Zoe, but found it was the handsome widow, St. 
John, instead. 

** All alone here, Sir Moody ?” asked she, in 
a musical but somewhat artificially-modulated 
voice, 


half-concei 
will, 


themes, as an 


musician when alone and 


** Yes, quite alone,” said he, with a shade of 
disappointment. 


“Do you like to be alone ?” 


sometimes. 
t is not good for man to be ; lone.’ 

** Not always; but solitude has its ch; 

There is Zoe ?” 

Tow should I know? Oh, belie 

out to walk.” 
“With Miss Wolcott ?” 
‘*No, alone—that is, she 

think.” 
‘She 


as gon 
went 


also finds a charm in soli 

‘I don't know, I believe 
gacement.” 

‘Eng 

There 

‘Some friend of he re. 

The 
and « xpression were signif 

“What friend? She ha 
except in this house. Wha 
St. John ?” 

‘Fie! Are you jealo 
you had learned 1 
pecially of young girls, more 
shouldn't she friends 
steamboat-landing and hotels are not far off! 

** But I should have ected that she v 
tell me—I—’ 

‘**You are jealous! Poor boy !” 

The pressure of her hand on his should 
aim light, but 


With whom 
was a little anxiety 
I t 


nothing ; 


agement ! 


words were 


lo vou mean, M 


Wuvs 
have 


eX} 


Ost a Caress- very 


and womanly. 
‘What dk 


be careful, 


» vou mean ? 


‘ving to poison my mind! 
Ile ti s playfully, 1 


ied to say thi 


this affair.” 
What affair?” 
** Nothing of 
, and don’t ask questions.” 
*No—this has gone too far. 
to suspect Zoe of any wrong ; 
speak thus, Mrs. St. John, 
You must explain 


any consequence, 

I woul 
but you she 
unless you 
something. not f{ 
ake, nor for mine, but for your own. 


ike 


my 


care !” 


have committed yourself. T: 
‘*It is for you to take care, 


said the lady, coolly; “I am a w 
world, and I warn you, if you would be } 
be blind. If Zoe has given you her 

you love her, take her without « 
never Was a girl yet, who reached th 

twenty, without having had at least one 

of the heart. It is well to be off with th 
love before one is on with the new n 

When one has a grand parti in view, it is best 
that all adienx and should b 
terminated before the ring is bought. Now yo 
understand !” 

‘This is too grave a matter, Madame, to 
lightly discussed. Do you positively assert, 01 
your own knowledge, that Zoe has gone 
a former admirer ?” 

*T assert nothing.” 


han 


l 


reminiscences 


to meet 


666 
pect you « 
| failed 
** Now don’t be foolish You ought neve 
keep too close a surveillance ove ra wot 
I'm sure I don’t believe there is any harm 
d, 
a) 


‘* But vou have hinted as much.’ 
‘s You have led me into expressions I should 
t have used. 


He whirled around on the music-sto 1, and 


I must go now.’ 
1\Z l her vigorously by both hands. 
Not 


; dangerous to tritle with suc 


till you prove what you have said! It 
h subjects! 


you hurt my wrists! Let me go, 
i Come, let us w: 


I you, OT Tie 
1. It is cool and pleasant there, and I 
tell you all I know about the 


vent out and promena led up and down, 


matter.” 


min arm. 

Phe story told by Mrs. St. 
ss, Was that Zoe had 
ung man in New York for 


John, with con- 
iummate tact and tenderne 
some time, 
s poverty was considered a suf 
nt their union. 


stucie t 


) pre \ 


nite 


iy a final farewe ll to this fe 
had, by 


Ile was stopping 


‘ly betrothed to Herbert, she wish 


mer suitor, 
invit 


ation, come down from the city. 
, the widow said, at 


hotels near the 


y told. 
‘Can this be proven ?” asked Herbert, husk- 


> the 


truth regretfull 


Yes.” 

‘¢ By whom ? me understand it all be- 
re I sleep!” 

‘By vourself. But wait till to-morrow night. 


can test 


n your 


own eyes my truthfulness. 
» young man passed the night 
y Lean not describe. Ile 
he saw Zoe approaching the house, and 


and 


retired as 


ssed sleeplessly upon his be dtill morning. The 


iche he then complained of as a reason tor 
keeping his room was not a feigned one, and he 
appeared in the parlor late that aft 
vhile the ladies were dressing 

When led to 
sleep upon a sofa, and permitted Zoe to sit 
him and fan him without seeming to awake. 

After dinner—during which meal he preserved 
1 moody silence, acc ounted for by his supposed 
disposition — Herbe rt sought the blut¥ abo 
the 


rnoon 


they came down he preten 


instructions 
re lp si- 
tion, whence he could command a view of the 
shore, delivered himself up t 
ing doubts and fears 

because he felt that he 


in 


beach, in accordance with t 
of Mrs. St. John, and, securing a shelte 


» the most agoniz- 


-all the more poignant, 
must be wronging Z 
harboring such thoughts for an instant. 
The night was calm, and a long path of sil- 
very ripples danced across the bay, from where 
the broad full moon was rising ever the low- 
lying and indistinct line of Sandy Hook. ‘The 
still air was full of a drowsy sweetness, exhaled 
from shrubs and flowers, and the large pale fire- 
flies floated hither and thither, with * fitful 
lustre illuminating the cool darkness of the mid- 


TWO AGAINST ONE. 


summer night A vague muri Waters 
plashing on the shore came up to Herbert's ear, 
with 1 ind then a sudden and heavy plung 

when some fish leaped from his eleme it in play 
or alarm, 

But the young man paid little heed to the 
pl ure ots it nd Ile ined sit- 
ting uj it WOK note the i In a sort 
of painful torpor, until he distur hed { 
steps upon the stony beach, and, looking down, 
saw the dim outline of Zoe's white muslin dress. 
Walkin by her side, with one a 1 about her 
Wilist, Was a mas na ir cony 

ce 
ils if 
lealm the h 
I ighite 
ll, I e Joved on 
so mil r the 
x mk ed 
with them!” 
He packed up his trunks, la ed every 


trifling but eloquent souvenirs of his love and 

wppin These he was mut to throw into 
the t analyzing his thouglit 
his 


mec 

The ladies were greatly surprised and g 
on coming down to 
had fors 


and breakfasted, after a fashion,” tl 


niv cavalier 
hostess 


Red Bank 


sil 1, very ca 
New 


leave no ¥ ord, 


boat for 
non 


¢ 


Z 


except that important | 
He has looked poor! 


woman, **these tw 


oO 


he 


he comes back again very soon 


ubt, unless 


Miss Wolcott 


Will write to Us, NO ¢ 


uggest d. 


when two, three, four 


weeks slipped away, V word or rumor of 
his reason for going, she g: it up as a sad 


mystery, and gre 

Ennui settled upon the Gothic cottage 
inmates. Herbert's vivaciousness, 
had filled up 
than they had thought, 
him: so Miss Wolcott went otf for a 
Cape May, and Mrs. St 


of Saratoga woul 


] +] 
ana 
and its 
his 


mversa- 


tion, his music, more weary hours 


until tl me to miss 


month at 
1 that the 
Zoe alone 


John tancie 


t her. 


waters 


remained, and wore out the heavy time by walk- 
ing 1 ing the songs that 
heh » past that ke had 


mia 


667 
ill 
hy 
was (ci 
] 
houses, and walked up the beach every evenin thing 1 preci 1 for lea | early ie 
tou meet his inamorata, on the morning following. Pride and philoso- iT 
All this was told with the utmost delicacy | phy kept back any exhibition of the emotions that eT 
1 regard for Herbert's feelings. No syllable | crowded his heart save when he came upon x: 
f blame nor accent of reproach were apparent, | some withered flowers and leaves, a ribbon, a : 
ind the whole st impress of w simpl littl femme ; 
4 + } 
: otlended 
rieved, 
rh their par 
llow 
the next 
soon 
asked 
Be. 
him awa rly,” said the a 
00), ond guess he 
has heard some bad news.” ; 
pness so,” said Mrs. St. John. 
Loe t ht so too, but wh =i! : 
= 
mde happy. 


Wi 


prembet 


! 


of the gay Ww 
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with an are 


A a 


in different manners. 


in-haters, 
Tharry 


LOLLY 


son ¢ 


t 


sort 


of 


to enj 


failure ot h 


and t 


fhias th 


ke 


spit 


Wi 


s dearest 


a tendency to doubt t 


Motions, 


i 


» 


Some become 


ion when Miss W, 
from a winters sojourl 
sume social Spl 
. hn, she soon met that lady, ar 
ys with Herbert. 


quite the contrary. 


She had not { 
His refine 
, and ac omy lishments had mad 
her to be easily effacc 
had rejected an emi- 
‘sirable offer abroad, in consequence 
nee of some attraction at home. 
rd, as the must have alread 
» was in love with him. , 


» heard, therefore, that he was sh 


ly to be married to Mrs. St. John she suffered ; 


litie nervous at 


ick that kept her at home { 


ti 
several days. At the end of that period hei 


solve was taken and her course decided Upol 
She sat down at once and wrote the following 


Lhe found mach 
mark he bore of the 
as a slight evnicism 


‘~arnestness of human 


Perhaps this was not alt 


him, 


vith a philosophic: 


ound great 


} 


il cor 


however, 


hin 


ss. At all events he 


Will it be possi 


with 


nd her 
AnNE WOLcort?, 
Terrace, New York, Wepnespay.” 


r writing this friendly invitation she or- 


favor among those who met him, | dered her carriage, and driving to the house of 


and the ladies, especially, considered him quite 


a Valuable acquisition at parties and receptions. 


Mrs. St. 


hau said, and old 


John, woman of the world as she 


ld 


sta 


society have 


shown, knew just how to treat this condition oi 


mind, and it 


of human 


was a splendid study for an analyst 


ature 


her when with him. 


She was familiar and confidential, as one person 


may be with a 


yet always 


cacy that were 


came In the 


hands 


ome 


vidow’s receptions would | ly little Piccolomini used to play the part of 


charming. 


h a womanly 


» life-secret he knows, 
cence and d 
» the holidays 


have been as incomplete without her protege, 


Herbert, as without he 


ig at any time he liked, enjoying, in | made? I have enjoyed that naughty but charm- 


. 
lege Of calli 


t 


] 


he friend mentioned in the note, told her of th 
roposed party, and promised to call for her o7 
he ensuing evening, to take her to the opera 


he went to a private ball, given by one of 


her most fashionable acquaintances, and it wa 


bserved that she had never seemed more viva- 


ious, more spirituelle, or more charming alto- 


gether than on that evening. 


** My little illness has done me good,” 
she: **one needs a reaction occasionally.” 


Do you remember, good reader, how delicious- 


Zerlina, in ** Don Giovanni,” and what a splen- 


lf, and he had the privi- | didly dashing and rakish Don Signor Gassie 


fact, that old-friend freedom of the house that is | ing opera many times at the Academy of Music, 


so agreeal] 

able mans 
In 


dropped 


and its value; 


ns. 


e and so diflicult to obtain in fashion- 


sation with the widow, Herbert often 
le sharp flings at the love of women 


but never so thoroughly as when those artists 
were there. 

The curtain rose, on the evening in question, 
before a crowded and brilliant house. Light, 


but Zoe’s name never passed his | and music, and perfume, the glances of bright 


lips, and Mrs. St. Joli knew too much to probe | eyes and the waving of many-colored fans, the 


a cicatrice which could hardly be healed as yet. 

The difference between thirty-one and twenty- | the conductor's baton sharply smote his desk— 
seven is not very enormous, and Herbert had jall mingled to produce a delightful ensemble, 
crown old faster since the summer than ever be- | equaled by nothing else that the New York pleas- 


to tloat about to 
was shortly to try the m: 
All this familiarity must mean some- | the right-hand proscenium-box, where two ladies 
thing, Mrs. Grundy argued, and the young fel- | appeared, escorted by a footman in livery. The 


ond time. 


the effect that Mrs. St. John | 


buzz of softened whispers, fading to silence as 


fore; so it was not strange that whispers began | ure-seeker can find. 


Shortly after the rising of the curtain a bat- 


trimonial estate a see- | tery of lorgnettes brought a focus to bear upon 


iows of the clubs already congratulated Herbert 
on his prospect of getting ‘ta dooced fine-looking | front of the box, exposed to the admiration which 
woman, by Joye, with a dooced neat little bank- | the freshness of their beauty and the splendor of 


account 
Lil im 


uid I 
| 


Terbert; ‘when I marry 


k 


n't be in a hurry!” 


man retired, leaving the ladies seated in the 


their toilets demanded. 
While this admiration still turned the atten- 
tion of the audience from the performances, Her- 
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luvs nadid sunshine and pleads cout arrived 

7 ant promenade, days of tall silks and brilliant in Paris. 

toilets ¢g allv—Mrs. St. John returned from) with Mrs, 

Sar ga, and plunged at once into the cireles | eimost a 
if society where she fancied she would find Her- tten | 

bert mteli ge 

Hier surmises had been shrewd. She found deep an 
im inthe vortex of fashionable life, pale, weary- | and rut 
looking, and distrait, but pursuing the pleasures | nently « 

known to him | the inf 

theretot in love atiects different In ay 

i to study and seclusion. When 
after. Some become profligate, and 
ut an unworthy end to their unworthy lives. ’ 
Some put up with the ills they can not help, and 
ufter a sCasmmmpt reaction are reconciled to the 
lestiny that them. | note; 

Of this mmm was Herbert. distractions **My pear Mrs. St. Joun,— Eble for you 
@# society still amused him, to make up a little party to-m 
iniite. The only row ni 

Yom ts 
pou 
it the A ] 

have t 
un- | ble, and 
as it was} “bes 
| 

— 
a 


Mrs. St. John lean- 
ing upon his arm, magnificent in purple velvet 
ind diamonds. It was rather a severe trial for 
her to sit beside Miss Wolcott, whose gracious 
blonde beauty was still as pure as that of a child, 
and only the most elaborate and gorgeous toilet 
could render a comparison favorable to the wid- 
ow. 

Passing through the lobby, the new-comers 
penetrated the dark and narrow passage to the 
hox, and Herbert knocked gently at the door, 

‘There are the friends I invited, dear,” said 
Miss Wolcott to her companion; ‘*be kind 
enough to open the door, please.” 

'The young lady complied gracefully, and Her- 
bert, who was a step in advance, shrank back 
with an icy sensation about his heart. It was 
Zoe. 

They stammered a broken salutation, and 
Mrs. St. John, upon whose face no one could 

observed the faintest trace of the fearful 
mood that possessed her, came forward, with 


bert entered the house with 


have 


|]-feigned empresseme it, to the rescue. 

‘** My dear child,” she said, kissing the young 
affectionately, with one of those terri le, 
tracie kisses that remind one of nothing so much 
as the scene when ‘‘he that was called Judas, 
one of the twelve, went before them, and drew 
near unto Jesus to kiss him!”—‘* my dear child, 
how glad I am to meet you again—and looking 
so charmingly too!” 

Zoe sank into a chair, pale and trembling, 
quite unable to say a word. 

Miss Wolcott arose, her fine blue eyes glitter- 
ing with an awful light. 

‘*Ah, Mrs. St. John, I am happy to sce you. 
It was kind of you to come. You are beautiful, 
to-night.” 

“Thank you, you are complimentary.” 

‘‘Oh no! That purple velvet is exceedingly 
becoming. I do not think you ever dressed 
more effectively, with the exception of one occa- 
sion.” 

“When was that?” asked the widow, in a 
hard, dry tone. 

Miss Wolcott’s voice was a little uncertain, as 
she answered : 

“The night of the 15th of July—the night 
before Herbert left the Highlands so mysterious- 
ly. Zoe told me all about your mad pranks— 
how you dressed in boy’s clothes, and made love 
to her onthe beach. Wasn't that a capital joke, 
Herbert ? How you would have laughed, to be 
sure, if you could have seen it! What is the 
matter, Mrs. St. John ?” 

The whirlwind of revelation that swept through 
Herbert’s mind at these words prevented him 
from remarking their result upon Mrs. St. John. 


He seized Zoe’s hand convulsively, and looking 


into her eyes with an intense gaze of mingled 
love and remorse, begged her forgiveness. 

When he turned around the widow was lying 
back in her chair pale and haggard; and Miss 
Wolcott was slowly, coldly uttering these words 
in her ear: 
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Stratagem for stratagem. If you, Madame, 
can enact comedies, I can turn them to trage- 
dies !” 

cried Zoe, in terror. 

‘* No, it is nothing,” murmured Mrs. St. John, 
making a frightful effort to regain her strength 
and composure. 

‘How beautifully Signor Gassier sings that 
aria!” said Miss Wolcott. 

Herbert, who was humane and generous, even 
toward those who had wronged him beyond rep- 
aration, assisted the widow to her carriage; and 
conducting her rapidly home, where he left het 
in the care of her servants, returned to the opera. 

Miss Wolcott had gone, aud Zoe was weeping 
hysterically in a corner of the box, half with joy, 
half with alarm at this strange scene. A full ex- 
planation followed, and the young girl dried her 
tears. Miss Wolcott. it seemed, had long known 
the plot by which Mrs. St. John had compassed 
Herbert and Zoe’s separation, but hoping to win 
him herself, had avoided an exposure until his 
supposed engagement to the w idow brought mat- 
ters to a desperate crisis. Then Miss Wolcott 
determined that if she could not be successful 
with Herbert she could at least thwart the suc- 
cess of her rival. Hence this singular and dra- 
matic eclaircissement in the opera-box. 

From this night forward the calm and joyful 
spirit of the old June days hovered about the 
young couple so strangely severed and so strange- 
ly reunited. The paleness and sadness that had 
marked both for many months disappeared ; and 
when the blushing summer again awoke the 
birds and flowers, they wandered together once 
more about the hills and shores of the Highlands, 
careless, indolent, and happy as two children. 

And when the breezes of October began to 
whirl the gold and crimson maple-leaves along 
the Ridge Road; and rustle down the tiger-spot- 
ted laurel-leaves upon the bank, and drift soft, 
deep beds of oak-leaves into the narrow gorges, 
the lovers left their olden summer haunt; for 
there was a home awaiting them in the city—a 
snug and cheery home, to be lit by the torches 
of the boy-god Cupid and his elder brother Hy- 
men. 

As for the baffled ones, Mrs. St. John, after a 
fierce illness that hardly spared her life, became 
rigidly and austerely pious—savagely good—and 
devoted herself to the patronage of youthful 
divines and the support of missionary societies. 
Miss Wolcott went abroad again, immediately 
after her coup-d’état, and I have heard that she 


She is dying!” 


| married a splendid Count, with any number of 
lerosses and ribbons on his coat, but not alto- 


gether so spotless in his life as some less brill- 
iant personages are said to have been. 

And here, it strikes me, is an excellent point 
at which to terminate my story. If, as I more 
than half suspect, it contains no striking moral, 
it at least possesses the element of poetical just- 
ice—the rendering of which, I hope, will leave 
my good reader in the happy state of mind that 


| all good readers deserve. 


VIEW OF KING'S MOUNTAIN BATTLE-GROUND. 


KING’S MOUNTAIN.—A BALLAD OF THE CAROLINAS. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS 
[The battle of King's Monntain, fought October 7, 1750, consti 
in the South; the British and Tories, under ¢ t 
nsineers of Virginia, (re ia, and the two Carolinas. The battle took place 
in South Carolina, but only a mile and a half south of the North Carolina line 


Colonel Ferguson was one of the most distinguis of the British partisan 


warriors in America during the Revolution. He was e= lly op asa 
great leader of riflemen, to the Southern flemen; was himself 
of an improved rifle which, in that day, gained him lar 
bravery was remarkable, as well as his skill. During thet 
istle, which was to be heard sounding every 
conflict. The Tory chiefs were executed on the sp 
tle. Tradition says that ten were hung from the tree 
right in our view of the battle-ground. The Deckar 
believe, from a famous maker of that region; it was 


among the mountaineers of the South during the pe 


It is, perh ps, not so gene rally known that, along the 


two Carol 


inas, there have been manufacturers of the rif 
cellence of this weapon from a very early period. Even ir 


the native rifle bas been known to kill across a river 250 3 
range, at that period, was held to be almost miraculous. MONUMENT ON KING'S 


Ill. 
| pe ‘tis the voice of the mountain, From a thousand deep gorges they ¢ 
j And it speaks to our heart in its pride, From the cot lowly perch’d by ‘the 
As it tells of the bearing of heroes The cabin half hid in the heather, 
Who compassed its summits and died! ‘Neath the crag where the eagle kee} 
How they gather’d to the strife as the eagles, Fach lonely at first in his roaming, 
When the foemen had elamber’d the height! Till the vale to the sight opens fai 
Ilow, with scent keen and eager as beagles, And he sees the low cot t} roug 
They hunted him down for the fight! When his bugle gives tongue t 
Hurrah ! Hurrah! 
II. IV. 


IIark! through the gorge of the valley, Thus a thousand brave hunters assemble 
"Tis the bugle that tells of the foe; For the hunt of the insolent foe; 

Our own quickly sounds for the rally, And soon shall his myrmidons tremble 
And we snatch down the rifle and go. ‘Neath the shock of the thunder-bolt’s bl 

As the hunter who hears of the panther, Down the lone heights now wind they toget! 
Each arms him and leaps to his steed, As the mountain brooks flow to the vale, 

Rides forth through the desolate antre, And now, as they group on the heather, 
With his knife and his rifle at need. The keen scout delivers his tale. 

Hurrah! I{urrah! 
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‘The British—the Tories are on us, 
And now is the moment to prove, 

To the women whose virtues have won us, 
That our virtues are worthy their love! 
They have swept the vast valleys below us, 
With fire, to the hills from the sea; 
And here would they seck to o’erthrow us 

In a realm which our eagle makes free! 
Hurrah! 
Vi 
No war council suffer’d to trifle 
With the hours devote to the deed ; 
Swift follow’d the grasp of the rifle, 
Swift follow’d the bound to the steed ; 
1 soon, to the eyes of our yeomen, 

All panting with rage at the sight, 
Gleamed the long wavy tents of the foemen, 
As he lay in his camp on the height. 

Hurrah! 


A 


VIL. 
Grim dash’d they away as they bounded, 
The hunters to hem in the prey, 
And with Deckard's long rifles surrounded, 
Then the British rose fast to the fray ; 
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| And never, with arms of more vigor, 
Did their bayonets press through the strife, 
Where, with every swift pull of the trigger, 
The sharp-shooters dash’d out a life! 
Hurrah! 
Vill 
‘Twas the meeting of eagles and lions, 
*Twas the rushing of tempests and waves, 
Insolent triumph ‘gainst patriot defiance, 
Born freemen ‘gainst syeophant slaves ; 
Seotch Ferguson sounding his whistle, 
As from danger to danger he flies, 
Feels the moral that lies in Scotch thistle. 
With its **touch me who dare!” and he dies! 
Hurrah! 
An hour, and the battle is over, 
The eagles are rending the prey; 
The serpents seek flight into cover, 
But the terroy still stands in the way: 
More dreadful the doom that on treason 
Avenges the wrongs of the State; 
And the oak-tree for man} 
Bears its fruit for the vultures of Fate! 
Hurrah! 


va season 
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SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT AND TOWN LIFE, 


BY W. M. T 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE 

as 
To read the mere cata- 
uring that long 


M/E have to glance over sixty years in 
many minutes. 
logue of characters who figured d 


HACKERAY. 


THE THIRD. 


| period would occupy our allotted time, and we 
should have all text and no sermon. England 
has to undergo the revolt of the American colo- 
nies; to submit to defeat and separation; to 
shake under the voleano of the French Revolu- 
| tion; to grapple and fight for the life with her 
gigantic enemy Napoleon; to gasp and rally 
|after that tremendous struggle. The old so- 
ciety, with its courtly splendors, has to pass 
away; generations of statesmen to rise and dis- 
|appear; Pitt to follow Chatham to the tomb; 
| the memory of Rodney and Wolfe to be super- 
seded by Nelson’s and Wellington’s glory; the 
|} old poets who unite us to Queen Anne’s time to 
| sink into their graves; Johnson to die, and Scott 
Garrick to delight the world 
| with his dazzling dramatic genius, and Kean to 
leap on the stage and take possession of the as- 
tonished theatre. Steam has to be invented; 
kings to be beheaded, banished, deposed, re- 
stored; Napoleon to be but an episode, and 
Ill. to be alive through all these 
varied changes, to accompany his people through 
all these revolutions of thought, government, so- 


Byron to arise; 


George 


ciety; to survive out of the old world into ours. 

When I first saw England she was in mourn- 
ling for the young Princess Charlotte, the hope 
|of the empire. 
}and our si 


I came from India as a child, 
touched at an island on the way 
home, where my black servant took me a long 


walk over rocks and hills until we 


in 


reached a 


| 
\ 2) 
; 
| 
> 
AS 
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garden where we saw a man walking. ‘ That 
is he,” said the black man: ‘that is Bona- 
parte. He eats three sheep every day, and all 
the little children he can lay hands on!” There 
were people in the British dominions besides that 
poor Calcutta serving-man with an equal horror 
of the Corsican ogre. 

With the same childish attendant I remember 
peeping through the colonnade at Carlton House, 
and seeing the abode of the great Prince Re- 
gent. I can see yet the Guards pacing before 
the gates of the place. The place? What 
place? The palace exists no more than the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It but a name 
now. Where be the sentries who used to sa- 
lute as the Royal chariots drove in and out ? 
The chariots, with the kings inside, have driven 
to the realms of Pluto; the tall Guards have 
marched into darkness, and the echoes of their 
drums are rolling in Hades. Where the palace 


Is 


once stood a hundred little children are paddling | 


up and down the steps to St. James’s Park. A 
score of grave gentlemen are taking their tea at 
the Athenexum Club; as many grisly warriors 
are garrisoning the United Service Club oppo- 
site. Pall Mall is the great social Exchange of 
London now—the mart of news, of politics, of 
scandal, of rumor—the English forum, so to 
speak, where men discuss the last dispatch from 
the Crimea, the last speech of Lord Derby, the 
next move of Lord John. And, now and then, 
to a few antiquarians, whose thoughts are with 
the past rather than with the present, it is a 
memorial of old times and old people, and Pall 
Mall is our Palmyra. Look! About this spot 
Tom of Ten Thousand was killed by Konigs- 
mark’s gang. In that great red house Gains- 
borough lived, and Culloden Cumberland, George 
Iil.’s uncle. Yonder is Sarah Marlborough’s 
palace, just as it stood when that termagant oc- 
cupied it. At 25 Walter Scott used to live; at 
the house now No, 7%, and occupied by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, resided Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn, come- 
dian. How often has Queen Caroline’s chair 
issued from under yonder arch! All the men 
of the Georges have passed up and down the 
street. It has seen Walpole’s chariot and Chat- 
ham’s sedan; and Fox, Gibbon, Sheridan, on 
their way to Brookes’s; and stately William 
Pitt stalking on the arm of Dundas; and Han- 
ger and Tom Sheridan reeling out of Raggett’s ; 
and ‘Byron limping into Wattier’s; and Swift 
striding out of Bury Street; and Mr. Addison 
and Dick Steele, both perhaps a little the better 
for liquor; and the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York clattering over the pavement ; 
and Johnson counting the posts along the 
streets, after dawdling before Dodsley’s win- 


dow; and Horry Walpole hobbling into his | 


carriage, with a gimcrack just bought out at 
Christie’s ; and George Selwyn sauntering into 
White's. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we 
get a mass of correspondence by no means so 
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bright as Hervey’s, but as interesting, and even 
more descriptive of the time, because the letters 
are the work of many hands. You hear more 
voices speaking, as it were, and more natura] 
than Horace’s danditied treble, and Sporus’s ma- 
lignant whisper. As one reads the Selwyn let- 
ters—as one looks at Reynolds's noble pic tures 
illustrative of those magnificent times and volup- 
tuous people—one almost hears the voice of th 
dead past; the laughter and the chorus 
toast called over the brimming cups; 


; th 
the shout 
at the race-course or the gaming-table ; the merry 
joke frankly spoken to the laughing fine lady 
How fine those ladies were, those ladies whi 
heard and spoke such coarse jokes! 
those gentlemen ! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, th 
fine gentleman, has almost vanished off the fac 
of the earth, and is disappearing like the beave: 
or the Red Indian. We can’t have fine gentle- 
men any more, because we can’t have the society 
in which they lived. The people will not obey : 
the parasites will not be as obsequious as former- 
ly: children do not go down on their knees to 
beg their parents’ blessing: chaplains do not say 
grace and retire before the pudding: servants do 
not say your honor and your wership at every 
moment: tradesmen do not stand hat in hand 
as the gentleman passes : 


how grand 


authors do not wait for 
hours in gentlemen's ante-rooms with a fulsome 
dedication, for which they hope to get five guin- 
eas from his lordship. In the days when there 
were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under- 
secretaries did not dare to sit down before him: 
but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his 
gouty knees to George H.; and when George 
II. spoke a few kind words to him, Lord Chat- 
ham burst into tears of reverential joy and grat- 
itude; so awful was the idea of the monarch, 
and so great the distinctions of rank. Fancy 
Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston on their 


| knees while the Sovereign was reading a dispatch, 
| or beginning to ery because Prince Albert said 
| something civil! 


At the accession of George III. the patricians 
were yet at the height of their good fortune 
Society recognized their superiority, which they 
themselves pretty calmly took for granted. They 
inherited not only titles and estates, and seats in 
the House of Peers, but seats in the House of 
Commons. There were a multitude of Govern- 
ment places, and not merely these, but bribes of 
actual £500 notes, which members of the House 
took not much shame in assuming. Fox went 


| into Parliament at 20: Pitt was just of age: his 


father not much older. 
for patricians. 


It was the good time 
Small blame to them if they took 


; and enjoyed, and over-enjoyed, the prizes of pol- 


| 


ities, the pleasures of social life. 
In these letters to Selwyn we are made ac- 
quainted with a whole society of these defunct 


| fine gentlemen: and can watch with a curious 


| time, I think, have scarce touched upon. 


interest a life, which the novel-writers of that 
To 
Smollett, to Fielding even, a lord was a lord: a 


brilliant and witty as Walpole’s, or so bitter and | gorgeous being with a blue ribbon, a coroneted 
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‘hair, and an immense star on his bosom, to 
vhom commoners paid reverence. Richardson, 
1 man of humbler birth than either of the above 
two, owned that he was ignorant regarding the 
manners of the aristocracy, and besought Mrs, 
Donnellan, a lady who had lived in the great 
world, to examine a of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and point out any errors which she 
might see in this particular, Mrs. Donnellan 
found so many faults that Richardson changed 
color, shut up the book, and muttered that it 
were best to throw it in the fire. Here, in Sel- 
vyn, we have the real original men and women 
of fashion of the early time of George III. We 
ean follow them to the new club at Almack’s: 
we can travel over Europe with them: we can 
veccompany them not only to the public places, 
but to their country-houses and private society. 
Here is a whole company of them; wits and 
prodigals ; some persevering in their bad ways; 
some repentant, but relapsing; beautiful ladies, 
parasites, humble chaplains, led captains. Those 
fair creatures whom we love in Reynolds's por- 
traits, and who still look out on us from his can- 


volume 


vases with their sweet calm faces and gracious 
smiles—those fine gentlemen who did us the 
honor to govern us; who inherited their bor- 
oughs, took their ease in their patent places, and 
slipped Lord North’s bribes so elegantly under 
their rufles—we make acquaintance with a hun- 
dred of these fine folks, hear their talk and laugh- 
ter, read of their loves, quarrels, intrigues, debts, 
duels, divorces; can fancy them alive if we read 
We can attend at Duke 
Hamilton’s wedding, and behold him marry his 
we can peep into 
her poor sister’s death-bed: we can see Charles 
Fox cursing over the cards, or March bawling 
out the odds at Newmarket: we can imagine 
Burgoyne tripping off from St. James’s Street to 
conquer the Americans, and slinking back into 
the club somewhat crest-fallen after his beating : 
we can see the young king dressing himself for 
the drawing-room and asking ten thousand ques- 
tions regarding all the gentlemen: we can have 
high life or low, the struggle at the Opera to be- 
hold the Violetta or the Zamperini—the Maca- 
ronies and fine ladies in their chairs trooping 
to the masquerade or Madame Cornelys’s — the 
crowd at Drury Lane to look at the body of Miss 
Ray, whom Parson Hackman has just pistoled— 
or we can peep into Newgate, where poor Mr. 
Rice, the forger, is waiting his fate and his sup- 
per. ‘* You need not be particular about the 
sauce for his fowl,” says one turnkey to another : 
‘*for you know he is to be hanged in the morn- 
ing.” ** Yes,” replies the second janitor, ‘* but 
the chaplain sups with him, and he is a terrible 
fellow for melted butter!” 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Dr. 
Warner, than whom Plautus, or Ben Jonson, or 
Hogarth never painted a better character. In 
letter after letter he adds fresh strokes to the 
portrait of himself, and completes a portrait not 
a little curious to look at now that the man has 
passed away; all the foul pleasures and gambols 


the book long enough. 


bride with the curtain-ring: 
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in which he reveled, played out; all the rouged 

faces into which he leered, worms and skulls ; 

all the fine gentlemen whose shoe-buckles he 

kissed, laid in their coffins. This worthy cler- 

gyman takes care to tell us that he does not be- 

lieve in his religion, though, thank Heaven, he 

is not sO great a rogue as alawyer. He goes on 

Mr. Selwyn’s errands, any errands, and is proud, 

he says, to be that gentleman's proveditor. He 

waits upon the Duke of Queensberry—old Q.— 

and exchanges pretty stories with that aristocrat. 

He comes home “ after a hard day’s christening,” 

as he says, and writes to his patron before sitting 

He 

revels in the thoughts of ox-cheek and Burgundy 

—he is a boisterous, uproarious parasite, licks 

his master’s shoes with explosions of laughter 
and cunning smack and gusto, and likes the 

taste of that blacking as much as the best claret 

in old Q.’s cellar. He has Rabelais and Horace 
at his greasy fingers’ ends. He is inexpressibly 
mean, curiously jolly; kindly and good-natured 
in secret—a tender-hearted knave, not a venom- 
ous lickspittle. Jesse says, that at his chapel in 
Long Acre, ‘‘he attained a considerable popu- 
larity by the pleasing, manly, and eloquent style 
of his delivery.” Was infidelity endemic, and 
corruption in the air? Around a young king, 

himself of the most exemplary life and undoubt- 
ed piety, lived a court society as dissolute as our 
country ever knew. George II.’s bad morals 
bore their fruit in George IIT.’s early years; as 
I believe that a knowledge of that good man’s 
example, his moderation, his frugal simplicity, 
and God-fearing life, tended infinitely to im- 
prove the morals of the country and purify the 
whole nation. 

After Warner, the most interesting of Sel- 
wyn’s correspondents is the Earl of Carlisle, 
grandfather of the amiable nobleman at present 
Viceroy in Ireland. The grandfather, too, was 
Irish Viceroy, having previously been treasurer 
of the king’s household ; and, in 1778, the prin- 
cipal commissioner for treating, consulting, and 
agreeing upon the means of quieting the divis- 
ions subsisting in his majesty’s colonies, planta- 
tions, and possessions in North America. You 
may read his lordship’s manifestoes in the Royal 
New York Guzette. He returned to England, 
having by no means quieted the colonies; and 
speedily afterward the Royal New York Gazette 
somehow ceased to be published. 

This good, clever, kifid, highly-bred Lord 
Carlisle was one of the English fine gentlemen 
who was well-nigh ruined ‘by the awful debauch- 
ery and extravagance which prevailed in the 
great English society of those days. Its disso- 
luteness was awful: it had swarmed over Europe 
after the Peace; it had danced, and raced, and 
gambled in all the courts. It had made its bow 
at Versailles; it had run its horses on the plain 
of Sablons, near Paris, and created the Anglo- 
mania there: it had exported vast quantities of 
pictures and marbles from Rome and Florence: 
it had ruined itself by building great galleries 
and palaces for the reception of the statues and 


down to whist and partridges for supper. 


a 


and dancing-women from all the operas of Eu- 
rope, on Whom my lords lavished their thousands, 
while they left their honest wives and honest chil- 
dren languishing in the lonely, deserted, splen- 
dors of the castle and park at home. 

Besides the great London society of those 
days, there was another unacknowledged world, 
extravagant beyond measure, tearing about in 
the pursuit of pleasure; dancing, gambling, 
drinking, singing; meeting the real society in 
the public places (at Ranclaghs, Vauxhalls, and 
Ridottos, about which our old novelists talk so 
constantly), and outvying the real leaders of 
fashion in luxury, and splendor, and beauty. 
For instance, when the famous Miss Gunning 
visited Paris as Lady Coventry, where she ex- 
pected that her beauty would meet with the ap- 
plause which had followed her and her sister 
through England, it appears she was put to flight 
by an English lady still more lovely in the eyes 
A certain Mrs. Pitt took a 
box at the opera opposite the countess ; and was 
so much handsomer than her ladyship, that the 
parterre cried out that this was the real English 
angel, whereupon Lady Coventry quitted Paris in 
a hutf. 
sumption, accelerated, it was said, by the red and 
white paint with which she plastered those luck- 
less charms of hers. (We must represent to our- 
selves all fashionable female Europe, at that time, 
as plastered with white, and raddled with red.) 
She left two daughters behind her, whom George 
Selwyn loved (he was curiously fond of little 
children), and who are described very drolly and 
pathetically in these letters, in their little nurs- 
ery, where passionate little Lady Fanny, if she 
had not good cards, flung hers into Lady Mary’s 
face; and where they sate conspiring how they 
should receive a new mother-in-law whom their 
papa presently brought home. They got on 
very well with their mother-in-law, who was very 
kind to them; and they grew up, and they were 
married, and they were both div — ed afterward 
—poor little souls!) Poor painted mother, poor 
society, ghastly in its pleasures, its loves, its rev- 
elries ! 


of the Parisians. 


The poor thing died presently of con- 


As for my lord commissioner, we can afford 
to speak about him; because, though he was a 
wild and weak commissioner at one time, though 
he hurt his estate, though he gambled and lost 
ten thousand pounds at a sitting—‘*‘ five times 
more,” says the unlucky gentleman, ‘‘ than I 
ever lost before; though he swore he never 
would touch a card again; and yet, strange to 
say, went back to the table and lost still more: 
yet he repented of his errors, sobered down, and 
became a worthy peer and a good country gen- 
tleman, and returned to the good wife and the 
good children whom he had always loved with 
the best part of his heart. He had married at 
one-and-twenty. He found himself, in th midst 
of a dissolute society, at the head of a great for- 
tune. Forced into luxury, and obliged to be a 
great lord and a great idler, he yielded to some 
temptations, and paid for them a bitter penalty 


of manly remorse; from some others he fled 
wisely, and ended by conquering them nobly 
sut he alw ays had the od wife and children 
his mind, and they saved him. ‘Iam very gla 
you did not come to me the morning I left Lon 
don,” he writes to G. Selwyn, as he is embark. 
ing for America. ‘I can only say, I neve 
knew till that moment of pariing what griei 
was.” There is no parting now, where they ar 
The faithful wife, the kind, generous gentleman 
have left a noble race behind them: an inheritoi 
of his name and titles, who is beloved as wid li 
as he is known; a man most kind, accomplished, 
gentle, friendly, and pure; and female descend- 
ants occu} ving high stations and embe llishing 
some renowned for beauty, and al 
for spotless lives, and pious, matronly virtues. 
Another of Selwyn’s corespondents is thi 
Earl of March, afterward Duke of Queensbe rr} 
whose life lasted into this century ; and who ce: 
tainly as earl or duke, young man or graybeard 
Was not an ornament to any possible society 
The legends about old Q. are awful. In Selwyn, 
in Wraxall, and contemporary chronicles, the 
observer of human nature may follow him, drink 
ing, gambling, intriguing to the end of his ca- 
reer; when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old 
Don Juan died, as wicked and unrepentant as 
he had been at the hottest season of youth and 
passion. There is a house in Piccadilly, wher 
they used to show a certain low window at which 
old Q. sat to his very last days, ogling through 
his senile glasses the women as they passed by. 
There must have been a great deal of good 
about this lazy, sleepy George Selwyn, which, 
no doubt, is set to his present credit. “ Yow 
friendship,” writes Carlisle to him, ‘‘is so differ- 
ent from any thing I have ever met with or seen 
in the world, that when I recollect the extraor- 
dinary proofs of your kindness, it seems to m« 
like a dream.” ‘*I have lost my oldest friend 
and acquaintance, G. Selwyn,” writes Walpol 
to Miss Berry: ‘I really loved him, not only 
for his infinite wit, but for a thousand good quali- 
ties.” Jam glad, for my part, that such a love 
of cakes and ale should have had a thousand 
good qualities—that he should have been friend- 
ly, generous, warm-hearted, trust-worthy. 
rise at six,” writes Carlisle to him, from Spa (a 
great resort of fashionable people in our ances 
tors’ days), ‘‘play at cricket till dinner, and 
dance in the evening till I can scarcely craw] 
to bed at eleven. There is a lifefor you! You 
get up at nine; play with Raton your dog till 
twelve, in your dressing-gown ; then creep down 
to White’s; are five hours at table; sleep till 
supper-time; and then make two wretches carry 
you in a sedan-chair, with three pints of claret 
in you, three miles for a shilling.” Occasion- 
ally, instead of sleeping at White’s, George went 
down and snoozed in the House of Commons by 
the side of Lord North. He represented Glouces- 
ter for many years, and had a borough of his 
own, Ludgershall, for which, when he was too 
lazy to contest Gloucester, he sat himself. “sy 
have given directions for the election of Ludgers- 
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of Lord Melbourne and myself,” he 
whose friend he was, and 


hall to be 
yrites to the Premi sr, 
who was himself as sleepy, as witty, and as 
natured as George. 

If, in looking at the 1 
rank and fashion, we must perforce de- « 
idle, protligate, and criminal, we 


ives of princes, courtiers, 
men of 
ict them as 


- allowances for the rich me n’s failings, 


must make 
ind recollect that we, 
lent and voluptuous, had we no motive for work, 

mortal’s natural taste for pleasure, and the 
laily temptation ofalarge income. What could 
with a great castle and park, anda 


In « 


too, were verv likely indo- 


great peer, 
reat fortune, do but be splendi 1 and idle? 


letters of Lord Carlisle's trom whic h I have 


hese i 


is many a just complaint 


been quoting, tt 
made by the kind-hearted young nobleman of the 
state which he is obliged to keep; the magnili- 
cence in which he must live; the idleness to 
which his position as a peer of England bound 
etter for him had he been a lawyer at 
a thousand 
education, 
A tew 
the profession of arms was the only 
one W The church, 
the bar, medicine, literature, the arts, commerce, 
them. It is to the middle class we 

ist look for the safety of England: the work- 
ing educated men, away from Lord North's 
bribery in the senate ; good clergy not cor- 


him. 
his desk, or a clerk in his office; 
times better chance for happiness, 
employment, security from temptation. 

“ars since 
hich our nobles could follow. 


below 


the ¢g 
rupted into parasites by hopes of preterment ; 
the tradesmen rising into manly 
painters pursuing their gentle calling ; the men 
of letters in their quiet studies; these the 
men whom we love and like to read of in the 
How small the grandees and the men 
look beside them! how contemptible 
the story of the George Lil. court squabbles are 
beside the recorded talk of dear old Johnson ! 
What is the grandest entertainment at Windsor, 
compared to a night at the club over its mod- 
est cups, with Percy, and Langton, and Gold- 
smith, and poor Bozzy at the table? I declare 
I think, of all the polite men of that age, Joshua 
Reynolds was the finest gentleman. And they 
were good, as well as witty and wise, those dear 
old friends of the past. ‘Their minds were not 
debauched by excess, oF effeminate with luxury. 
They toiled their noble day’s labor: they rested, 
and took their kindly pleasure: they cheered 
their holiday meetings with generous wit and 
hearty interchange of thought: they were no 
prudes, but no blush need follow their conversa- 
tion: they were merry, but no riot came out of 
their cups. Ah! I would have liked a night at 
the Turk’s Head, even though bad news had ar- 
rived from the colonies, and Doctor Johnson was 
to have sat with 


opulence ; the 
are 


last age. 


of pleasure 


growling against the rebels ; 
him and Goldy ; and to have heard Burke, the 
finest talker in the world; and to have had Gar- 
rick flashing in with a story from his theatre! 
I like, I say, to think of that society; and not 
merely how pleasant and how wise, but how good 
I think it was on going home one 
Edmund Burke—his 


they were. 
night from the club that 
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noble soul full of great thoughts, 
they never left him; his heart t ill of gentleness 
—Was iit costed by 
whom he spoke words of kindness ; 
by the tears of this Magdalen, 
aused them by the 
he took her home to the 
children, and never left 


wyns, and Chestertields, how 
the side of these great men! 

lisle plays at cricket all day, an 
evening 
trasting his superior virtue with 


with three pints of claret 1 him.” 
member the verses 
Johnson wrote on the 


be sure 


a poor wandering Woman, to 
and, moved 
perhaps having 
wd words he oke to her, 
house of his wife and 


her until he had found 


the means ot restoring her to hone sty and labor. 


Jh. you fine gentlemen! you Marches, and Sel- 
small you look by 


Good-natured Car- 
1 dances 1n the 
‘till he can scarcely crawl, gayly con- 
George Selwyn’s, 
‘carried to bed by two wretches at midnight 
Do you re- 
—the sacred verses- which 


death of his humble friend 


Levett ? 
“Well tried through many a V year 
See Levett to the grave ae 
Officions, innocent, ne 
Of every friendless Da the friend. 
Inn larke cavern kn 
iseful care was ever 
Where hopeless ang ip t the groan 
And lonely want retired t 
oN ions mocked by chill detay, 
No } y gain disdained by } 
The 1 t wants of every 
Che 1 of every day plied 
“Jlis virtues walked their narrow 1 und, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a Vv 
And sure the Eternal Master 
single talent well employe 


Whose name looks the brightest now, that of 


(Queensberry the wealthy duke, or Selwyn the 
wit, or Levett the poor physi ian ? 


I hold old Johnson (and shall we not pardon 


James Boswell some errors tor embalming him 
for us?) to be the great supporter ot the British 
monarchy and church during the last age better 


than whole benches of bishops, better than Pitts, 


Norths, and the great Burke himself, 
had the ear of the nation: his immense i 
reconciled it to loyalty, and shamed it out ol 
When George IL. talked with him, 
heard the great author’s ood 
generations ral- 


Johnson 
ithori- 
ty 
irreligion. 
and the people 
opinion of the sovereign, whole 
Jolinson was revered as a sort 
declared for church and 
He 


a 


lied to the king. 
of oracle; and the oracle 
king. Whata humanity the old man had! 
was a kindly partaker of all honest pleasures : 
fierce foe to all sin, but a gentle enemy to all 


9» 


‘¢ What, boys, are you for a frolic? 
Topham Beau lere comes and 
with you.” 


sinners. 
he cries, when 
wakes him up at midnight: 
And away he goes, tumbles on his homely old 
clothes, and trundles through Covent Garden 
with the young fellows. When he used to fre- 
quent Garrick’s theatre, end had ** the liberty of 
the scenes,” he says, ** +) 1 the actresses knew 
me, and dropped me a courtesy as they passed 
to the stage.” That would make a pretty pic- 
ture; it is a pretty picture in my mind, of youth, 
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folly, gayety, tenderly surveyed by wisdom’s mer- 
eiful, pure eyes. 


George II. and his queen lived in a very un- 
pretending but elegant-looking house, on the site 
of the hideous pile under which his grand-daugh- 
The king's mother inhab- 
ited Carlton House, which contemporary prints 


ter at present reposes. 


represent with a perfect paradise of a garden, 
with trim lawns, green areades, and vistas of 
classic statues. She admired these in company 
with my Lord Bute, who had a fine classic taste, 
and sometimes counsel took, and sometimes tea, 
in the pleasant green arbors along with that po- 
lite nobleman. Bute was hated with a rage of 
which there have been few examples in English 
history. He was the butt for every body's abuse ; 
for Wilkes’s devilish mischief; for Churchill's 
slashing satire; for the hooting of the mob that 
roasted the boot, ' 
fires; the’ * 

and a 
Lothari« , 
ing his royal mistress of all sorts of crimes 


ig emblem, ina thousand bon- 
Was a favorite 
Mortimer,” 
know not what names, and accus- 
the 
grave, lean, demure, elderly woman, who, I dare 
Chat- 
ham lent the aid of his great malice to influence 
the popular sentiment against her. He assailed, 
in the House of Lords, ** the secret influence, 
more mighty than the throne itself, which be- 
trayed and clogged every administration.” The 
most furious pamphlets echoed the ery.‘ Im- 
peach the king’s mother,” was scribbled over ev- 
ery wall at the Court end of the town, Walpole 
tells us. What had she done? What had Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, George's father, done, 
that he was so loathed by George II., and never 
mentioned by George III. ? Let us not seek for 
stones to batter that forgotten grave, but acqui- 


-m because he 


ealling him 


say, Was quite as good as her neighbors, 


esce in the contemporary epitaph over him ; 
** Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it been his fathe 
I had much rather. 
Had it been his brothe~, 
Still better than anothe 
Hlad it been his sister, 
No one would have m 
Ilad it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation. 
But since ‘tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There’s no more to be said.” 


ssed_ her. 


The widow, with eight children round her, 
prudently reconciled herself with the king, and 
won the old man’s confidence and good-will. A 
shrewd, hard, domineering, narrow-minded wo- 
man, she edueated her children according to her 
lights, and spoke of the eldest as a dull, good 
boy. She kept him very close: she held the 
tightest rein over him: she had curious preju- 
dices and bigotries. His uncle, the burly Cum- 
berland, taking down a sabre once, and drawing 
it to amuse the child—the boy started back and 
turned pale. The prince felt a generous shock : 
‘“What must they have told him about me?” 
he asked. 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inherited 
with the courageous obstinacy of his own race; 
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his fathers had 
been free-thinkers, and a true and fond support. 
er of the Church, of which he was the titular de- 
fender. Like other dull men, the king was a} 
his life suspicious of superior people. He did 
not like Fox; he did not like Reynolds; he did 
not like Nelson, Chatham, Burke; he was testy 
at the idea of all innovations, and suspicious of 
all innovators. He loved mediocrities; Benjg- 
min West was his favorite painter; Beatti: was 
his poet. The king lamented, not without pa- 
thos, in his after-life, that his education had been 
neglected. He was a dull lad, brought up by 
narrow-minded people. The cleverest tutors in 
the world could have done little, probably, to ex- 
pand that small intellect, though they might 
have improved his tastes, and taught his percey 
tions some generosity. 
But he admired as well as he could. 

is little doubt that a letter, written by the li 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz—a 
letter containing the most feeble commonplaces 
about the horrors of war, and the most trivial 
remarks on the blessings of peace, struck the 
young monarch greatly, and decided him upon 


but he was a firm believer where 


selecting the young princess as the sharer of his 
throne. I pass over the stories of his juvenile 
of Hannah Lightfoot, the Quaker, towhom 


they say he was actually married (though I don’t 


loves 
know who has ever seen the register)—of lovely) 
black-haired Sarah Lennox, about whose beauty 
Waly ole has written in ra] tures, and who used 
to lie in wait for the young prince, and mak 
hay at him on the lawn of Holland House. He 
sighed and he longed, but he rede away from 
her. Her picture still hangs in Holland House, 
a magnificent master-piece of Reynolds, a can- 
vas worthy of Titian. She looks from the castk 
window, holding a bird in her hand, at black- 
eyed young Charles Fox, her nephew. The roy- 
al bird flew away from lovely Sarah. She had 
to figure as bridemaid at her little Mecklenburg 
rival’s wedding, and died in our own time a quiet 
old lady, who had become the mother of the he- 
roic Napiers. 

They say the little princess who had written 
the fine letter about the horrors of war—a beau- 
tiful letter, without a single blot, for which she 


| was to be rewarded, like the heroine of the old 


spelling-book story—was at play one day with 
some of her young companions in the gardens of 
Strelitz, and that the young ladies’ conversation 
Was, strange to say, about husbands. ‘ Who 
will take such a poor little princess as me?” 
Charlotte said, to her friend, Ida von Bulow, 
and at that very moment the postman’s horn 
sounded, and Ida said, ‘‘ Princess! there is the 
sweet-heart.”’ As she said, so it actually turned 
out. The postman brought letters from the 
splendid young King of England, who said, 
Princess! because you have written such a 
beautiful letter, which does credit to your head 
and heart, come and be Queen of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, and the true wife of your 
most obedient servant, George!” So she jumped 
for joy; and went up stairs and packed all her 
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ghtway for her king- 


litle trunks; and set off strai 
dom in a beautiful yacht, with a harpsichord on 
board for her to play upon, and around her a 
beautiful fleet, all covered with flags and stream- 
and the distinguished Madame Auerbach 
omplimented her with an ode, a translation of 
h may be read in the Gentleman's Mayazine 


to the present day: 


‘Ter gallant navy thre ugh the main, 
Now cleaves its liquid way. 
There to their queen a chosen train | 
Of nymphs due reverence psy. | 
* Europa, when ¢ mveyed by Jove | 
fo Crete’s distinguished 
Greater attention scarce could prove, 
Or be respected more.” 


They met, and they were married, and for 
rs they led the happiest, simplest lives sure 
ver led by married couple. It is said the king 
winced when he first saw his homely little bride; 
but, however that may be, he was a true and 
faithful husband to her, as she was a faithful and 
loving They had the simplest pleasures— 
the very mildest and simplest little 
to which a dozen couple were invited, 
and where the honest king would stand up and 
for three hours at a time to one tune ; 


wite. 
country 


dances, 


which delicious excitement they would go 
ople 


tter 
to bed without any supper (the Court px 
srumbling sadly at that absence of supper), and 
get up quite early the next morning, and per- 
haps the next night have another dance ; or the 
jueen would play on the spinnet—she played 
pretty well, Haydn said—-or the king would re ad 
perhaps 
Arcadia! ut 


Spectato 


O 


to her a paper out of the 
whi 


one of Ogden’s sermons. 

a life it must have been! There used to be 
Sunday drawing-rooms at Court; but the young 
king stopped these, as he stopped all that god- 


less gambling whereof we have made men- 
Not that George was averse to any inno- 
or pleasures which he thought 


tion. 
cent pleasures, 
He was a patron of the arts, after his 
fashion: kind and gracious to the artists whom 
he favored, and respectful to their calling. He 
wanted once to establish an Order of Minerva 
for literary and scientific characters; the knights 
were to take rank after the knights of the Bath, 
and to sport a straw-colored ribbon and a star 
But there was such a row 
persons who should 


innocent. 


of sixteen points. 
among the /iterati as to the 
be appointed that the plan was given up, and 
Minerva and her star never came down among Us. 

He objected to painting St. Paul's, as Popish 
practice ; accordingly, the most clumsy heathen 
sculptures decorate that edifice at present. It is 
fortunate that the paintings, too, were spared, 
for painting and drawing were woefully unsound 
at the close of the last century ; and it is far bet- 
ter for our eyes to contemplate whitewash (when 
we turn them away from the clergyman ) than to 
look at Opie’s pitchy canvases, or Fuseli’s livid 
monsters. And yet there is one day in the year 
—a day when old George loved with all his heart 
to attend it—when I think St. Paul’s presents 
the noblest sight in the whole world: when five 


gays, 
which makes every. heart thrill with praise ant 
happiness. 
in the world—coronations, 
Crystal Palace openings, Pope 
| their processions of long-tailed 
| quavering 
Christendom there 
Children’s Day. 
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thousand charity children, with cheeks like nose- 


fresh voices, sing the hymn 
1 
I have seen a hundred grand sights 
Parisian splendors, 

chapels with 
cardinals and 
hink in all 
is no such s t as Charity 
N mA d ande fi. As one 
looks at that beautiful multitude of innocents : 
indeed one may almost 


and sweet, 


hoirs of fat soprani—but t 


as the first note strikes: 
fancy that cherubs are singing. 

Of church music the king was always very 
fond, showing skill in it both asa critic and a per- 
former. Many stories, mirthful and affecting, 
are told of his behavior at the concerts which he 
ordere d. When he was blind and ill he chose 
the music for the Ancient Concerts once, and the 
music and words which he selected were from 
{yonistes, and all had reference to his 
blindness, He 
ld beat time with his music-roll as they sang 

If the page 
down would 


SamSON « 
his captivity, and his affliction. 
wou 
the anthem in the Chapel Royal. 
below was talkative or inattentive, 
come the music-r ll on young Scape-LTAc e's pow- 
dered head. The thea 
light. His bishops and clergy used to attend it, 
thinking it no shame to appear where that good 
He is said not to have cared for 


tre was always his de- 


man was seen. 
y much; farces and panto- 


and especially when ¢ lown 


Shakspeare or traged 
mimes were his Joy; 
1 a carrot or a string of Sausages, he 
h so outrageously that the lovely 
his side would have to say, “My 
But 
h, and at the very smallest 


swallowe 
would laug 
Princess by 
gracious monarch, do compose yourself.” 


lang 


he continued to 
as his poor wits were left him. 

hing to me excet dingly touch- 
As 


a dozen years after his 


farces, as long 

There is somet 
ing in that simple early lite of the king’s. 
long as his mother lived 
marriage with the little spinnet-] layer—he was 
awkward boy, under the tutelage 
of that hard parent. She must have been a 
clever, domineering, cruel woman. She kept 
her household lonely and in gloom, mistrusting 
almost all people who came about her children. 
Secing the young Duke of Gloucester silent and 
asked him the cause 


a great, shy, 


unhappy once, she sharply 
of his silence. ‘*I am thinking,” said the poor 
child. ‘Thinking, Sir! and of what?” “I 
am thinking if ever I have a son I will not make 
him so unhappy as you make me.” The other 
sons were all wild, except George. Dutifully 
every evening George and Charlotte paid their 
visit to the king’s mother at Carlton House. 
She had a throat complaint, of which she died ; 
but to the last persisted in driving about the 
streets to show she was alive. The night before 
her death the resolute woman talked with her 
son and daughter-in-law as usual, went to bed, 
and was found dead there in the morning. 
‘George, be a king!” were the words which she 
aking in the ears of her son: and 
stubborn, affectionate, bigoted 


was forever cro 
a king the simple, 
man tried to be. 


a 
i 
‘ 
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He did his best; he worked according to his 
lights; what virtue he knew, he tried to prac- 
tice; what know ledge he could master, he strove 
to acquire, 
example, and learned geography with no small 
care and industry. He knew all about the fam- 
ily histories and genealogies of his gentry, and 
pretty histories he must have known. He knew 
the whole Army List; and all the facings, and 
the exact number of the buttons, and all the tags 
and laces, and the cut of all the cocked hats, 
pigtails, and gaiters in his army. He knew the 
what doctors were 
inclined to Socinianism, and who were sound 


He was forever drawing maps, for 


mel of the Universities ; 


Churehmen; he knew the etiquettes of his own 
and his grandfather’s courts to a nicety, and the 
smallest particulars regarding the routine of 
the 
humblest page in the ante-room, or the meanest 
helper in the stables or kitchen. ‘These parts of 
the royal business he was capable of learning, 
and he learned. 
almost divine, performed by any mortal man— 


ministers, secretaries, embassies, audiences ; 


Sut, as one thinks of an oftice, 


of any single be ing pretending to control the 
thoughts, to direct the faith, to order the im- 
plicit obedience of brother millions, to compel 
them into war at his offense or quarrel ; to com- 
mand, ‘In this way you shall trade, in this way 
you shall think; these neighbors shall be your 
allies whom you shall help, these others your en- 
in this 
who can wonder 


emies whom you shall slay at my orders ; 
way you shall worship God” 
that, an 
oftice on himself, punishment and humiliation 
should fall upon people and chief? 


when such a man as George took such 


LORD NORTH, 


Yet there is something grand about his cour. 
The battle of the king with his aristocracy 
remains yet to be told by the historian who shall 


age. 


view the reign of George more justly than the 
trumpery panegyrists who wrote immediately 
after his decease. It was he, with the peo} le to 
back him, who made the war with America; it 
was he and the people who refused justice to th 
Roman Catholics; and on both questions hi 
beat the patric ians. He bribed: he bullied: | 
darkly dissembled on occasion: he exercis« 
slippery perseverance, and a vindictive resolution, 
as one thinks his ce} 
His courage was never to be beat 
It trampled North under foot: it beat the stifi 
neck of the younger Pitt: even | 


Which one almost admire 


acter over, 


tis illness never 
As soon as 


his brain was clear it resumed the scheme, only 


conquered that indomitable spirit. 
laid aside when his reason left him: as soon as 
his hands were out of the strait-waistcoat they 
took up the pen and the plan which had eng: 

I lic V 
it is by persons believing themselves in the ri; 
that nine-tenths of the tyranny of this world has 
been perpetrated. Arguing on that convenient 
premiss, the Dey of Algiers would cut off twenty 
heads of a morning; Father Dominie would burn 
a score ot Jews in the presence of the Most Cat 
olic King, and the Archbishops of Toledo 
Salamance sing Amen. 
ed, Jesuits hung and quartered at Smithticld, 
and witches burned at Salem, and all by worthy 
people, who believed they had the best authority 
And so, with respect to old 
even Americans, whom he hated and 


him up to the moment of his malady. 


Protestants were roas 


for their actions. 


George, 


[After Gilray.] 
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who conquered him, may give him credit for | reign, the statesmen and orators who illustrated 
having quite honest reasons for oppressing them. | 1t, I do not pretend to make the subjects of an 
Appended to Lord Brougham’s biographical | hour's light talk. Let us return to our humbler 
sketch of Lord North are some autograph notes | duty of court gossip. Yonder sits our little 
of the king, which let us most curiously into the | queen, surrounded by many stout sons and fair 
state of his mind. ‘* The times certainly re- daughters whom she bore to her faithful George. 
says he, ‘‘the concurrence of all who| The history of the daughters, as little Miss Bur- 
wish to prevent anarchy. I have no wish but | ney has painted them to us, 1s delightful. They 
verity of my own dominions, therefore 1 | were handsome—she calls them beautiful; they 
ll who would not heartily assist | were most kind, loving, and lady-like ; they 


the pros} 
must look upon a 
me as bad men, as well as bad subjects.” 
js the way he reasoned. ‘I wish nothing but | who served them. They had many little ac- 
therefore every man who does not agree complishments of their own. ‘This one drew: 
they all worked most 


That | were gracious to every person, high and low, 


good, 
ie is a traitor anda scoundrel.” Remem- | that one played the piano: 
ber that he believed himself anointed by a Divine prodigiously, and fitted up whole suits of rooms 
commission; remember that he was a man of | —pretty, smiling Penelopes—with their busy lit- 
slow parts and imperfect education ; that the} tle needles. As we picture to ourselves the so- 
awful will of Heaven which placed a crown | ciety of eighty years ago, we must imagine hun- 
Is of groups of women in grea 


with 1 


same 

upon his head, which made him tender to his dreds of thousan 

family, pure in his lite, courageo's and honest, | high caps, tight bodies, and full skirts, needling 
r perhaps a fa- 


made him dull of comprehension, obstinate of | away, while one of the number, « 
vored gentleman in a pigtail, reads out a novel 


will, and at many times deprived him of reason. 
He was the father of his people ; his rebellions | to the company. Peep into the cottage at Ol- 
children must be flogged into obedience. He | ney, for example, and see there Mrs. Unwin 
Protestant faith ; he and Lady Hesketh, those high-bred ladies, those 


was the defender of the 
liam Cowper, that 


would rather lay that stout head upon the block | sweet, plous women, and Wil 
n that Catholics should have a share in the | delicate wit, that trembling pictist, that refined 


thar 
sovernment of England. And you do not sup- | gentleman, absolutely reading out Jonathan Wild 


pose that there are not honest bigots enough in | to the ladies!) What a change im our manners, 
al] countries to back kings in this kind of states- | in our amuse ments, since then! 

manship ? Without doubt the American war Kinz George’s household was a model of an 


English gentleman’s household. It was early ; 


was popular in England. In 1775 the address 
it was Charitable; it was frugal; 


in favor of coercing the colonies was carried by | it was kindly ; 
304 to 105 in the Commons, by 104 to 29 in| it was orderly ; it must have been stupid to a 
the House of Lords. Popular? —so was the , degree which I shudder now to contemplate. No 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes popular in wonder all the princes ran awa) from the lap of 
France: so was the massacre of St. Bartholo- | that dreary domestic virtue. It always rose, 
mew: so was the Inquisition exceedingly popu- | rode, dine dat stated intervals. Day after day 
Jar in Spain. was the same. At the same hour at night the 

Wars and revolutions are, however, the poli- | king kissed his daughters’ jolly chee ks; the prin- 


tician’s province. The great events of this long | cesses kissed their mother’s hand ; and Madame 
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Thielke brought the royal night-cap. At the 
same hour the equerries and women in waiting 
had their little dinner, and cackled over their 
tea. ‘The king had his backgammon or his even- 
ing concert; the equerries yawned themselves to 
death in the ante-room ; or the king and his fam- 
ily walked on Windsor slopes, the king holding 
his darling little Princess Amelia by the hand ; 
and the people crowded round quite good-na- 
turedly ; and the Eton boys thrust their chubby 
cheeks under the crowd's elbows; and the con- 
cert over, the king never failed to take his enor- 
mous cocked hat off, and salute his band, and 
say, ‘* Thank you, gentlemen.” 

A quieter household, a more prosaic life than 
this of Kew or Windsor, can not be imagined. 
Rain or shine, the king rode every day for hours ; 
poked his red face into hundreds of cottages 
round about, and showed that shovel hat and 
Windsor uniform to farmers, to pig-boys, to old 
women making apple dumplings; to all sorts of 
people, gentle and simple, about whom countless 
stories are told. Nothing can be more undig- 
nified than these stories. When Haroun Alra- 
schid visits a subject incog., the latter is sure to 
be very much the better for the calif’s magnifi- 
cence, 
dor. He used to give a guinea sometimes: some- | 
times feel in his pockets and find he had no mon- 
ey: often ask a man a hundred questions; about 
the number of his family, about his oats and 
beans, about the rent he paid for his house, and 
ride on. On one occasion he played the part of | 
King Alfred, and turned a piece of meat with a | 
string at a cottager’s house. When the old wo- 
man came home, she found a paper with an in- 
closure of money, and a note written by the royal 
pencil: ‘* Five guineas to buy a jack.” It was 
not splendid, but it was kind and worthy of 
Farmer George. One day, when the king and 
queen were walking together, they met a little 
boy—they were always fond of children, the 
good folks—and patted the little white head. 
** Whose little boy are you?” asks the Windsor 
uniform. ‘‘I am the king’s beef-eater’s little 
boy,” replied the child. On which the king 
said, ‘** Then kneel down, and kiss the queen’s 
hand.” But the innocent offspring of the beef- 
eater declined this treat. ‘* No,” said he, “I 
won't kneel, for if I do, I shall spoil my new 
breeches.” The thrifty king ought to have 
hugged him and knighted him on the spot. | 
George’s admirers wrote pages and pages of | 
such stories about him. One morning, before 
anybody else was up, the king walked about 
Gloucester town; pushed over Molly the house- 
maid, who was scrubbing the door-steps with her 
pail; ran up stairs and woke all the equerries in 
their bedrooms; and then trotted down to the 
bridge, where, by this time, a dozen of louts 
were assembled. ‘* What! is this Gloucester | 
New Bridge?” asked our gracious monarch; and 
the people answered him, ‘* Yes, your Majesty.” | 
““Why, then, my boys,” said he, ‘‘let us have | 
ahuzzay!” After giving them which intellect- 
ual gratification, he went home to breakfast. | 


Old George showed no such royal splen- | 
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Our fathers read these simple tales with fond 
pleasure; laughed at these very small jokes ; 
liked the old man who poked his nose into ey. 
ery cottage ; who lived on plain wholesome roast 
and boiled; who despised your French ki k- 
shaws ; who was a true hearty old English gen- 
tleman. You may have seen Gilray’s famor 
print of him—in the old wig, in the stout old 
hideous Windsor uniform—as the King of Brob. 
dignag, peering at a little Gulliver, whom }; 
holds up in one hand, while in the other he has 
an opera-glass, through which he surveys 

pigmy? Our fathers chose to set up George a 
the type of a great king; and the little Gulliver 
was the great Napoleon. We prided ourselves 
on our prejudices; we blustered and bragged 
with absurd vainglory ; we dealt to our enemy 


a monstrous injustice of contempt and scorn; 
we fought him with all weapons, mean as well 
as heroic. ‘There was no lie we would not be- 
lieve; no charge of crime which our furious 
prejudice would not credit. I thought at one 
time of making a collection of the lies which the 
French had written against us, and we had pub- 
lished against them during the war: it would be 
a strange memorial of popular falsehood. 

Their majesties were very sociable potentates ; 
and the Court Chronicler tells of numerous yis- 
its which they paid to their subjects, gentle and 
simple: with whom they dined ; at whose great 
country-houses they stopped ; or at whose poor- 
er lodgings they affably partook of tea and bread- 
and-butter. Some of the great folks spent enor- 
mous sums in entertaining their sovereigns. As 


marks of special favor the king and queen some- 


times stood as sponsors for the children of the 
nobility. We find Lady Salisbury was so hon- 
ored in the year 1756: and in the year 1802, 
Lady Chestertield. The Court News relates 
how her ladyship received their maje sties on a 
state bed ‘* dressed with white satin and a pro- 
fusion of lace: the counterpane of white satin 
embroidered with gold, and the bed of crimson 
satin lined with white.” The child was first 
brought by the nurse to the Marchioness of 
Bath, who presided as chief nurse. Then the 
marchioness handed baby to the queen. Then 
the queen handed the little darling to the Bishop 
of Norwich, the officiating clergyman: and, the 
ceremony over, a cup of caudle was presented by 
the earl to his majesty on one knee, on a large 
gold waiter, placed on a crimson velvet cushion. 
Misfortunes would oceur in these interesting 
genuflectory ceremonies of royal worship. Bubb 
Dodington, Lord Melcombe, a very fat, putty 
man, in a most gorgeous court-suit, had to 
kneel, Cumberland says, and was so fat and so 
tight that he could not get up again. ‘‘ Kneel, 
Sir, kneel!” cried my lord in waiting to a coun- 
try mayor who had to read an address, but who 
went on with his compliment standing. ‘‘ Kneel, 
Sir, kneel!” cries my lord, in dreadful alarm. 
““T can’t!” says the mayor, turning round; 
** don’t you see I have got a wooden leg ?” 

In the capital Burney Diary and Letters the 
home and court life of good old King George 


i 
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and good old Queen Charlotte are presented at 
portentous length. The king rose every morn- 
ing at six: and had two hours to himself. He 
thought it effeminate to have a carpet in his 
bedroom. Shortly before eight the queen and 
the royal family were always ready for him, and 
they proceeded to the king’s chapel in the cas- 
the 
chapel was scarcely alight: princesses, govern- 


e, There were no fires in the passages: 


esses, equerries grumbled and caught cold: but 
cold or hot, it was their duty to go: 
rht or dark, the stout old George was al- 
s in his place to say Amen to the chaplain. 
The queen's character is represented in Bur- 
at full length. 
‘orous Woman; a very grand lady on state 
wel 


and, wet or 


She was a sensible, most 
d 


occasions, simple enough in ordinary life ; 
read as times went, and 
about books ; stingy, but not unjust; not gener- 
ally unkind to her dependents, but invincible in 
her notions of etiquette, and quite angry if her 
people suffered ill health in her service. She 
gave Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the 
poor young woman a life which well-nigh killed 
her. She never thought but that she was doing 
Burney the greatest favor in taking her from 
reedom, fame, and competence, and killing her 
off with languor in that dreary court. It was 
not dreary to her. Had she been servant in- 
stead of mistress, her spirit would never have 
broken down: she never would have put a pin 
out of place, or been a moment from her duty. 
She was not weak, and she could not pardon 
those who were. 


giving shrewd opinions 


She was perfectly correct in 
life, and she hated poor sinners with a rancor 
such as virtue sometimes has. She must have 
had awful private trials of her own : 
her children, but with her 

those long days about which nobody will ever 
know any thing now; when he was not quite in- 
sane; when his incessant tongue was babbling 
folly, rage, persecution; and she had to smile 
and be respectful and attentive under this intol- 
erable ennui. The queen bore all her duties 
stoutly, as she expected others to bear them. 
At a State christening the lady who held the in- 
fant was tired and looked unwell, and the Prin- 
cess of Wales asked permission for her to sit 
** Let her stand,” said the queen, flick- 
ing the snuff off her sleeve. She would have 
stood, the resolute old woman, if she had had to 
hold the child till his beard was grown. ‘I 
am seventy years of age,” the queen said, facing 
a mob of ruffians who stopped her sedan: ‘I 


not merely 


with husband, in 


down. 


have been fifty years queen of England, and 1 | 


never was insulted before.” 
forgiving little queen ! 
sons revolted from her. 


Fearless, rigid, un- 
I don’t wonder that her 


Of all the figures in that large family group | 


which surrounds George and his queen, the pret- 
tiest, I think, is the father’s darling, the Prin- 
cess Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her sweet- 
ness, her early death, and for the extreme pas- 
sionate tenderness with which her father loved 
her. This was his favorite among all the chil- 
dren: of his sons, he loved the Duke of York 
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best. Burney tells a sad story of the poor old 
man at Weymouth, and how eager he was to 
have this darling son with him. The king’s 
house was not big enough to hold the prince ; 
and his father had a portable house erected close 
to his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear 
Frederick should be near him. He clung on his 
arm all the time of his visit; talked to no one 
had talked of no one else for 
before. The prince, so long expected, staid 
but a single night. He had business in London 
The dullness of the old 


else : some time 


the next day, he said. 


king’s court stupetied York and the other big 
sons of George HI. They scared equerries and 
ladies, frightened the modest: little circle, with 


their coarse spirits and loud talk. Of little 
comfort, indeed, were the king’s sons to the 
king. 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling; and 
the little maiden, prattling and smiling in the 
fond arms of that old father, is a sweet image to 
ook on. 
which a man must be very hard-hearted not to 
like. n after-dinner walk of the 
royal family at Windsor: ‘* It really a 
mighty pretty procession,”’ she says. 


There is a family picture in Burney, 


She describes a 
was 
lit- 
tle princess, just turned of three years old, in a 
covered with fine muslin, a dressed 
close cap, white gloves, and fan, walked on alone 
and first, highly delighted with the parade, and 
turning from side to side to see every body as 
she passed ; for all the terracers stand up against 
the walls, to make a clear passage for the royal 
family, the moment they come in sight. Then 
followed the king and queen, no less delighted 
with the joy of their little darling. The Prin- 
cess Royal leaning on Lady Elizabeth Walde- 
grave, the Princess Augusta holding by the 
Duchess of Ancaster, the Princess Elizabeth led 
by Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed. Office here 
takes place of rank,” says Burney, to explain 
how it was that Lady E. Waldegrave, as lady 
of the bedchamber, walked before a duchess ; 
‘*General Bude, and the Duke of Montague. 
}and Major Price as equerry, brought up the rear 
| of the procession.” One sees it: the band play- 
ing its old music; the sun shining on the hap- 
py, loyal crowd, and lighting the ancient battle- 
ments, the rich elms, and purple landscape, and 
bright green-sward ; the royal standard drooping 
| from the great tower yonder, as old George pass- 
les, followed by his race, preceded by the charm- 
|ing infant, who caresses the crowd with her in- 
| nocent smiles. 
“*On sight of Mrs. Delany, the king instantly 
stopped to speak to her; the queen, of course, 
jand the little princess, and all the rest, stood 
| still. They talked a good while with the sweet 
old lady, during which time the king once or 
twice addressed himself to me. I caught the 
queen’s eye, and saw in it a little surprise, but 
by no means any displeasure, to see me of the 
party. The little princess went up to Mrs. De- 
lany, of whom she is very fond, and behaved like 
a little angel to her. She then, with a look of 
| inquiry and recollection, came behind Mrs. De- 
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lany to look at me. ‘Iam afraid,’ said I, in a 
whisper, and stooping down, ‘ your Royal High- 
ness does not remember me?’ Her answer was 
an arch little smile, and a nearer approach, with 
her lips pouted out to kiss me.” 

The princess wrote verses herself, and there 
are some pretty plaintive lines attributed to her, 
which are more touching than better poetry : 

* Unthinking, idle, wild. and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked, 
And, proud of health, of free 
Dreamed not of s 
Concluding, in thos 


fom v 


The poor soul quitted it—-and ere yet she was 
dead the ayonized father was in such a state that 
the officers round about him were obliged to set 
watchers over him, and from November, 1810, 
George III. to reign. All the world 
knows the story of his malady: all history pre- 
sents no sadder figure than that of the old man, 
blind and deprived of reason, wandering through 
the rooms of his palace, addressing imaginary 
parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding 
I have seen his picture as it 
was taken at this time, hanging in the apartment 
of his daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse Hom- 
bourg—amidst books and Windsor furniture, and 
a hundred fond reminiscences of her English 
home. The poor old father is represented in a 
purple gown, his snowy beard falling over his 
breast—the star of his famous Order still idly 
shining on it. He was not only sightless: he 
became utterly deaf. All light, all reason, all 
sound of human voices, all the ple asures of this 
world of God, were taken from him. 
slight lucid moments he had; in one of which, 


ceased 


ghostly courts. 


Some 


the queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, 
and found him singing a hymn, and accompany- 
ing himself at the harpsichord. When he had 
finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for 
her, and then for his family, and then for the 
nation, concluding with a prayer for himself, 
that it might please God to avert his he: 
lamity from him, but if not, to give him resig- 
nation to submit. He then burst into tears, and 
his reason again fled. 

What preacher need moralize on this story ? 
what words save the simplest are requisite to tell 
it? It is too terrible for tears. The thought 
of such a misery smites me down in submission 
before the Ruler of kings and men, the Monarch 
Supreme over empires and republics, the inseru- 
table Dispenser of life, death, happiness, victery. 
‘*Qh brothers!” I said to those who heard me 
first in America— Oh brothers! speaking the 
same dear mother tongu 
mies no more, let us take a mournful hand to- 
gether as we stand by this royal corpse, and call 
a truee to battle! Low he to whom the 


proudest used to kneel once, 


e—oh comrades! ene- 


Hes 


and who was cast 
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lower than the poorest: dead, whom milli 
prayed for in vain. Driven off his throne ; 
feted by rude hands ; with his children in rev: 
the darling of his old age killed before him un 
timely ; our Lear hangs over her breathless |i 
and cries, ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little! 


*Vex not his ghost—oh! let him pass—he hat 
That we 1} K Ol this tough world 
Stretch 


the 


urnful 


over 
Sound, Trumpets, a me m: 
Fall, Dark Curtain, upon his pageant, his ] 
his grief, his awful trage 


grave! 


OWN again!” I l 
half pitving, half complaining wa 
Martin ?” 

Yes; he’s tripped again.” 

**So I heard this morni “i 


heard 


‘“*'Tripped, and gone down with a heavy 
so heavy that I doubt if he ever recover him 
again.” 


¢7'm sorry for Martin,” said the other. “TI 


has always impressed me as a well-meai 
man.” 
“Yes, well-meaning enough; but somet] 


more than well-meaning for su 
in this world.” 

‘* A spice of cunning and shrewdness, not 
speak of roguery.” 

‘‘Shrewdness is required, and forethou 


is require d 


and a number of other qualities not possessed, | 
think, in a high degree by Martin. As to th 
cunning and roguery, they may succeed for 
time, but they always outwit themselves in t! 
end.” 

‘¢Poor fellow! Be the cause what it may, I 

pity him. He's tried hard en ugh to ke Cc] 
No man could have been more faithful to | 
ness, so far as the devotion of his time and 
active attention were concerned. He des 
a better fate.” 

‘* How will his affairs settle ?” 

‘Not particularly well, I he: 

** Does he show a 

yes.” The 
tion. 

‘“*T might have known that from what I ki 
of the man.” 

**T don’t believe Martin would hold any thi: 
back. He ha 
who would pay to the uttermost farthing. IT 
fellow! 
him, and that he has gone down in the heat ot 
battle, unvictorious.” 

“Yes, gone down, gone down, unvictoriot 
was responded, in a tone of pity. 

It was the first intimation I had of Mart 
failure in business, and I was pained to hear of 
his misfortune. I knew him very well, and held 
him, as a friend, in high personal regard. ‘Th 
testimony which had been borne in favor of his 
ith my ov 


hand ?” 


answer was without h 


s always impressed me as al 


I'm sorry the fortunes of war are against 


integrity was in agreement 
mate of his character. 


That all the world was made for me. Se 
“But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, | UP Tilt THER 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, | 
And I could sing and dance no more, in 
It then occurred, how sad ‘twould be 
Were this world only made for me.” | 
| 
\ 


Hligence of this failure soon spre vad through 


passing his store 


one dav, 


v of trouble. So [ea his 
use one evening. When I grasped his hand 
nd looked into his face I saw tl 
» through this trial without 

sarance of a man who had come 


He had the app 
recently from a bed of 
Flow ar my frie 


kne SS. | 
1, as we 


nd?” 


K¢ 


sat down together 

‘“* As well as co ail be hoped for,” he replied, 
» feeble smile touching his lips with a ray of 

«Cast down, but not forsak 

‘‘Not forsaken, I trust,’’ he answered, in a 
firmer voice. 

‘This is one of the troubles that is hard to 

bear.” said I. 

“Yes: but, as in all other troubles, our 
trongth is as our day.” | 


‘-T am pleased to hear you say that,” I re- 
marked. | 
‘¢] should be sorry, indeed, if I could not say 
it.” he answered, still gaining steadiness of man- | 
We look forward to great trials with a 
of fear, 
feeble power of en lurance that 


the tri: 


ner. 
shuddering sense 
only of the 


because we are con- 


Sut when 


mav be called our own. 
and we go down amidst the rus shing wa- 
and shuddering lest they overwhelm 
an arm to lean upon that is. unsee! 


comes, 
in fear 
we find 
but full of st 
*¢ And so 
id I. 

© Yes: or I should have perished among the 
That I sit here, an talk with you as a 
clothed and in my ri ht mind, 


ters, 


us, 


rength. 
your strength has been as your day?’ 


floods. 


man to his friend, 
makes the fact evident. 
‘* Could you not have prevent ed this disaster ?” 
T asked, during our 
“Yes,” he replied, with such confidence it 
his voice that I said, arnestness, 
‘Then why did you not use the means ?” 
because I could not satisfy — 


You shall hea 


conve ersation. 


1 


some ¢ 


tl 
with 


“ Simply 


that they were the right means. 
and jndge for yourself. 

» one of my 
fre ly 
failed. 


ustomers, 
than 


“Two months ag 
vhom I had sold rather more 


after 


approved, 


rary) 
waru 


il | 


HIGHER. 


only a few davs before t 


11 the business cire les in which Martin was ceive 1 in payment came due. These notes had 
known, and for two or three days almost every been discounted, and I had, of course, to take 
other person you me tt had something to say | care of them. In doing this “4 means held in 
ibout if. The ordinary way of referring to the | reserve for maturing payme nts were exhausted 
subject was in the wor 1s. ‘*Poor Martin, I hear, the time, and I thrown upon the street 
has gone down ¢ gain.” Male not a few respond- \a 1 borrower, on most disadvantageous terms. 
He's reached the bottom of the hill this pee loss, following quickly on this one, 
time Some pitied ; come blamed; and some | al urmed and bewildered me. ‘Twice before had 
spoke harshly an 1 angrilv—the latter were of | I failed in business, and now this dreaded ordeal, 
th ho lost by the failure. I feit grieved for | more painful than death in my imagination, 
Martin. It was asad ordeal for a man of right , lov ked me in the face again, and I grew faint 
feclings to pass thron th. with heart-sickness. I looked eage rly this way 
I did not meet him, except casn lly in the | an 1 * at. Caugl tat one expedient and ano her 
street, for some time after his failure But, | dropping each in turn as of little promise, or as 


and seeing it closed, | ind 


sa sign that he had given up business, I felt “‘ While sitting at my desk on » dav, searching 
that. as one who had known him with some per- ibout in my rht for a way of escape trom ' 

il should not hold myself | the diftienltic it environed me like a steadily 


whom I 


to me, 


Mr. 


‘Money is a very desirable thing,’ I an- 
swered. 
And not always to be picked up in the 


street, 


he went on, 


made. 


it? 


| wanted ; 
and means required. 


tmonev, 
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he notes wee h I had re- 


fensible on tl ore of honest dealing. 


ll of fire, a real estate agent with 


in a confidential way, 


roaching Wa 


was well acquaint d. eame in, and said 


monev is to be gain 


I know where some 


Martin.’ 


said he. 
‘© ¢Not so far as my 
Or 


exnerience is concerned. 


mine either. Well, as I was say ing,” 
know where 


Would you like t 


some money is to be 
making 
for. 


most 


» join me in 
without hesitation ; 
things, money what I then 


and asked for a statement of the ways 


I answered yes, 
wa 


s 


f all 


first place,’ said he, ‘ean you raise 
sand dollars within a wee 
the amount was only needed 


the 
three or four th 


u 
said yes, if 
tem} npereres if for permanent 

‘It will only be needed te mporarily,” he an- 
swe ‘as bait for taking a big fish.’ And he 
viled in a way that did not strike me as plea 


investment, no. 


red. 


fully,’ I now and 


‘Explain yourself 

went on. 
‘There is a plone wild _ in the interior 
f this State, which has been owt ed for years by 


long 


yield no 


igo. 


two elderly maiden sisters, 
sick of paving taxes on property that 


income. The tract includes two tl 


cand acres, and was bought originally at on 
dollar and a half an acre. It can be had to-day 


for three dollars an acre. I know the parties 
who own it, and they are now, as they have been 
for years, anxious to turn this property 
which can be invested and insure an 
annual interest. They are in life, 
|and prefer a prese nt certainty to large hopes in 
the future. I have known of the existence of 
this property for some time, and have had itch 
ing fingers towat “lit. because I felt satisfied f 
its location that it must contain valuable mineral! 
erage or iron. Pe rha both. Last 


into 


advancing 


from 


ps 


eck I ran up into the region where it was sitn- 
‘ted. and getting a skill i man in the neigh- 5 


UT? 
4 
5 
— 
s t 
It was 
J i i 
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borhood, spent two days in a careful examina- 
tion of the entire tract. The result more than 
confirmed my expectation. Coal crops out in 
many places, specimens of which I brought away. 
It proves, on testing, to be of superior quality. 


Moreover, a railroad is now in the course of con- | 


struction, which will pass within three miles of 
the land. Why, Mr. Martin, this whole tract 
could be sold for a hundred thousand dollars in 
an hour, if its value was known in the market as 
I know it. 
sion is the money. Sut unfortunately I 
poor. I know twenty men who would clutchat 
the opportunity of joining me in the purchase, 
and put down the cash at a word; but I’m afraid 
to trust them with my secret. And this is why 
I come to you. If you can furnish the means 
I have 


already seen the old ladies, and they are ready 


Now, what [ require to gain posses- 


am 


required, one half of the land is yours, 


to sell the property for six thousand dollars ; one | 


half cash, and the balance in six and twelve 
months’ payments. ‘The thing must be done 
quickly, or they may get an inkling of the truth. 
What do you say, Mr. Martin? You can sell 
out your interest in a week for fifty thousand 
dollars!’ 

** Now this man was not a scheming vision- 
ary, who got rich on paper twenty times a year, 
but a cool, shrewd person, who understood en- 
tirely what he was about. 


with an expert, the report he made as to coal 
deposits might be fully relied upon. Here, 
then, was a way of escape made plain to me. 
I had but to raise the sum of three thousand 
dollars, which my credit would enable me to do, 


and hold my portion of this land until we could | 
I was on the point of | 


make its value known. 
thanking him for the offer of a share in so prom- 
ising an enterprise, and saying that I would go 
in with him of course, when this question came 
into my mind: ‘Is it right to take advantage 


of the ignorance of these old ladies, and get pos- | 


session of their property at a mere tithe of its 
real worth ?’ 
siderably, and I endeavored to put it out of my 
mind. 
ing more and more intrusive every moment. 

*** What do you say ?’ asked the man, break- 
ing in upon my long, hesitating silence. 


“**In one hour I will give you an answer,’ | 


said I, 

‘*This would afford me time to look at the 
subject on all sides. The temptation, under the 
dreadful pressure of my circumstances, was very 
great. In either of the previous ordeals through 
which I passed I would have yielded with scarce- 
ly a struggle. 
way of escape like this was defensible in any 
clear aspect of Christian morality. It was tak- 


ing advantage of my better information to ob- 
tain valuable property for a most trifling consid- 


eration. Would this be in harmony with the 
Golden Rule? Would there be justice and 
judgment in the act? Was it a deed that any 
good conscience could bear onward to the clos- 


If he had spent two | 
days on the property referred to, in company | 


The question disturbed me con- | 


But it kept repeating itself, and grow- | 


But I could not see, now, that a | 
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ing of life, and not feel its pressure as a burde 
As I 
the subject my mind grew excited ond eager 
On the one hand was inevitable ruin—my 
fairs were so near a crisis that hope had 
; on the other, a fortune as large as I had 
ever asked for lay within my reach, and I had 
only to put forth my hand and take it—only t 
put forth my hand and save myself from disas- 
ter and my creditors from loss. Then can 
the additional argument that my refusal to ac- 
cept the advantage would not prevent the old 
ladies from losing this property. 

person would be found to take my place 
furnishing the cash required, and so the lat 
would pass to new owners. But this did not 
satisfy me. It was the old false argument 
favor of appropriating another's goods be 

they were doomed to be stolen by somebody. 

** In an hour my tempter returned. 

What's the word, Mr. Martin ?’ he asked, 
looking at me so confide ntly that I saw he wa 
in no doubt about my acceptance of his pro- 
posal. TI had settled the question, after a sever: 
struggle, and was prepared to answer without 


It ¢ n 


growing heavier and heavier ? 


way 


Some othe 


tl 


hesitation. 

‘**¢The thing seems promising enough,’ sai 
I; ‘but I have coneluded a 
party in the transaction.’ 

*** Why not ?’ he asked, looking disappointed. 

‘**Plainly,’ was my answer, because it hasn't 
a fair look. Advantage will be taken of anoth- 
er’s ignorance.’ 

‘*The man’s face betrayed an instant angry 
movement of his feelings, and he muttered some- 
thing in an undertone, in which my ears seemed 
to detect the words, ‘ Stupid fool !’ 

*** And you are really in earnest ?’ said he, 
scarcely secking to hide a look of contempt that 
was rising to his face. 

***T am,’ was my firm answer. 

¢ Good-morning !’ 

** He threw the words at me with an impatient 
impulse, and left me on the instant.” 

‘** Did he find a less scrupulous individual to 
join him ?” IT asked. 

** Yes; and what is more, the purchase of the 
land was made, and it has since been sold to a 
company for some fabulous sum—two or three 
hundred thousand dollars, I believe.” 

“Half of which would have been yours?” 
said I. 

** Yes,” he answered, without change of tone 
or manner. 

** And instead of being away down in this 
low, dim valley, you would now be on the sunny 
heights of prosperity ?” 

He looked at me for a little while without 


inst becoming a 


an- 


swering. 


‘*Have you, at any time, regretted that de- 
cision ?” I asked. 

‘* Not for a single instant,” he replied. ‘* Aft- 
er the temptation was over, and my mind was 
able to rise into a clearer region, I saw the trans 
action in such an hideous aspect that I almost 
shuddered in thinking of my escape. Ah! Sir, 


= 


greater evils than poverty, and higher 
With that sin upon my con- 


there are 


rood than riches. 


ecience IL would have gone down into regions of | 


doubt and darkness, and mayhap lost my way, 
never to find it again. It is better, far better, I 
think, to walk in the right way, even if it be 
with naked feet, than to tread on soft velvet in 
passing along the road that leads to destruction 
at last.” 

Better? Yes, a thousand times better!” 
‘¢ This fall, then—this ‘ go- 
ing down’ again, as the common saying is—can 


said I, with ardor. 


not, in one sense, be called a misfortune, but a 
trial in which there might come a death of 
something evil and selfish in your soul, and 
thence a new birth of higher and more heavenly 

inciples. You were brought 


} into a 
temptation, in which good gained a vi 


strong 


tory over 
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evil; and you are a truer man for the fierce 
struggle and conquest.” 

‘¢T know not how that may be,” he answer- 
ed. ‘+I only know that I have a clear con- 
science; that in the fire through which I have 
been required to pass I have not let truth or jus- 
tice go to the flames.” 

How think you, reader? Had that man gone 
down lower or up higher? What would you have 
done under circumstances of like trial? Would 
at the golden oppor- 
tunity which came with such tempting smiles ; 
or, like Martin, risked the fire? If you are a 
man looking heavenward—and doubtless this is 
so—let the question come home; it 
you a new consciousness Of your own state. 


you have clutched rl 


may give 
In 
the mirror of his scrupulous action you may see 


a reflection of yourself. 


ry.’ 99 


“UNTO THIS LAST. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


VEINS OF WEALTH. 


VHE answer which would be made by any or- 
dinary political economist to the statements 
contained in the preceding paper is in few words 
as follows: 
‘It is indeed true that certain advantages of 
a general nature may be obtained by the devel- 
But political econ- 
omists never professed, nor profess, to take ad- 
vantages of a general nature into consideration. 


opment of social affections. 


Our science is simply the science of getting rich. 
So far from being a fallacious or visionary one, 
it is found by experience to be practically effect- 
ive. Persons who follow its precepts do actually 
become rich, and persons who disobey them be- 
Every capitalist of Europe has ac- 
quired his fortune by following the known laws 
of our science, and increases his capital daily by 
an adherence to them. It is vain to bring for- 
ward tricks of logic against the force of accom- 
plished facts. Every man of business knows by 
experience how money is made, and how it is 
lost.”” 

Pardon me. Men of business do indeed know 
how they themselves made their money, or how, 
on occasion, they lost it. 


come poor. 


Playing a long-prac- 
ticed game, they are familiar with the chances 
of its cards, and can rightly explain their losses 
and gains. But they neither know who keeps 
the bank of the gambling-house, nor what other 
games may be played with the same cards, nor 
what other losses and gains, far away among the 
dark streets, are essentially, though invisibly, 
dependent on theirs in the lighted rooms. They 


have learned a few, and only a few, of the laws 
of mercantile economy; but not one of those of 
political economy. 
Primarily, which is very notable and curious, 
I observe that men of business rarely know the 
Vor. XXI.—No. 125.—X x 


meaning of the word “rich.” At least if they 
know, they do not in their reasonings allow for 
the fact that it is a relative word, implying its 
opposite “ poor” as positively as the word “north” 
implies its opposite ‘‘south.” Men nearly al- 
ways speak and write as if riches were absolute, 
and it were possible, by following certain scien- 
tific precepts, for every body to be rich. Where- 
as riches are a power like that of electricity, act- 
ing only through inequalities or negations of it- 
self. The force of the guinea you have in your 
pocket depends wholly on the default of a guinea 
in your neighbor’s pocket. If he did not want 
it, it would be of no use to you; the degree of 
power it possesses depends accurately upon the 
need or desire he has for it; and the art of mak- 
ing yourself rich, in the ordinary mercantile 
economist’s sense, is therefore equally and neces- 
sarily the art of keeping your neighbor poor. 
I would not contend in this matter (and rare- 
ly in any matter) for the acceptance of terms. 
ut I wish the reader clearly and deeply to un- 
derstand the difference between the two econo- 
mies, to which the terms ‘ Political” and ‘‘ Mer- 
cantile” might not unadvisably be attached. 
Political economy (the economy of a State, or 
of citizens) consists simply in the production, 
preservation, and distribution, at fittest time and 
place, of useful or pleasurable things. The farm- 
er who cuts his hay at the right time; the ship- 
wright who drives his bolts well home in sound 
wood; the builder who lays good bricks in well- 
tempered mortar ; the housewife who takes care 
of her furniture in the parlor, and guards against 
all waste in her kitchen; and the singer who 
rightly disciplines, and never overstrains her 
voice: are all political economists in the true 
and final sense; adding continually to the rich- 


| | 

| 
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es and well-being of the nation to which they | whom it is exercised, and in inverse proj 


belong. 

But mercantile economy, the economy of 
‘¢merces” or of ** pay,” signifies the accwimnula- 
tion, in the hands of individuals, of legal or mor- 
al claim upon, or power over, the labor of oth- 
ers; every such claim implying precisely as much 
poverty or debt on one side as it implies riches 
or right on the other. 

It docs not, therefore, necessarily involve an 
addition to the actual property or well-being of 
the State in which it exists. But since this 
commercial wealth, or power over labor, is near- 
ly always convertible at once into real property, 
while real property is not always convertible at 
once into power over labor, the idea of riches 
among active men in civilized nations gencrally 
refers to commercial wealth; and in estimating 
their possessions they rather calculate the valuc 
of their horses and fields by the number of guin- 
eas they could get for them than the value of 
their guineas by the number of horses and fields 
they could buy with them. 

There is, however, another reason for this 


habit of mind, namely, that an accum ion of 


real property is of little use to its owner unless, 
together with it, he has commercial power ovei 
labor. Thus, suppose any person to be put in 
possession of a large estate of fruitful land, with 
rich beds of gold in its gravel, countless herds of 
cattle in its pastures; houses, and 
store-houses full of useful stores; 
after all, that he could get no servants? In o 

der that he may be able to have servants some 
one in his neighborhood must be poor, and in 
want of his gold or his corn. Assume that no 
one is in want of either, and that no servants are 
to be had. He must therefore b 
bread, make his own clothes, plow his own 
ground, and shepherd his own flocks. His cold 
will be as useful to him as any other yellow peb- 
bles on his estate. His stores must rot, for he 
can not consume them. THe can eat no more 
than another man could eat, and wear no mort 

than another man could wear. He must lead a 
life of severe and common labor to procure even 
ordinary comforts; he will be ultimately unable 
to keep either houses in repair or fields in cul- 
tivation; and forced to content himself with a 
poor man’s portion of cottage and garden, in the 
midst of a desert of waste land, trampled by wild 
cattle, and encumbered by ruins of palaces, which 
he will hardly mock at himself by calling ‘* his 
own.” 

The most covetous of mankind would, with 
small exultation, I presume, accept riches of 
this kind on these terms. What is really de- 
sired, under the name of riches, is, essentially, 
power over men; inits simplest sense, the power 
of obtaining for our own advantage the labor of 
servant, tradesman, and artist; in wider sense, 
authority of directing large masses of the nation 
to various ends (good, trivial, or hurtful, accord- 
ing to the mind of the rich person). And this 
power of wealth of course is greater or less in di- 
rect proportion to the poverty of the men over 


rardens, and 


ut suy pose, 


1° 
ke his own 


Oortior 
to the number of persons who are as ric “ele jane 
selves, and who are 1 vady to give the same pn 
for an article of which the supply is limited, — 1]; 
the musician is poor, he will sing for small pay 
as long as there is only one person who can ] : 
him; but if there be two or three, he will s 
for the one who offers him most. Aud thus t 
power ¢ f the riches of patron alw iVS Imp 
fect and doubtful, as we shall see presently, eve 
when most authoritative) depends first on t! 


poverty of the artist, and then on the limitat 

of the number of equally Wei Ithy persons wl 
also want seats at the concert. So that, as 
above stated, the art of becoming *‘ rich,” in 
common sense, is not absolutely nor finally th 


art of accumulating much money for oursely 
but also of contriving that our neighbors sh: 
have less. In accurate terms, it is ‘‘the art 
establishing the maximum Inequality in our own 
favor.” 

Now the establishment of such ine quality ( 
not be shown in the abstract to be either ac 
tageous or disadvantage mus to the body of t 
nation, The rash and absurd assumption 
such inequalities are necessarily advantageot 
lies at the root of most of the pop lar falla 
on the subject of political economy. For tl 
eternal and inevitable law in this matter is, t 
the beneficialness of the 
on the methods by which it was accomplis} 
and, secondly, on the purposes to which it is 
plied. Ineq 
lished, have assuredly injured the nation in 
which they exist dw their establishment ; 
and, unjustly directed, they injure it yet m 
during their existence. But inequalities of 
wealth justly established, benefit the nation 
the course of their establishment; and, no! 
used, aid it yet more by their existence. TT! 
is to say, among every active and well-govern 
people, the various strength of individu: 
by full exertion and specially applied to variou 
need, issues in unequal, but harmonious results, 
receiving reward or authority according to its 


class and service ;* while, in the inactive or ill- 


} 


equality depends, first, 


ialities of wealth, unjustly « 


s, test 


* 1 have been naturally asked several times, with re 
spect to the sentence in the first of these papers, * the 
bad workman unemployed,” ** But what are you to d 
with your bad unemployed workmen" Well, it seems t 
me the question might have occurred to you befere. You 
housemaid’s place is vacant—you give twenty pounds a 
year—two girls come for it, one neatly dres-ed, the othe 
dirtily ; one with good recommendations, the other with 
none. You do not, under these « mstances, usually 
ask the dirty one if she will come for fifteen pounds, 
twelve ; and, on her consenting, take her instead of th 
well-recommended one. Still less do you try to beat both 
down by making them bid against each other, till you ean 
hire both, one at twelve pounds a year, and the other at 
ight. You simply take the one fittest for the place, an 1 
send away the other, not perhaps concerning yourself 
quite as much as you should with the question which you 
now impatiently put to me, ** What is to become of her?" 
For all that I advise you to do, is to deal with workmen 
as with servants; and verily the question is of weight: 
* Your bad workman, idler, and rogue—what are you to 
do with him?" 

We will consider of this presently : remember that the 
administration of a complete system of national commerce 


ied nation, the gradations of decay and the 
es of treason work out also their own rug- 
eystem of subjection and suecess; and sub- 
» for the melodious ine qualities of concu 
ver the iniquitous dominances and a ‘= 
pressions of guilt and misfortune. 
Phus the circulation of wealth in a nation re- 


les that of the blood in the natural body. 
i » is one quickness of the current which 
eomes of cheerful emotion or wholesome exer- 
eise: and another whic h comes of shame or of 
f - ‘There is a flush of the body which is full 
rmth L life; and another which will pa 
into putrefaction. 
[’ inalogy will hold, down even to minute 
particulars. For as diseased loc al determination 


of the blood involves renee ssion of the genera 
health of the system, all morbid local action of 


" s will be found ultim or to involve a weak- 
of the resources of the body polit 


Lhe mode in which this is produced may be 

once understood by examining one or two in- 
stances of the development of wealth in the sim- 
plest poss ble circumstances. 

Suppose two sailors cast away on an uninhab- 
‘tal coast. and obliged to maintain themselves 
there by their own labors for a series of years. 

If they both kept their | nirs h, and worked 

wily, and in amity with each other, the 
micht build themselves a convenient house, and 
in time come to possess a certain quantity of eul- 

vated land, together with various stores laid up 
All these things would be real 
riches or property ; and, supposing the men both 
to have worked equally hard, they would ‘h 
Their po- 
litical economy would consist mer ly in careful 


future use. 


have right to equal share or use of it. 


preservation and just division of these posses- 
sions. Perhaps, however, after some time one 
or other might be dissatisfied with the results of 
and they might in con- 


sequence agree to divide the land they had 


their common farming ; 


brought under the spade into equal shares, so 
that each might thenceforward work in his own 
field and live by it. Suppose that, after this ar- 
t had been made, 


} one of = were to 
all ill, unable to work on his land ¢ 


ran men 


‘vitical time—say of sowing or haty 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or 
reap for him. 

Then his companion might say, with perfect 
justice, ‘I will do this additional work for you; 
but if I do it, you must promise to do as much 
for me at another time, I will count how many 
hours I spend on your ground, and you shall 


and industry can not be explained in full detail within the 


space of twelve pages. Meantime, consider whether, there 


being confessedly some difficulty in dealing with rogues 
and idlers, it may not be advisable to produce a as few 
them as possible. If you amine into the ) 
rogues, you will find they are as tr 
cle: as any thing else, and it is ju 
y-tem of political economy gives so large a 
that manufacture that you may know it to be ¢ 
We had better seek for a system which will develop he 
est men, than for one which will deal cunningly with 
agabonds. Let us reform our schools, and we shall find 
little reform needed in our prisons. 
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sive me a written promise to work for the sar 
number of hours on mine, whenever I need yo yur 
help, and you are able to give it.” 

Suppose the disabled man’s sickness to con- 
tinue, and that under various circumstances, for 
several years, requiring the help of the other, he 
on each occasion gave a written pledge to work, 
as soon as he was able, at his companion’s or- 
ders, for the same number of hours which the 
other had given up to him. What will the posi- 
tions of the two men be when the invalid is able 
to resume work ? 

Considered as a “Polis,” or state, they will 
be poorer than they would have been otherwise : 
poorer by the withdrawal of what the sick man’s 
labor would have produced in the inte rval. Hi 
friend may perhaps have toiled with an energy 
quickened by the enlarged n ed, but in the end 
1 and property must have suffered 
1 


his own lan 
by the withdr: awal of so much of his time and 
thought from them; and the united property ot 
the two men will be certainly less than it we uld 
have been if both had remained in health and ac- 
tivity. 

But the relations in which they stand to each 
other are also widely altered. The sic k man has 
not only pledged his labor for some years, but 
will probably have ex hausted his own share of 
the accumulated stores, and will be, in conse- 
quence, for some time dependent on the other 
for food, which he can only ** pay” or r ward him 
for by yet more deeply pled ging his own labor 

Supposing the w ritte n promises to be held en- 
tirely valid (among civilize d nations their validi- 
ty is secured by legal measures*), the person 

ho had hitherto worked for both might now, 
if he chose, rest altogether, and pass his time in 
idleness, not only forcing his companion to re- 
deem all the engagements he had already entered 
into, but exacting from him pledges for further 
labor, to an arbitrary amount, for what food he 
had to advance to him. 

There might not, from first to last, be the 
least illegality (in the ordinary sense of the word 
in the arrangement; but if a stranger arrived 
on the coast at this advanced epoch of their po- 
litical economy, he would find one man com- 
mercially Rich; the other commercially Poor. 
He would 
one passing his days in idleness ; the other labor- 
ing for both, and living sparely, in the hope of re- 
covering his independence at some distant period. 


e, perhaps with no small surprise, 


* The disputes which exist respecting the real nature of 


umining its fur 


money arise more from the di 
ns on different sides, than from a 1 dissent in th 
opinions All money, properly so ce: i, is an acknov 
edgment of debt; but, as such, it may either be consid- 
ered to represent the labor and prope el of the creditor, or 
the idleness and penury of the debt The intricacy of 
the question has been much increased by the (hitherto 
necessary) use of marketable comni vlities, such as gold, 
silver, salt, shells, ete , to give inti nsi¢e satin or security 
to currency; but the final and best definition of money is 
that it is a documentary promise ratified and guarantec a 
by the nation to give or find a certain quantity of labor 
on demand. A man’s labor for a day is a becter standard 
of value than a measure of any produce, because no prod- 
uce ever maintains a consistent rate of productibility. 


i. 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| 
\ 
\ 


oss 


This is, of course, an example of one only out 
of many ways in which inequality of possession 
may be established between different persons, 
giving rise to the Mercantile forms of Riches 
and Poverty. In the instance before us, one of 
the men might, from the first, hay, deliberately 
chosen to be idle, and to put his life in pawn for 
or he might have mismanaged his 
land, and been compelled to have recourse to 
his neighbor for food and help, pledging his fu- 
ture labor for it. But what I want the reader 
to note especially is the fact, common to a large 
number of typical cases of this kind, that the 
establishment of the mercantile wealth 
consists in a claim upon labor, signifies a politic- 
al diminution of the real wealth, which consists 
in substantial possessions. 

Take another example, more consistent with 
the ordinary course of affairs of trade. 
that three men, instead of two, formed the little 
isolated republic, and found themselves obliged 
to separate, in order to farm different pieces of 
land at some distance from each other along the 
coast; each estate furnishing a distinct kind of 
produce, and each more or less in need of the 
material raised on the other. Suppose that the 
third man, in order to save the time of all three, 
undertakes simply to superintend the transfer- 
ence of commodities from one farm to the other, 
on condition of receiving some sufficiently remu- 
nerative share of every parcel of goods conveyed, 
or of some other parcel received in exchange for 
it. 

If this carrier or messenger always brings to 
each estate, from the other, what is chietly want- 
ed, at the right time, the operations of the two 
farmers will go on prosperously, and the largest 
possible result in produce, or wealth, will be at- 
tained by the little community. But suppose no 
intercourse between the land-owners is possible, 
except through the traveling agent; and that, 
after a time, this agent, watching the course of 
each man’s agriculture, keeps back the articles 
with which he has been intrusted until there 
comes a period of extreme necessity for them, on 
one side or other, and then exacts in exchange 
for them all that the distressed farmer can spare 
of other kinds of produce: it is easy to see that 
by ingeniously watching his opportunities he 
might possess himself regularly of the greater 
part of the superfluous produce of the two es- 
tates, and at last, in some year of severest trial 
or scarcity, purchase both for himself, and main- 
tain the former proprietors thenceforward as his 
laborers or servants. 

This would be a case of commercial wealth 
acquired on the exactest principles of modern 
political economy. But more distinctly even 
than in the former instance, it is manifest in 
this that the wealth of the State, or of the three 
men considered as a society, is collectively less 
than it would have been had the merchant been 
content with juster profit. The operations of 
the two agriculturists have been cramped to the 
utmost; and the continual limitations of the 
supply of things they wanted at critical times, 


present ease 5 


which 


Suppose 
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together with the failure of courage consequent 
on the prolongation of a struggle for mere exist. 
ence, without any sense of permanent gain, must 
have seriously diminished the effective resi 


of their labor; and 


the stores finally accumu 
ed in the merchant's hands will not in any 
be of equivalent value to those which, had 
dealings been honest, would have filled at on 
the granaries of the farmers and his own. 

The whole que stion, therefore, re spec ting not 


only the advantage, but even the quantity, of 


national wealth, resolves itself 
of abstract justice. 


finally into one 
It is impossible to conch, 
of any given mass of acquired wealth, merely 
the fact of its existen: 


whether it signifies d 
or evil to the nation in the midst of which it ex- 
ists. Its real value depends on the moral sign 
attached to it, just as sternly as that of a math- 
ematical quantity depends on the algebraical sign 
attached to it. 

mercial wealth 


Any given accumulation of com- 
may be indicative, on the 
hand, of faithful industries, progressive energies, 
and productive ingenuities ; or, on the other, it 
may be indicative of mortal luxury, merciless 
tyranny, ruinous chicane. 

Some treasures are heavy with human tears 
as an ill-stored harvest with untimely rain; and 
some gold is brighter in sunshine than it is in 
substance. And these are not, observe, merely 
moral or pathetic attributes of riches, which the 
seeker of riches may, if he chooses, des} ise; th y 
are, literally and sternly, material attributes of 
riches, de pre ciating or ¢ xalting, incaleulal ly, tl 
monetary signification of the 
One 


which has created- 


sum in question. 
is the outcome of 
another, of action which has 


mass of money action 
annihilated—ten times as much in the gathering 
of it; such and such strong hands have been par- 
alyzed, as if they had been numbed by night- 
shade: so many strong men’s courage broken, 
sO many productive operations hindered ; this 
and the other false direction given to labor, and 
lying image of prosperity set up, on Dura plains 
That 
which seems to be wealth may in verity be only 
the gilded index of far-reaching ruin; a wreck- 
er’s handful of coin gleaned from the beach to 
which he has beguiled an argosy; a camp-fol- 
lower’s bundle of rags unwrapped from the 
breasts of goodly soldiers dead; the purchase- 
pieces of potter's fields, wherein shall be buried 
together the citizen and the stranger. 

And, therefore, the idea that directions can 
be given for the gaining of wealth, irrespectively 
of the consideration of its moral sources, or that 
any general and technical law of purchase and 
gain can be set down for national practice, is 
perhaps the most insolently futile of all that ever 
beguiled men through their vices. So far as I 
know, there is not in history record of any thing 
so disgraceful to the human intellect as the mod- 
ern idea that the commercial text, ‘‘ Buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” repre- 
sents, or under any circumstances could repre- 
sent, an available principle of national economy. 
Buy in the cheapest market ?—yes; but what 


dug into seyen-times heated furnaces. 


i 


Charcoal may be 


your market cheap? 
among your roof timbers after a fire, and 
s may be cheap in your streets after an 


ea 


‘hquake; but fire and earthquake may not 
refore be national benefits. Se ll in the dear- 
t?—yves, truly; but what made your market 
” You sold your bread well to-day ; was it 
ng man who gave his last coin for it, and 


to h 


ir? 


} 
ly] 
Vi 


} 


r need 
to-morrow will buy your farm over your 


neve bread more; or ari man 


1; er to a soldier on his way to pillage the 


k in which you have put your fortune 
None of 
z only you can know; 


One 
whether this 


these things you can know. 
namely, 
g of yours is a just and faithful one, which 
need concern yourself ab rut re Sy eting 
part in 
ie world a state 
in 


yning 


sure thus to have done your own 
ing about ultimately in tl] 


h will not issue in pillage 


or 
] 

hus every question con 
lf ul 
which, the ground being 


the 


ree final points for 


And 


ages itself ultimately in tl 


thus 


wv it, I will enter upon in next 


, in this, th 


consideration. 
wen shown that the chief value and 


tue of money consists in its having power over 
without this power, large 


less, and to any 


pel 


I 
‘h power, comparatively unnec- 


But power over human beings is attain- 
As I said 
a few pages back, the money power is always 
rfect and doubtful; there 
h can not be reached 


t be retained by it. 


essary. 
» by other means than by money. 


are many things 
with it, others which 
Many joys may be 


} 


can 


siven to men which can not be bought for gold, 
ind many fidelities found in them which can not 
varded with it. 

Trite enough, the reader thinks. Yes: but 
it is not so trite—I wish it were—that in this 
ral power, quite inscrutable and immeasur- 


mor 
le though it be, there is a monetary value just 


a 
as real as that represented by more ponderous 
i A man’s hand may be full of in- 
visible gold, and the wave of it, or the grasp, 
shall do more than another’s with a shower of 
bullion. This invisible gold, also, does not nec- 

Political econo- 


essarily diminish in spending. 
mists will do well some day to take heed of it, 
though they can not take measure. 

But farther. Since the essence of wealth con- 
sists in its authority over men, if the apparent 
or nominal wealth fail in this power, it fails in 
in fact, ceases to be wealth at all. It 
does not appear lately in England that our au- 
thority over men is absolute. The servants show 
disposition to rush riotously up stairs, un- 
der an impression that their wages are not regu- 
larly paid. We should augur ill of any gentle- 
man’s property to whom this happened every 
other day in his drawing-room. 

So also the power of our wealth seems limited 
as respects the comfort of the servants, no less 
than their quietude. The persons in the kitchen 
appear to be ill-dressed, squalid, half-starved. 


essence: 


some 


BLUE SKY SOMEWHERE. 


} 


One can not help imagining that the riches of 
the establishment must be of a very theoretical 
and documentary character. 

Finally. Since the essence of wealth consists 
in power over men, will it not follow that the 
nobler and the more in number the persons are 
over whom it has power, the greater the wealth? 
Perhaps it may even appear, after some consider- 
re the wealth 


in 


ation, that the persons themselves a 
gold with which we are 
the habit of guiding them are, in fact, nm 
more than a kind of Byzantine harness or tra 


—that these pieces of 


i 
pings, very glittering and beautiful in barbaric 
but 
if these same living creatures could be 


sight, wherewith we bridle the creatures; 
that 
guided without the fretting and jiagling of the 
Byzants in their mouths and ears, they might 
themselves be more valuable than their bridles. 
In fact, it may be discovered that the true veins 
f wealth are purple—and not in Rock, bi 


it 


in 
l 


or 


Flesh 
consummation of all wealth is in the } 
1, bright-eyed, 
Our mod- 


perhaps even that the final outcome a1 


as many as possible full-breathe 
and happy-hearted human creatures. 


ern wealth, I think, has rather a tendency 


other way—most political economists appearing 
to consider multitudes of human creatures not 
conducive to wealth, or at best conducive to it 
only by remaining in a dim-eyed and narrow- 
chested state of being. 

Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to s¢ rious 


question, which I leave to the reader's ponder- 
ing, whether, among national manufactures, that 
of Souls of a good quality may not at last turn 
out a quite leadingly lucrative one? Nay, in 


some far-away and yet undreamed-of hour, I can 
even imagine that England may cast all thoughts 
of possessive wealth back to the barbaric nations 
and that, while 
1 


among whom they first arose ; 
the sands of the Indus and adamant of Golcond: 
may yet stiffen the housings of the charger, and 
flash from the turban of tl 


he slave; she, as a 
Christian mother, may at last attain to the 


vir- 
tues and the treasures of a heathen one, and be 
able to lead forth her sons, saying, 

“These are My Jewels.” 


BLUE SKY SOMEWHERE. 
T was the remark of a child, consoling him- 
self for the loss of a promised pleasure on a 
rainy afternoon, that there was ‘* blue sky some- 
where.” And the sapphire heavens, flooded with 
sunshine, on the next day made his faith a ver- 
ity. 

The lesson is for you, and for all of us, read- 
er; and we need it quite as much as the boy 
who sat looking out of the window upon a lead- 
en sky and the fast-falling rain, and trying to 
find comfort in the thought that, far above the 
cloud and storm, the sun was shining in his un- 
dimmed splendor. 

‘¢ Into each life some rain must fall,” says the 
poet-teacher; and in the days that come “ dark 
and dreary” we are apt to feel, in spite of expe- 
rience and reason, that the brightness has passed 


ma 1 
‘ 
} I 
brin | 
f thi 
th 
these things m 
stion of just 
far cleared for 
| r, leavin 
Ir ] 
son possessing 
1 
t 
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But it is not so. Like 
travelers we rise, now upon mountain heights, 
and now descend into deeply shaded vallevs ; 
pass through open savannas, down upon which 
the golden sunbeams fall ; and anon are buried 
in dense forests, that seem stretching their in- 


from our lives forever. 


terminable vistas to the very end of our journey. 
We encounter all aspects of the heavens; have 
our mornings, our noondays, our evenings, and 
our nights with only the stars for guidance ; 
wild, 


our 
tran- 
Has it not been so with you, 
And yet, when the sun goes down, or 
hides his face in mantling clouds, does not your 
heart grow faint, and your faith in ‘blue sky 
somewhere” 


contending storms, and our sunny, 
quil atmospheres. 
reader ? 


become feeble as the rays of an ex- 
piring lamp? The very children are our teachers! 

Between our inner and our outer worlds there 
is something more than simple analogy ; the re- 
lation bears the higher one of correspon ke nce, 
even to minutest things; so that nature, with 
all its infinite varieties of aspects and changes, 
representing interior aspects and changes, be- 
comes our instructor. Our true poets rise into 
a perception of this, and give us lessons of wis- 
dom that sink deeply into the heart, and become 
to us as lights in dim places, strength in weari- 
ness, and confidence in last results when the 
mind is trembling in doubt and fear. 
words in rhythmic order are the poet’s, when he 


** Be still, sad heart! and cease re 


d the clouds is the sun 


ning; 


hining 5 
mm fate of all, 


fate is the comm 


» each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


**Tf I could only believe that the clouds would 
pass away—that sunny days would come again— 
I might weep less,” was the language of one who 
sat in the darkness of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, as a friend and consoler offered her the 
poet’s lesson, that she might take it into her 
heart. ‘* But I can see no rift in the clouds : 
no line of light along the dark horizon; no 
abatement of the fast-falling rain.” 

‘* We are sure that the rain will cease; that 
behind the clouds the sun is shining. We have 


the fullest confidence in returning sunbeams ; | 


and why? Because we know that clouds are 
merely earthly exhalations; that they do not 
rise high in the heavens—that th y can never 
reach the sun, whose beams shine ever on with 
undiminished splendor, and have power to dis- 
perse the densest vapors that ever drew their 
curtains before his radiant face. Now the world 
of mind, like the world of nature, has its sun, as 
the poet has so beautifully intimated. Thought 
sees by its light, and the heart is refreshed and 
beautified with flowers and verdure by its 
warmth, But at times this sun is hidden by 
clouds, and there are shadows in the mind and 
rain upon the heart. The days are dark and 
dreary. Why? Whence are these clouds ? 
Let visible things become our teachers.” 


The countenance of the listener grew atten- | 


tive, and the friend went on: 


Not mere | 
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‘They go up from the natural earth, as clo 


go up from the earth of our minds: and ey 


while we sit in sorrow for the beams that hay 
faded from our paths, the sun is dissolving t] 


clouds in rain for refreshment and fruitful 
Our hearts are watered in the davs of 


that they may bear good fruit when the suns 


‘If it ever comes.” The 
could not look beyond the clouds. 

‘** Have you heard of Mrs. Elford’s troubl 
asked the friend. 

‘*No.” There was a quick flash of i 
in the mournful face. ** What of her ?” 

** Her husband is dead.” 

“Oh no!” The lady clasped her han 
sudden surprise and pain at this intell 


He died on t} 


‘*’'The news came yesterday. 
Pacific coast.” 

** Captain Elford ?” 

“Oh dear! that is trouble! 
her poor, without doubt.” 

fear as much.” 

** Have vou seen her?” 

** Yes, J called this morning.” 

*¢ Tlow is she ?” 


And he has left 


Entirely prostrat 
Poor Margaret!” 

**T must 
I must try to 


The tone of sympathy 
go to her in this afi 


ak some 


was genuine, 
| tion. 
fort. 
**She needs all the support her friends « 
It is her hour of darkness, and she 
without hope. The 


himself behind thick clouds, whi 


word of cor 


” 


| give, 
| sorrow ing as one sun h 
withdrawn 
are pouring down heavy rain upon her life. Yi 
» her by all means, and tell her that, thor 
he r sky ; 
storm, that the sun of God’s love is still shinin 

as brightly as ever, and will, in the good time of 
Him who is all-merciful, send down his bean 

upon her heart again.” 

It was an old and dear friend who hz 
under the cloud of sorrow, and the dou 
despondent one, already half-forgetting her own 
pain, was pondering over words of consolation. 


gro t 


is dark to-day, and filled with cloud 


**God is really nearer to us in affliction,” she 
; said, as she sat holding the nerveless hand of 
Mrs. Elford, “than at any other time, though 
He may seem farthest off; for His infinite, divin 
pity, is moved with the tenderest compassion f 
the griefs of His children. Though His face may 
be hidden from us, it is not the less a smilit 

face.” 

A sob anda long tremulous sigh were the only 
answer. 

“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary." 

Yet noresponse came. The words of the com- 
forter seemed as if spoken to shut ears. Not so, 
however. They entered, and like seed when first 
east into the ground, gave no life-sign of their 
presence. But memory held them for the time 
of fructification. 

And now it happened to the despondent and 


= 
say 
Behir 


erieving one, 


‘* My poot 
che thought of Mrs. Elford. 


And as hier desire 


row hers seemed to 


Almost daily she visited her afilict d friend, 
hose sad face a little light would come on | p 
and though it faded instantly, 


into W 


yppearance 


Lar 
‘ 
i 


ing a W 


sign of pleasure at set 


those 


comfort and happiness of 


getful of the 
And now I am trying to make 


around me. 
amends.” 
“ And in the first right effort comes a more 


iceful state.” 
Perhaps so.” 
‘Don’t speak doubtfully. 
‘fT am not so much depressed 


” 


mind as I 


vo 


Say 


in 


have been. 
‘And if you keep on in this path of duty the 
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HE Presidential Canvass is now fairly op ned. 
The precise position assumed by the ditferent 
nominees for the Presidency is best dk fined by their 
letters of acceptance of the nominations te ndered to 
them. However widely they may differ upon other 


points, all conet 
maintain the Union and the Constitution. Disunion 
sentiments find no advocates in any of the leading 
for the highest otlices in the gift of the 


candidates 
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who had re fused to be comforted, | we ight whi 


every 


that 


ome counte- | of nearly 


emn night 


varying states of mind, as the 
ward a completion of t 
all these changes are 


fruit of righteousness. 


ir in expressing a determination to | 
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will 


} 


h has been bearing you down 


burd the clouds that 


vet tr ied to speak in « onsolation to anothe r heart, grow less an 1 less burdensome ; 
that light seemed to come around her. She did, mantle your sky thinner and thinner, until hy 
not see the sun, nor even a rift in the clouds with | breaks through, and disperses them altogether. 
azure in the far distance. But it was not so There are only some dark days in our lives, 
dark in the chambers of her soul. ‘The pressure | and the sun must and will penetrate the gloomy 
on her spirit that scemed at one time as if it vapors, and reveal his smiling countenance, If 
would close her life in suffocation, was not so | these days are prolonged it is our own fault, 
g She could breathe deeper, and with even | But how is Mrs. Elfurd? I have not seen her 
a sense of relief and satisfac tion. for some SS 

'” she said, many times, 2s ** More * was the answer. 


“That is grati 


to bring relief to another heart grew stronger and ‘She reccived a fev 

stronger, her own consciousness of suffering di- | satisfactory lett if I may use the word satis- 

minished. In the magnitude ¢ f another's sor-, factory Im suc h a connection—about her hus- 
crow less. band, who had the most ¢ wreful attendance and 


his lust illness. Unex- 


h 


comfort during 
1is letter brought her t 
1 Elford left proper 


fifteen thousand dollars, t 


ctedly 
( 


intelligence 


to the value 
he result of 


ill t 


tl 
nance Was too palpable for any mistake as to its | some trading adventures on the coast. 
origin. She had really been helped and com- “'Then she is not left destitute ¢ . 
forte though she knew it not, and the tace « f ** No.” 
the comforter was therefore welcome. ¢* Alrea ly there is a break in the clouds, 
When next her own friendly visitor « alled, she | showing a clear blue sky above them.” 
was not sitting in idleness, brooding over the ir- “Yes.” 
revocable past; but really forgetful of the past ‘And the days must come for her as well as 
in present thought of home duties with which her | for you, and for all whose sky has become d irk 
hands were busy. and threatening, when the broad, bright sum- 
‘ How is it with you to-day ?” said the friend, | beams will flood the whole horizon again. ‘Let 
as she took her hand. ‘But I need s arcely | us not give way to weak distrust, or a paralyz- 
sk. for the cheerful tone of your countenance ing despondency, when rainy days come ; 
tells me that light is breakin through the clouds.” | but keep hands and thoughts busy with useful 
‘*[ have been too busy to think dark thoughts , work, having faith in the law that governs th 
this morning,” was the answer; and even as this | world of mind as well as the world of nature, 
was said the lips which had arched with a feeble and live in hope of to-emorrow’s sunshine. What 
mile fell back into a sadder outline. is the lesson that past experience tear hes? Is 
¢¢ Busy in what ?” it not the same in regard to the inner as to the 
sa luties of my home I'm outer world? There have been times of cloud 
under the pressure of pain, I grew and rain, and times of sunshine. There hav 
ing to nurse despondent states, an 1 growing for- | been declining days, even to eV ming and sol- 


ng in beauty and 
n the seasons are rept sented in our 
years progress to- 
heir earthly cycle. And 
for the sake of fruit- the 

Let us be mindful, my 
»sson, and not keep too much out 
lest, ome to make up 


our sheaves in the harvest- there be found 


- and mornings comi 


Live 


Vv. 


t 


nd, of the k 


+} 


fri 


} 
sunshine 5 when we ¢ 


Lime, 


only husk instead of grain.” 


Monthly Record of Curcent Events. 


referring to the platform 


nation. Mr. 
epitomized in our Re cord for July, 


““Imploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and 
with due regard to the views and feelings of all who were 
represented in the Convention; to the rights of all the 


and people of the 
inviolability of the ( n, and the p 
harmony, and prosperity of all, Tam 
perate for the practical succes of the 7 
by the Convention. 


Mr. referrin; 


nation; to the 

etual union, 
most happy to co- 
yrinciples declared 


States and Territories 


netitut 


i 


to the platform of 


= 
wes,” 
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the Convention by which he was nominated (given 
in our Record for June), Says: 


“The questions touching the rights of persons and 
property, which have of late been much discusse 1, find 
in these resolutions a Constitutional solution. Our t nion 
is a confederacy of equal sovereign States, for the pur- 
poses enumerated in the Federal Constitution. What- 
ever the common Gov all the 
States must be ey enjoyed by each. It controls the 
1 ries in tr all the States. Nothing less than 

or impair the rights of persona or 
While they continue to be Territories they are 
ol ‘ es, but the Constitution no- 
on any branch of the Federal Government 
nst the rights of the States 
r citizens in the Territori It 
tizens of all the States may enter the 
ritories of the Union with their property, of whatever 
sind, and enjoy it during the Territorial condition with- 
out let or hindrance, either by Congress or by the subor- 
dinate Territorial Gover **It will be im- 
’ a candid mind to discover hostility to the 
int of sectionalixm in the resolutions ad pt- 
ention, The Constitution and the Union 
equality of the States, which lies like a 

under 


ws that the ¢ 


g of any Stat 

\ needed to all the re 

y a constitutional struggle it is intended to s 
establish the equality of the States as the only basis of 
union and peace. When this object, so nation: ‘on- 
stitutional, so just, shall be ¢ nuplished, the last cloud 
will disappear from the . an sky, and with common 
hands and hearts the 8 » will unite to 
develop 
gether with the 


uly ¢ 


nds 


Mr. Bett, replying to the note apprising him of 
his nomination, says : 


*“ The Convention, in discarding the use of platfor 
exact no pledge from those whom they deem w 
the highest trusts under Government, wisely cons 
that the surest guaranty of a man’s future usefulness and 
fidelity to the great interests of the c« untry, in any official 
station to which he may be chosen, is to be found in his 
past history connected with the The ple 
implied in my accept 4 n of the Na 
tional Union Convention be elected, I 
will not depart froin the spi of my past 
course derives a 
double 


thlic service. 
ince of the nominati 
should I 
tenor 
; and the obligation to keep this pled 


ence, I should be called to pre- 

the great country, as the Execu- 
tive Chief « » Government, the only further pledge I 
feel called upon to make is, that with the utmost of my 
ability, and with whatever strength of will I can ec 
mand, all the powers and influence belonging : 
station shall be employed and directed for the prom 
tion of all the great objects for which the Government was 
instituted, but more especially for the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the Union against all opposing intiuences 
and tendencies.” 


under Provi 


cial 


Mr. Dovetas, in his letter of acceptance, after | 


giving his cordial adhesion to the platform and prin- 
ciples adopted at Charleston, and reaffirmed with an 
additional resolution at Baltimore, as noted in ou 
Record for June and August, says: 


“The peace of the country and the perpetuity of the 
Union have been put in jeopardy by attempts to interfere 
with and control the domestic affaira of the people in the 
Territories through the agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Ifthe power and the duty of Federal interference 
is to be conceded, two hostile sectional parties must be 
the inevitable result—the one inflaming the passions and 
ambitions of the North, the other of the South—and each 

‘gling to use the Federal power and authority for the 
agerandizement of its own section, at the expense of the 
equal rights of the other, and in derogation of those funda- 
mental principles of self-government which were firmly 
established in this country by the American Revolution, 
as the basis of our entire republican system. During the 
memorable period of our political history, when the advo- 
cates of Federal intervention upon the subject of slavery 


» from the fact that none is required from me.” | 


| cuse on the 7th of August. 


in the Territories had well-ni 
into a rev 


h precipitated the 


interventionists, then few in numlx 
single representative in either House 
i n Congres-ional inter 
tection of slavery, in opposition to the will of tl I 
either case, it will be remembered that it re juired 
wisdom, power, and influence ay, a Webste 
Cass, supported by the conse and patrioti 
the Whig and Democratic parties of the day , to« 
carry out a line of policy which would r 
country and stability to the Union. 
! icy, as applied t« 
non- t rent 
Te rrifories., 
1 equitable principle 1 f 
a distracted cor e Federal Un 
must be preserved, The Consti ir 
inviolate in all its parts, \ 
Constitution must be protected by 
legislation is neces its enjoyment. The j 
Constitutior 
tly obeyed 
dministered : 
rities upheld, and all unlawf 
must be put down with firmne 
elity, if we expect to enjoy and trar 
our posterity that blessed inherit 
have received in trust from the patriots and 
Revolution.” 


ference f 


ny and f: 


t} 


st 


The result of the August elections in several of 
the Southern States, although they turned mainly 
upon local issues, has been such as to encourage tl 
fiiends of Messrs. Bell and Douglas in their opposi- 
tion to Mr. Breckinridge. In Kentucky Mr. Coombs 
(Opposition) was elected Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals by a majority of more than 25,000 over his 
Democratic competitor. In Missouri Mr. Jackson 

! (Douglas De mocrat) was elected Governor. In 
kansas Mr. Rector, the Ind pendent candidate for 
| Governor, was elected over his Democratic « pponent. 
In North Carolina Mr. Ellis, the Democratic eandi- 
date for Governor, was re-clected over his ¢ pposition 
competitor by a majority of about 5000, being a re- 


duction of 11,000 from his former majoritv.—Present 
appearances indicate that the friends of Mr. Bell and 
those of Mr. Douglas will combine in the Sout 
States in opposition to Mr. Breckinridge 
| Northern States in opposition to Mr. Lincoln.—Mr, 
| Houston, who was nominated in Texas, has declined. 
—Mr. Douglas, after his Northern tour, proceeded 
to Virginia and North Carolina, making public 
speeches, advocating his doctrine of non-interven- 
tion in opposition to the views of Mr. Lincoln on the 
one hand, and those of Mr. Breckinridge on the 
other. 
| It is conceded on all hands that the State of New 
| York is to be the chief battle-ground in the present 
campaign. Three full tickets for State officers and 
Presidential eleetors have been nominated. The 
Breckinridge Democratic Convention met at Syra- 
James T. Brady was 
nominated for Governor, and Henry R. Viele for 
Lieutenant-Governor. The electoral ticket is head- 
ed by Gideon J. Tucker and Henry 8. Randall as 
electors at large. 
the platform of the party, sustaining the national 
Administration, affirming Breckinridge and Lane to 
be the only regular candidates of the National De- 
mocracy, and inviting all Democrats to vote for 
them. A resolution for the appointment of a Spe- 
cial Committee to confer with Committees of other 
Conventions for the purpose of uniting upon a com- 
mon electoral ticket in opposition to the Republic- 
ans, was rejected ; but the State Central Committee 
were empowered “to confer with any other Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of consolidating the 


and in the 


Resolutions were passed indorsing 


national elements of the State in opposing the Re- 


and 
| 
t - 
to impel it or iin its great caree Phe Constitution 
and the Equality of the States! These are the symbol 
; of everlasting union. Let these be the rallying cries of 
Pa the people.” 
¥ 
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{ n electoral State ticket, upon the principles 
epunciated by this Convention in its resolutions.” 
__—-JThe Douglas Democratic Convention met at 
Syracuse on the 15th of August. William Kelley 
was nominated for Governor, and William F. Allen 
for Lieutenant-Governor. An authorized Committee 
of the ** Union Party” being in session, negotiations 
were opened which resulted in the formation of an 
electoral ticket to be su; ported by both parties. It 
is headed by the names ol Reuben H. Walworth and 
Heman J. Redtield, and contains twenty-five elect- 
ors favorable to Mr. Douglas and ten who pre fer Mr. 
Bell. The resolutions deprecate the formation of a 
Northern sectional party ; ynize the great Dem- 
ocratic } rinciple of non-inte rference by Congress with 
slavery ina State or Territory ; approve the platform 


of the National Convention, and accept the nomina- 
tion of Douglas and Johnson as in accordance with 
the popular will of the State; and as the election of 
Mr. Lincoln would be the most disastrous result, 
recommend all conservative men to vote for the fu- 
sion electoral ticket, ** app dling to its high personal 
and politic al character as a vindication of the wis 

Jom and liberality of its selection, and guaranteeing 
that the suffraces of all Union-loving citizens may 


composed of di passionate, honorable men.”——The 
American State Council met at Schenectady on the 
234 of August, and divided; the larger portion in- 
dorsing the fusion effected at Syracuse. — —The Re- 


} 


publican State Convention met at Syracuse on the 
Yd) of August. Edward D. Morgan and Robert 
Campbell, the present incumbents, were nominated 
by acclamation as ¢ indidates for Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The elec oral ticket is headed by 
the names of William Cullen Bryant and James O. 
Putnam. The only resolution passed relating to 
national affairs is as follows: “This Convention, 
representing the Republican lectors of the State of 
New York, heartily accepts and adopts the r solu- 
tions of the National Republican Conv: ntion held at 
Chicazo, and it has no disposition to alter one line 
or word of that masterly and patriotic expression of 
political faith.” 

Intense excitement has for many wet ks been felt 
in Teros, arising from the alleged discovery of a 
wide-spread conspiracy of slaves and Abolitionists, 
for the purpose of murder, robbery, and insurrec- 
tion. Many fires have occurre d in ditferent places, 
which appear to have been the work of incendiaries, 


and, according to report, strychnine and other pois- 
ons have been found in the possession of slaves, 
with which the wells were to be poisoned. lite a 
number of summary executions have tak place, 
and Vigilance Committees ‘have been or; zed for 
the purpose of punishing offenders, and driving from 
the country all persons suspects d of favoring the de- 
us of the conspirators. 

The Prince of Wales continues his progress 
through the British Provinces. He reached Kings- 
ton on the 5th of September. Here an attempt was 
made to give a partisan character to his reception by 
the erection of an “‘ Orange arch.” The Prince re- 
fused to land unless it was removed. This not be- 
ing done, he passed on without stopping. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mexico the latest intelligence is that Gener- 
al Miramon has been defeated at Lagos. With 2000 
men he attempted to cut his way through the forees 
of Degollado, by whom he was surrounded. The 
action lasted for five days; Miramon was wounded, 
but escaped with a few of his cavalry, losing his ar- 


tillerv, and leaving most of his troops prisoners. 
The result of this action inspired the Liberal party 
with the hope that the capital, and with it the 
whole country, would be soon in their hands. But 


almost simultaneously with this int lligence it is re- 
ported that France, England, Spain, and Prussia have 
signed a convention, to which the adhe sion of the 
United States is asked, for the pacification of Mexi- 
co, upon the ba is that an armistice of a vear is to 
be entered into between the i 
each shall retain the ter 
that at a time hereafter to | 
called upon to choose between the two pa 


government thus chosen to be protect the con- 
racting Powers. 

General William Walker, of Nicaraguan not rie 
tv, has embarked in other expedition to C 
America. The exyx nm appears to have left New 
Orleans in April, so qui tly as to exciie no observa- 
i seeded to Ruatan, in Honduras. Here 
Walker made his appearance about the middle of 
June. Some wecks were spent in deciding upon fu- 
ire proceedings. At length, on the 6th of August, 
the expedition ma le an attack upon the town of 
Truxillo, which was captured with little difficulty. 
It appears evident that Walker has taken this step 
with the assent of the party opposed to G iardiola, 
the present ruler of Honduras. If we may trust 
the statements of his adherents, his present scheme 


nt ral 


includes the union into one confederacy of the Isth- 
nus state Ilonduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador, and Costa Rica. 
EUROTE, 
In Great Britain the pr fa deficient harvest, 


and the great expenditures necessar for defense, 


form the current topics of int t. The Govern- 
ment request for an apy iati 0,000 for 
fortifications was agre is, not- 


withstanding the oppe 

of 268 to $9,———- 1 he Emp ror Napoleon, by way ot 
answer to the panic speech of Lord P’ 
in our last Record, wrote to M. Persigny the follow- 


ing letter, with the purpos that it should be com- 
municated to the British Government: 


** \ffairs seem to me to be soe mplicated —thanks to 
the mictrust excited every where since the war in Italy 
that I write t iin the hope versation i 

frankne vith Lord P medy the 
isting evil. Lord Palmerst nd when 
fir x he will believe me. u may tel 
fr the most exphcit nu e tl 


see 
it will be « 
immoders 
the ertion 1n every sen 


n 


seven far from bei 
and the number of steam 
‘ deemed ne 

1 iilippe. I have 40,000 m 
from this amount 60,000 in Algeria, 6000 s 


conscripts, anc 


the army lists 
imperial guard. 
ce, I desire to organize 
best possible footing, for, 
» bright side of the last 
1. have witnessed the defects, 
and wish to remedy them. Having said thus much, I 


h preceding 
has been made by 
Moreover, while wisl 
the forces of the co 
if foreigners have 


war, I myself, close ¢ 


have, since Villafranca, neither done nor even thou rht 
any thing which « ld alarm any one. When Lavalette 
#t<rted for Constantinople, the in tructions which I gave 


=~ 
— 
Villaf I t 
ugurate a new era of peace, and to live ont hest 
terms with all my neigh! ,and especially with England. 
1 had renounced Savoy and Nice; the traordinary addi- 
ns to Piedmont ne caused me to resume the desire to 
sovinces essentially French. But 
ish for peace, and you increase, 
ary for f France.’ I deny 
My army and my fleet have 
cter. My steam 
requirements, 
equal that 
f King Louis 
but deduct 
t Rome, S000 
and the new 
| t the truth—that my 
\ 


HARPER'S 


ple g 


intell 
vith indign My fi 
ne to an 


tion. 
inde 
it 
intry 

my 

notwit! 


The tribaldi in Sicily is complete, al 
thoug the 
of the Nea 
Advat 
nemyv at M 
battle took pl 
resulted in the 
exandre Duma 
battle: 


ress of ¢ 
announcement of the entire withdrawal 
tan troops from the island was erron¢ 
M i, he encountered th 
, on the 20th of July. A sever 
, lasti a part of two davs, which 


defeat of the Ne ipolit Al 
, who was present, thus describes the 


cing 


ous. 


in trooy 


polite 
f Melazzo, which they occ 

e left, General Medici 


ht was ¢ 


*At dav 
to attack the 


and village 


all the troops we 
who had come 


not 
N 


ofa 
intended to cover the centre and left wing 
Garibaldi waa in the centre, where the 
1 to be the sharpest. The firing be 
1 the Neapolitan outposts, ¢ edina reed 
between Meri and Melazzo. A quarter of 
‘r the centre attacked the Neapolitan line, 
m its position. The , meanwhile, 
the Neapolitans from some houses which they 
difficulties of the ground prevented re- 
om arriving, with 6000 men, turned 
600 who h ad lriven him back. The 
ized to retire before the su rv numb 
but when other tr yops > up to th 
attacked the enemy, many of w h om w 
among the reed 
e with the bayonet was impos 
icing to the head of his mer 
killed under him. Cosenz was struck in the 
pent ball, and fell; he was for a moment sup] 
inortally wounded, but he was only stunned, and 


only, 
surprise. 
pects 

lett fror 


action 
van on 
neeal 


neck 
osed to be 
almost 


instantly he was on his legs again, shouting ** Vira UItal- | 


ia!’ Garibaldi, at the head of the Genoese Carbineers 
and some Guides, attempted to take the enemy in the 
flank, but suddenly came on a gun placed in the centre 
of the road, and which he determined to attack. Whe 


within twenty paces the cannon, loaded with grape, was 
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ired by the 


King’s tr 


stated, is 
very Garibald 
the defeated Neapolitans throwing themselves int 
» citadel. A conve) red into, in 

with which they were to retain the fortress, 

to fire upon the 
ibsequent operations of Gariba 
little 
was eng 


but il represented a 


severe, i entered Messina in triumph, 
ntion was ent 
cordance 
The 
d 1 
spire d b 
ara i lis 
lesign of encouraging a rising in Naples, which had 
been declared in The f 
ions of the revolutionists will doubtless be modiiied 
the action of the great European Powers. A 
letter from King Victor Emanuel has been published, 
in which, that the expedition to Sicily 
_ rtaken without his approbation, he request 
( aldi to renounce the idea of passing to the m 
las ra provided that the King of Naples will con 
to abandon the Island of Sicily, and leave its 
free to settle their own destinies. Garibaldi, 
pl erets that he can not comply with this re- 
Ile savs that he had vainly tried to restrain 
the people of Naples, feeling that it was better to 
wait for a more but he is called 
upon by them, and if he should now hesitate, he 
would endanger the Italian cause. As soon as he 
had fultilled the task imposed upon him by the P o- 
ple who groan under the tyranny of the Neapolitan 
Bourbon, he would lay down his sword, and for the 
rest of his life obey his Sardinian Majesty. ——Mean- 
while the Papal States are in a precarious condition. 
Large contributions have been sent from different 
parts of the Catholic world to meet the deficiency in 
the revenues. An experiment has been tried of 
raising in Ireland a body of recruits for the Papal 
service; but the conduct of the volunteers seems to 
have been quite unsatisfactory. 

THE EAST. 

The Syrian massacres, it is hoped, are at an e 
It is now affirmed, upon creditable authority, 
dorsed in Parliament by Lord Palmerston, that th 
Maronites were the original At Da- 


city unless attacked. 
ldi have | 
having tran- 


ed in prep- 


were not 
much secrecy, 
fact that he 


men to the 


with 
md the 


ndi continent, with t 


a state of siege. re OF 


by 


after stating 


was 


quest, 


favorable moment ; 


In- 


ressors, 


| mascus the actual outrages far exceeded what the 
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him were confined to this: ‘Use every ¢ffort to maintain | {E> EEE oop: The effect was terrible; only 
the staf the interest of France is that Turkey | five or six men remained standing. Garibaldi ha 1 “+ 
hould live as long as j ible.” Now, then, r the | of his boot and his stirrup carried away; his | Was 
m in Syria, and it is asserted that Iam very glad l V nded, and he was compelled to alicht Major 
to find a new o¢ n of making a little war, or of playing | Breda and his trumpeter was killed by his side; Misori’s 
1 part. Really, peophggive me credit for very little | horse fell dead under him; Statella was left standing ur 
common sense. If I instantly proposed an expedition, it | hurt in the 1 t of the iron storm; all the others wer 
| ise my fe t f the people which | killed wed. The gun wh had done allt Nn 
l put t nee from Syri chief w taken soon after. Then the Neapolitan infantry 
¢ transported me v st thought, nev pened and gave passage to a charge of fifty cavalry for 
ertheless, was to x with England. the purpose of retaking the piece Colonel Donon n, 
What ot! interest t nitv could ind had been but little under fire, threw themeelves ¢ 
me to send t ps into that ild it be thatthe = tl les of the 1 1 instead of receiving the char n 
p n of it ud inere vth? Can Tcon- | th bayonet The cavalry came like a whirlwind, thy 
ceal f imyvself that Alceri tanding its future Sicilians firing from both les. Thue assailed both right 
Ivantages, ia a urce of weakne to France, which for | and left, the mmander of the Neapolitan cavalry stopped 
‘ thirty ve has devoted to it the purest of its blood and nd wanted to turn back, but found the passege barred 
its 1 I litin 1-52 at B ,and my opinion | by General ¢ baldi, M , Statella, and five or c 
i till the K I have rent t ts to make, but | men The General seized the officer's bridle, and « ] 
only in France ller interior organization, her moral de it ‘Surrender.’ The officer replied with a blow of } 
iment, the increase of her re , have still im bre, which Garibaldi parried, and by a back stroke cut 
MeNSe | essto make. There a field exists vast en 1 the officer's cheek open. The latter fell from his } 
for inv ambition and sufficient to satisfy it It was diffi Meanwhile three or four sabres were raised against tl 
: cult fori t me to an understanding with England on | General, who wounded one of his assailants with at t 
the hject of Central I . be el bound by the fl e, wl Misori killed two others and the } 
e of \ As to Southern Italy, I 1 free fatl 1 with |} revolver. Statella brought down 
from en ‘ ts, and I ask no better than a concert ntagonist, while another, who sprang at Mi throat, 
: with Ey this point, as on ot : but, in Heav s killed by the fourth shot of his revolver W t 
evs n , let the eminent men wl e placed at the uggle was drawing to a close, Garibaldi rallie } 
head of the En 1 Government 1 t e petty jeal Featte 1 men, charged with them, and either took 
- ‘ nd unjust mistrusts. Let nderstand one | killed the rest of the fifty horsemen. Seconded by |} 
anoth in 1 faith, like honest men as we are, ntre, he next charged the Neapolitans, Bavarians, 
vl not like thieves who desire to cheat each othe Swiss with the bayonet. The Neapolitans fled at once, 
lo sum up, this is my innermost thought. I desire that but Bavarians and Swiss made a short stand |} 
I ld obtain peace, no matter how, but without | they gave way. This decided the fate of the day.” 
foreign intervention, and that my t ps should be able to 
nit Rome without compromising the ity of the Pope 
I could yinuch wish not to be lived to undertake the 
jun ex ion, and, in any case, not to undertake it 
oy lone; firstly, because it will be a great expense, and, 
eondly, | e I fear this intervention may involve th 
teri tion: but, on the other | 1, I do not se 
w to resist public opinion in my country, whi wil 
4. ever understand that we can leave unpunished, not only 
; the massacre of Christian-, but the burning of our con 
lates, t insult to our flag, and the pil e of the mon 
ante that were under our protection. IT have told you 
l I think, without di I! omitting any thing. 
Make what use you may think advisable of my letter.” 
in movement 
| out of the fort 
ed. Malenchini 
| 
rT 
2 


Pavnter, an English officer, writes to the Vice-Ad- 


the 1th of July, the game of blood, f 
ery went on, with the following result: 
Christian quarter of Damas cus, a city 


itself, has 


n ruthlessly plundered ; ind burned to the ground. 
Loss estimated at £1,200,000; 2000 dead bodies lic 
unburied among the ruins, and 20,000 useless 
wanderers, whose only crime was that vy were 


followers of Christ, now live on charity, and ask for 
justice at the hands of Europe.” Other accounts, 
which it may be hoped are exaggt rated, speak of 
1000 Christian women sold at twenty-five pilasters 

and detained in harems; and of 1000 families 

ling refuge in a Government house, the women 

f the families having nearly all been violated by 
the Turkish soldiers, under the very eye of the Pacha. 
Algerian Emir, distinguished 


[he Life of George Washingion, by Fowarp Ev 
err. (Published by Sheldon and Co.) The 

present admirably condensed biogra} hy was origin- 

new edition of the ** Enevclo- 


ally prepared for the 
peedia Britannica,” at the suggestion of Lord Ma 
caulay, who had himself been requested to write 
the arti le by the proprietors of that work, but wl 

advised them to intrust the memoir of Washington 
to the hands of one of his own countrymen, Ou 
every account Mr. Everett was one of the most 
suitable persons for the task to whom it could have 
been contided. His familiar acquaintance with the 
details of American histery, his admiration of the 
on, the habit 


t 
l 


character and principles of Washing 
ual temperance and impartiality of his 
his discipline in accurate statement a id app 
expression, the ¢ lassic elegance of his style, and the 
splendor of his des cript ions, gave 


sion al 


him eminent qualifications for executi 
memoir of which wuld become a 
household book wherever the English language is 
read. He has certainly accomplished his work ina 
manner which will bring no discredit on his hich 
ind brilliant reputation. Without abounding in 
the passages of gorgeous eloquence which mark his 
public addresses, the volume is written in a singu 

larly chaste and refined style; presenting the career 
of its illustrious subject with few attempts at rhe- 
torical embellishment, and depicting the essential 
features of his character by a series of brief but not 
superficial touches, which derive equal vigor from 
their aptness and their simplicity. 

In addition to the contents of the biography, Mr. 
Everett has given an interesting appendix, com- 
prising, among other papers, a medical e xamination 
of the disease of which Washington died, and its 
professional treatment by the attending phy sicians, 


fession in Boston, Dr. James Jackson. As this sub- 
ject has elicited not a little controversy, a rapid 
summary of Dr. Jackson’s exposition can not fail to 
be of interest to our readers. 

The disease which was the cause of Washington's 
death is now known as the acute laryngitis—an in- 
flammation of the larynx, or the upper part of the 
windpipe. 
victims to this malady in times past, it is still of 
rare occurrence: and it was not until 1810 that it 
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first accounts gave reason to anticipate. Captain h 
of Damascus. The latest intelligence fr 
iral that ‘from Monday the Oth until Saturday informs us that Fuad Pacha had put an end to hos- 
und treach-. tilities, and had threatened to inflict exemplary pun- 
ie whole = is ishme nt upon the perpetrators of outrages, and prom- 


a popular | 


prepared by the venerable head of the medic: il pro- | 


Although many have doubtless fallen 
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imself by his noble efforts to protect the Christians 
1 Svria 


on 


d to hog rt those who had been driven into exile, 


St still ¢ » European Powers can not ave id interfering 
in a affairs of Syria. A portion ¢ f the French ex- 
pedition sailed fr 
o » Emperor, who gave 200,000 frances for th 


m Marseilles on the 9th of. 


f the hristian fugitives, addressed the departing 


a few stirring sentences. bh 
aid, * hs hails with ion the sole aim of 
which is to cause s ind huma 

to triumph.” ynot lea eat num 
bers; but vour coura ind presti 1 supply to 
the ey, becaus French tlag i 
the nati \ eat Cause 

_ 


Wotires. 


was brought into notice and distinctly deseribed by 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, at that time the most eninent 
physician in London. The disease consists in an in 
flammation in the mucous membrane of the whole 
larynx, including the epiglottis ; t al 
tends to thé 
deed, to all the soft pa it , 

lecree, to the cartilages. ‘The 
epiglott tis is thus disabl nl from the free ai 


ind lp rhaps, in some d 


motion essential to its oitice, v 
ng the windpipe from the admission 
passing through the pharynx. He 
cause of the difficulty in swal 

ate the instinctive etiort of the epiglottis to close 
the windpipe, on the passage of any substan , liquid 


or solid, must give great pain, and could net succe 1 
in the most severe state of the disease. But the 
difficulty in swallowing is aggravated by the in 
tflammation of the pharynx, which disables t 
part from performing its office in carr) ing down th 
liquids or solids brought to it. Just b 
trance to the windpipe are the deli 
belonging to the organ of the voice ; 


aud here is th 
narrowest part of the air-tube. A common inflam- 
nation in these parts causes soreness and hoarse- 


ess: but when the disease is severe, extending 
from the mucous to the cellular membrane, all these 
parts are thickened by the distension of the small 
blood-vessels, and the more if there be an effusion 
of any fluid into the cellular membrane. ‘The swe ll- 
ing thus produced occasions a great difticulty of mo- 

tion in the organs of the voice, impairing the power 
of speech, and at the same time the passage of the 
| air is impeded, and at last entirely obstructed, pro- 
ducing difficulty of breathing, and finally strangula- 
tion. This di », accordingly, though so destruct- 
live of life, is among the most simple in its nature, 
A finger may become inflamed—that is, red, swoll- 
en, indurated in all the soft parts—to such a dk 
as to make motion in them difficult, and at length 
impossib le. But this may take place without in- 
| terfe ‘ring with any important vital functions. On 
the contrary, let the organs by which the voice is 
| formed, and through which the air must be passed 
| for the supply of the lungs, be swollen and rigid so 
as to block up the passage, it is — that life 
| may be arrested in a very short time, bo ith in young 
or old, in the strong as well as in the feeble. Hence 


> 
j 
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the only question in a disease of this kind, as it oc- 
curs in is, whether the fatal 
characteristic of the disease can be prevented or re- 
moved. 

Now, in the case of Washington, he was bled, he 
was blistered, and calomel and antimony were ad- 
ministered internally. The question arises, was 
blood-letting in that case a rational practice? = Dr. 
Jackson defends it theoretically by the following 

siderations. The danger to life was from the 

lling up of a part of the windpipe. In what wav, 
r by what material, is the windpipe tilled up? By 

1 extra quantity of blood in the small vessels of 
the part, followed by the effusion under the mucous 
membrane of the windpipe of a watery tluid 

rum. Now, when a man is bled, the smal 
scls of the external surface 
of blood, and the skin becomes white 
cording to the complexion of the individual, Hence, 
if in the disease in question the small blood-vessels 
in the morbid part will contract, like those of the 
skin, after the abstraction of blood, we may hope 
for relief as long as that contractior 
If this contraction, 
eased part, the effusion of serum is more 


adults, obstruction 


contract une 


1 is maintained. 
moreover, takes place in the dis- 
readily ab- 
The effect on 
the small blood-vessels in the windpipe, it is true, 
does not certainly follow the loss of blood, but de- 
pends mainly on the period of the disease at which 
the bleeding takes place. The chance 
great in the very beginning of th 
process, but 
the remedy 


sorbed than it would otherwise be. 


of success is 
inflammatory 
it is less the later the period at which 
is employed, Still, there is no other 
measure by which effectual relief is so likely to be 
produced as by blood-letting. Even in an advanced 
stage of the disease it affords a chance of relief. In 
the case of Washington, however, the first stage was 
of short duration. Bleeding was resorted to early, 
by his own direction; but that bleeding was nom- 
inal, it having been objects d to by his wife, because 
the patient was old, and it had not been ordered by 
a physician. When Dr. Craik arrived, several hours 
afterward, he prescribed new venesection, which, in 
the opinion of Dr. Jackson, was the most judicious 
course that could have been pursued. Although 
the remedy was unavailing, it was every thing that 
the circumstances permitted ; and the fatal termin- 
ation of the disease was due to its intrinsically for- 
midable character, and not to any want of skill on 
the part of the physician. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the Various Forces 
of Matter, by Micnart Farapay, F.R.S. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) A peculiar inter- 
est is attached to this recent production of the illus- 
trious British philosopher, from the fact that it con- 
sists of popular lectures especially intended for young 
people, and hence, to a great degree, free from the 
technicalities of science, and printed without change 
as they were delivered at the Royal Institution. 
They treat of gravitation, cohesion, chemical affin- 
ity, heat, magnetism, and electricity; and are re- 
markable alike for the philosophical precision of 
their statements and the lucid beauty of their il- 
lustrations. It is rarely that a treatise on phys- 
ical science presents so much sound and import- 
ant information in such a singularly attractive man- 
ner. 

Among the publications for the month of Harper 
and Brothers may be mentioned Our Year, by Miss 
Mctocn, a delightful series of sketches, in prose and 
verse, for children, with quaint pictorial illustrations 
by Clarence Dobell; The Woman in White, a novel, 
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by showing the fine power of de- 
scription and character-drawing for which the au- 
thor is distinguished; and the highly interesting 
travels of Carrars Ricuarp F. Burron in the Jal 
Regions of Central Africa, and of Mr. T. W. Arxkr 
son in the Rezions of the Amoor, of which a detail 
yunt will be found in another part of the presen 
number. 
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x has rendered the fanciful conceptions of 
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by James Munroe and Co.) 
Log Henry 
. In this inquiry into the psychok 
r of logic processes, the author aims at 
planation of the constitution and laws of t] 
] are assumed 
s deductions. Tl 
e of philosophical 
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commen 


Zounves. 


2d Ze 
nilv killed at the battle of Magenta. It vives 
an interesting history of the origin and services 

this branch of the French army, and 
swer to nit 


aque 
iffords an an- 
v questions on the subject to which few 
have the correct reply at hand. The term Zouaves, 
in the first was the name given by tl 
Turks to the native foot-soldiers whom the Dey of 
Algiers was in the habit of recruiting from one of 
the great tribes of the Kabylia. It was then ap- 
plied to a battalion of infantry, of which the com- 
panies, though commanded by French officers, were 
almost entirely recruited from among the natives of 
the country, who had shown a disposition to enter 
the French service. This battalion proved so suc- 
cessful in the war of detachments carried on against 
the native tribes, that it was decided to raise a new 
battalion and form the two into a regiment. In 
this regiment the natives were still permitted to 
serve, but the French element had already become 
predominant, and in a short time the native soldicrs 
disappeared from it almost entirely. Admission to 
its ranks was an object of emulation among the 
bravest soldiers of the army; and from that period 
the reputation of the Zouaves has been constantly 
on the increase. A large portion of the volume is 
occupied with an account of the exploits of the 
Zouaves in the Crimea, and will amply reward pe- 
rusal, 

Introduction to the Study of International Law, by 
Tueopore D. Wootsry. In this admirable man- 
ual, by the distinguished President of Yale College, 
the principles of international law are set forth in 
a form adapted to the use of students, affording, at 
the same time, the most valuable book of reference 
on the subject, for popular use, that can be found it 
the language. (Published by James Munroe and 
Co.) 


instance, 


’ a4 


Chitar’s 


OMESTIC IDEALITY.—Ideality is a beautiful 
D word, and it stands for a beautiful thing. Ey- 
ery body has an interest in it, and therefore every 
body should preserve it from false associations. 
Some persons have no conception of its meaning. 
It is a fiction of the dictionary, and, as such, dis- 
missed from their understandings. Others 
er it as the opposite of re ality. They, ti 
For ideality is the very soul of reality. It 
is reality over and above its low limitations by the 
‘reality expanded and perfected. Every ob- 
ject around us is more or less beneath itself, de- 


consid- 
0, are in 


error. 


based by its connections, impaired by its cirewm 
stances. It has an idea, shut up in its own bosom, 
better than its form, aspects, manifestation; and 
ideality professes to seize this original idea and bring 
it for 
spirit of the thing itself. 

Is there an ideal of home and domestic life ? 
Yanke 


uw another. 


th, so that we may see and love the essential 


-like, we may answer the question by ask- 
H[as God a purpose of gentle, tender 
ve in home and its offices? If so, then that pur- 
se, detined the mind and embraced by the 
art, is the ideal of home. Let us sce how this 
hought may be elaborated. 

You see a bird's nest. Admire as you may 
mechanical skill and manifold uses of the sim- 


to 


i 
lo 
] 
h 


the 
ple but perfect contrivance, it is something 
your eye'than a little receptacle for eggs and a nur 
ery for young birds. It goes beyond this fact in 
its impression. You transfer a sentiment—a thought 
with a feeling—to it. Maternal love, watchfulness 
music and animated life, are ideutitied 
with its peaceful shelter under the drooping foliage. 
But suppose you take a home where kindred he: 
are dwelling in serene and growing compan 
—a human home with its fireside, table, and altar 
—there is something more about it than the outside 
senses report, or the recipient intellect is content to 
know. ‘The simplest form of consciousness is im- 
pelled to superadd other ideas to it. Thoughts as 
ts, and feelings thoroughly instinct- 
ive, and therefore unquestioned, spring up in its 
presence. Bare walls smile; the fireside has an- 
other warmth than its fire, and the table is spread 
with a sweeter repast than the body enjoys. Cer 
tainly the imagination finds exercise here; and per- 
haps its earliest sense of something beyond the or- 
dinary routine of mechanical life—of a bliss hidden 
far below the surface of our being—of a spirit that 
replenishes the soul out of its vast fullness, springs 
up at the bidding of this genial sentiment. 

The ideality of home is seen in the fact that no 
true-hearted man ever yet found poet, novelist, phi- 


more 


and care, 


solid as any 


Josopher, divine, who could exactly, fully, satisfac- | 


torily embody its charm. The songs have no apt 
syllables, the intellect no complete images to set it 
forth in its native aspects. Who ever saw his own 
fireside in print? Who ever beheld his wife and 
children in literature? Who ever met with his 
own soul, as that soul throbs and glows at its hearth 
and altar, in fine essays and brilliant romances ? 
Men of cold temperament, men of social misfortunes 
may perchance accept these pictures of the imagin- 
ation, and rest contentedly in them as the elysium 
of life. But not so those to whom Heaven has 
opened the mystery of love. The great heart of 
home is always their own private heart, above and 
beyond utterance, awaiting no revealer, no seer, no 


| genius. 


Cable. 


bard. Thanks for this gracious prerogative! The 
intellect retains its royal dignity here, and the soul 
is entitled to enjoy this jubilee. We are proud of no- 
thing on this earth except this one thing, viz. ; lan- 
guage can not take all our thoughts and make them 
over by quick title-deeds to this avaricious world. 
The whole race of poets stand outside of us in this 
untouched and unapproached heritage of personal 
glory. Home, wife, children, are ours—in senti 
ment, in perfected consciousness, in rapture, in ex- 
clusive { 
ius may hope to speak in words. 

But how shall we realize this domestic ideality ? 
The relations of husband and wife, parents and chil- 
brothers and sisters, were certainly not meant 


and seclusive meaning ours, such as no gen- 


dren, 
to be free from the intrusion of disturbing causes, 
They are human relations, and, as such, subject to 
the laws and circumstances of human life. But the 
truth of ideality still holds good; there is room 
enough in them, with all their earthly liabilities 
and infirmities, for the inspiration of noble and beau- 
tiful sentiments—room enough for a great soul to 
animate them. If a man or a woman has no other 
ideas of these t ; than 
are suggested by observing their outward action ; 


ies and their offiec just such as 
if they see nothing bevond the machinery of house- 
hold duty and toil, then all ideality is banished 
from their conceptions. t look deeper: see what 
heart throbs in those busy hands and active feet; 
see what a joy beams around the fireside ; see what 
a charm there is in homely service; see 


and manner are continually working upward toward 


bow mind 


something above the mere forms and usages of con- 


| ventional propriety, and replenishing their freshness 


and vigor out of the deep resources that imagina 
tion holds for affection; see this life of love never 
contented with words or deeds, but still seeking a 
stronger and more perfect expression, and you have 
the silent, mighty influence of this domestic id ality. 
It is idle to suppose that many persons enjoy the 
serene presence of this ideality with them in their 
daily being. Great love is almost as rare as great 
But it is possible in a far higher degree 
than we generally believe. Sentiment is not de- 
signed to dwell by itself, to commune with flowers 
and rainbows, to waste away in poetic raptures, to 
float in the clouds as on a bed of sloth. It is the 
twin-sister of all strong, earnest, profound feeling ; 
and it is God's purpose, by means of elevated senti- 
ment and impassioned feeling, to lift up our earthly 
relations above the dust and drudgery of a dull ex- 


| istence, and qualify them in this way to prepare 


us for a still higher companionship in the world 
above. 

Then comes the ministry of sorrow to our homes 
and hearts, and then the anguish beyond tears, and 
then the solitary pathos of life as wife and children 
fall into the grave. How the soul, in these deso- 
late hours, how the soul of every thing has escaped! 
Not even our prayers and praises are the same. Sub- 
lime words, grand images, pathetic passages, séem 
suddenly and strangely to have lost all their mean- 
ing. The heart knows not its ovfn throb, and the 
pulse in our forehead moves to an alien measure, 
But better moments come, and then how strong 
grief makes the soul! Not untinged with selfish- 
ness, and yet purged of all its grossness, is the 
thought that no more remains to be suffered—the 
cup of life drained to its dregs of the wormwood 
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same 


by the 


»y and an end to 


there 
and the 
ling from their experience to God, finds 
iled import of earthly love ia the 
s and aspirations of its immortal nature, 


Ineans, 
SOTTOW ; 


> 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
TTUE ‘season of mists and mellow fruitfulness” 
comes long before the maples are crimson and 
low. The splendor of the summer is 
be really hot, July is not over be 
you may see the 


h irc hes 
verv brief. 
fore leaves slightly shriveling, and 
the woods have a half crisp, curdled aspect. Th 
intense heat of the vear gives a sense of violent and 
rapid struggle, as if all the natural processes wer 
wonderfully accelerated by an access of fever, and 
the long cool repose of convalescence follows in th: 
clear, bright autumn days 

The enjoyment of these things is a kind of test of 
character. If a man found himself ceasing to take 
pleasure in the moon, and fi ywers, and children—if 
the red leaf of the fall gave him the same emotion 
as the green leaf of the spring—he might well feel 
that he was old and his heart worn out. 

The finest sight is the autumn of age, like that of 
the year. Some men shrivel and dry up as they 
crow old. Some become coarse, or ev1 ‘al, or sad. 
Some, after a noble promise and even a full flower 
ing, ripen no fruit at all, and leave only afew reluet 
ant and blighted results. Some stand covered with 
**nurly” balls, hard, dry, and useless. Others are 
stripped and bare. But a genial, golden age has all 
the qualities of a warm Oct rday. There is soft 
repose upon the landscape. No harsh winds blow, 
no sharp chills freeze. The distance on all sides is 
delicate and lost in luminous haze. Behind, it is 
romantic and fair; before, it is beautiful and alluring. 
On all the misty hill-tops visible summer seems to 
linger. The fields are crimson and vellow with the 
riches of the orchard; the purple grape glistens kind- 
ly, and the golden pumpkin lies comfortably under 
th In the woods the light winds 
shake the trees and the dropping nuts patter upon 
the fallen leaves, Along the road the profuse golden- 
rod waves its bright spray, and the cool, scentless 
asters gleam like pallid stars. The heat is so hon- 
est that the round earth seems to bask in it with 


CONSCIOLS 


»stooks of drv corn. 


That shining sky hides no lightning. 
It hangs serenely Nivht 
and day the barn doors stand wide open, and the 
great barn is bursting with its heaped treasures 
The wagons come and go, and the beat of the flail 
Bright and beautiful and abundant is the 
cheery seene, but there is a pervading sense of ac- 
complishment. 


over, a visible benediction. 


begins. 


The cattle graze in the pastures, 
and in the meadows where the growth isover. The 
harvest fields will clearly do no more. The green 
of June has faded into the russet of October, and 
even the gorgeous leaves burn, a hectic hue, upon the 
landscape. The earth has done its work for the 
year, and there is a feeling of gathering in, of clos- 
ing'the doors, and of going to rest. 

When the autumn of a man’s life is thus sweet 
and fruitful and #rene, we see how outward nature 
merely hints and foreshows its master. In great, 
visible, palpable operations and results, it images 
the fine and unmarked processes that go on in man. 
And yet, by its unfailing method, its annual return, 
the regular spring and bud and flower and fruit, it is 
a ceaseless, silent monitor. Measured by our own 


| won 


lives how touching th 


the 


fidelity of 
is not rebuked by honest. 
garden? The plums are us. 
lio. 
1. who fights the cureulio with all bi 
stung all over by seltishny 
t well be ashamed to wall 


the 


infallibly stung by the cure 


ite obedience of 
impressive for us. Yes, in 
wrestle and roar. 

d smites the heart of the 
- But will vou claim that it is th 

st the inevitable law, that they tor 
wd forgetful and disdainful 
ms to me only piercingly sad in its wilde: 

It is the blind king feeling for his peer 

crving out when he does not findthem. “ Li 
the world,” shout the 
branches a 


trees ou 


as we 


autumn woods, tossi 


d groping blindly in the air—**1 ’ 
are the jatest born, the Benj 


set over us to subdue ar 


n who 
wl 


1c, in all the wide creation, are false 


Heay are 
1 of vou all is as true ar 
upon your hill-te 
law, regularly 
es its shady arms of blessing, 
afy coronal, and drops abundant 
as faithful; but who of y« 
the law of your life—so that we, it 
vou, would be so death-strnck with dry 
trees would fail upon every hand and 


come a desert !” 


very 


iil and roar the storm-sw« pt autumn woods 

October nights you may 

st in the mystery of 


cry, Time 


drvads and the sweet svlvan poy 


as Herod slew the But alit 


ense has buricd them the imagination 
them die. They survive in other forms 


innocents, 


with other voices the ys} eak to us—not as the spi 
its of the ut as their conscious life, they 
Let the hicke 
preach to us a little in these w 
A state ly elm is the archbis! 
In full canonicals he star 
His flowing robes fill the blithe 
The light and 
fresh voung deacons, his ecelcsi | 
He rules the landscape round. And 
nt old Easy Chair—attend devout), 
loquent rustling of his voice 
rs of Saint George Herbert, of Bemerton 


whisper, a yur hearts listen. 
and pine- 
October afternoons. 
op of 
sublime, 


west winds 


the ‘ 
used to stop their plows in the furrow and bow, will 
uncovered head, while the sound of his chapel-bell 
tinkled in the air. 
I saw the Creat Eastern sail away. The after- 
noon was exquisite—one of the cool, clear, ] 
days that followed the storm in the middle of Au- 
; and it seemed to hang over the great ship like 
a cordial smile. But it was the only smile the poor 
Leviathan received. There was a Christian resig- 
nation in her departure. The big ship, like Falstaff, 


gust 


**’a made a finer end and went away, an it had been 
j 


anv christom child: ’a parted even just between” 
four and five, *‘ev’n at turning o’ the tide.” But as 
when a prince is born, and the bells are rung, and 
the cannon fired, and the city is illuminated, and 
with musie and shouting the people swarm the 
streets—and when the same prince, grown to be a 
bad king and tyrant, dies, outcast and contemned, 
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with never a tear to fall nor a bell to t NM for him— 


even such was the coming and the going of the 
t Eastern 


| remember also the June afternoon when she ar- 
rived, and at the same hour. The city w is excited 
is London used to be by the news of a famous vic 
torv. It was reported early in the morning that she 
was below, and public expectation, which had been 
feeding upon print and picture of her, was dispatch 


ing the population to the Battery, to the wharves, 
» excursion boats, and wherever she | 


could 


t four o'clock vou could see, off Siaten I] 


and. a pyramid of towering masts above au other 
masts. She looked a mighty admiral; a das she 


came up bav, attended by the little boats—for 
ll other ire little beside her—you could easily 
remember the approach of Columbus to the shore 


ind the canoes of curious savages that darted and 
swarmed around his ship. Her very size gave her 
a kind of superiority : the silence of her progress was 


full of majes V. 

Lhe shores teemed with people. The heights of 
Staten Island twinkled and fluttered h the gray 
toilets of the spectators that covered them. The 


ores were alive. The Batterv looked white 


ra that commat 
} 


were crowded with eager watchers. it the p 
tiest sizht was the convoy of every kind that att nd 
1 the surprising guest. Yachts, sloops, schooners, 
{ . and tow-boats, large and small, moved 
d toward her, came out from the shore, sailed 


round her, sailed b side her, crossed her bows, fol- 

lowed her, so that the bay was bewitched with ex- 

citement. Cannon roared, bells rang, flags waved, 
ind the crowds huzzaed welcome. 

Phrouch all the great ship glided majestically on. 

In response to each fre sh salute of steam-whistle the 

bell was touched upon the deck—it was like the 

quiet nod or smile of a prince in reply to the noisy 

1 

an air of dignity and of grandeur in the size 


movement of the ship; and as the pu lie 


here was 


complimenting of a Common Counc il. 


disappointed in her size, but found that she 
looked as large as she had been deseri 


every. circumstance 


like a ferry-boat—it may fairly be claimed 
that the Great Eastern had already won the hearty 
regard of the New York public, 

How she lost it—is it not all related in indignant 
reports, and letters, and caricatures?  Tlow sh 
dared to charge a dollar for admission— how hapless 
sailors lost their lives—how she went to Cape May 
—and thore black night rushes down upon the tale. 
After a visit of forty-nine days, in which she had 
unhappily, but too sure ly, worn out her we leome, 
she prepares to depart. But at the last moment 
petty suits almost det iin her. She shakes them off, 
however, and with them the cables that bound her 
to our shore. She slips into the stream. She 
promptly points her head down the bay. It isa 
lovely afternoon—~it is the same river full of craft— 
there are the wharves, the windows, the roofs—but 
where, oh! where are the people? She fires her 
departing gun. <A few loiterers, whom chance or 
business has called to the water-side, look up for 
a moment as she goes by. Idle boys upon the 
wharves joke and jeer at her. Where are the 
wolves, naughty boys? How dare vou ery bald- 


head? Every thing in the river and the city slouch- 


es in the evervday costume of habit. There are no 
gala garments, no fluttering tlags, and merry bells, 
and booming guns, and cheering crowds. The Great 


astern 1s wong away who car 


3? She will nev 


come back o much the better: 


is no ¢ 


old King of vesterday is dying, an 
iseves. No; the courtiers are booted and 


spurred to dash away the moment the breath is ovt 


to ck 
of his body, and salute the young Prince, the next 
Sensation, who shall rule the realm for a day, 

When she came in I saw her come up the bay. 


I saw her come down as she deparied In the dis 
tanee, blending with the spires of the city and the 
lesser masts, there was the towering cluster rising 


above all. I listened for the guns. | looked for the 
attendant rath. [here were neither, except a brief 
salute from the Cunarder in port. But the bay of 
New York will be watched for many a year before 
so crand and stately a sight will be seen again as 
the yreat ship m ikine her way thre iwh the Narrows 
to the sea. When she entered the bay she seem l 

ic é miciliatory ; as she leftit, she v 
isdainful Yet this was only 


pression of a moment ar d of the distanes 
] 


neared the forts at the Narrows enti alone, 


. with al 


the fact that she had utterly lost all hold upon pul 
lic interest mad laringly palpable by th absolut 
loneliness of her departure, she yet tired a proud sa- 
lute as sl pro ‘the upper ba i stern fare- 
well that ¢ 1 ex - from unanswering shores— 


s floating at her peak, 


magnificent and majestic, the Great stern depart- 


Gradually, as she passed far down the lower bay, 
she returned into the same hazy vastness that I re 
membered when I first saw her—in which, in the 
memories of all who saw her, she will forever re- 


main. 

Mr. Tiackeray, the editor of the Cornhill Mag- 
azine, evidentl nds his chat I not altogether 
an easy one. [he jealousy of literary cliques in 
London is so bitter that a leader in any of them 
must expect rough handling from the others, and 
take it as smilingly as he can. But despi is most 


heroic intentions, Mr. Editor Thackeray finds it very 
hard even to seem good-natured and unrufiled under 
such aspersions as have been lately made. Fancy 
a man of licate feelings- 
d of offensively *chafting” a friend 


itleman, in short 


publicly accus 
at his own table, and that frien 
the ventleman owed a most lucrative position ! 
This is the unpleasant situation into which the 
editor has been thrust. Indeed, the tenor of many 
of the London notices of the Corndi/l Alagazine and 
its management are full of a personal and private 
ill-fecling which are almost totally unknown in the 
literary criticism of this country. The beloved John 
Bull may be excellent at a prize-tight, and in the 
fine old manly sports of running in sacks, climbing 
greased poles, and grinning through horse-collars ; 
but he should not undertake to teach the world good 
manners. We can only teach what we know, and 
when mankind go to elephants for grace they will 
repair to the wooden-walled island for politeness. 
John Bull is very fond of sniffing at his lank cous- 
in for talking about the private history of public 
men—prying into their bathing-tubs and counting 
the moles upon their necks. But after all, what 


1 the person to whom 


. 
i” 
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Whe re 
oh where, did Jenk 


Jeames im- 
ns first breathe 


soil is it that grows toads? 
mortal? Where, 
the air of heaven and the court? ow hence came 
the portraits of sham, and flunky, and snob? The 
excellent Bull sat for the likeness of all thre 

The American scribbler often enough remarks, in 
his letters from the great cities or watering-places : 
‘‘T met my friend Bryant, the poet, yesterday. He 
is as hearty as a man of thirty ;” or, 
I rede in the Central Park vest: rday afternoon ;” or, 
‘+ Longfellow is very urgent that I should pass a few 
days with Hawthorne.” These harmicss thin 
said and nobody is hit. But the peculiar g¢ 
of gossip which drops sometimes, and not infrequent- 
ly, from the the embittered Bull 
found in corresponding places among us. 


are 
arbage 
pen of is rarely 
The Easy 
Chair is by no means a believer in his country, right 
or wrong. A bully doesn’t mend matters by being 
a fool. But when we love truly we love discrimin- 
atingly, and there is no need of claiming or renoune- 
ing every thing through morbid pride 
morbid humility. 

As the editor of the Cornhill says, authors are 
legitimate subjects of public notice and criticism 
only as writers of books, not as men. A critic has 
no more right to retail scandal in print about Bry- 
ant, or Motley, or Hawthorne, they have 
published books, than he has to tell mean stories in 
the papers about dry-goods jobbers in Broadway, or 
wholesale grocers on Front Street, not 
published books. Pitch into the if you will, 
and welcome. Cut and thrust; slash and dash; 
lay it all out in mince-meat. But don’t say, ** And 
besides having written a stupid book, this man 
changes his shirt only three times a week; and, 
dining with his publisher the other day, he spat 
out the mutton upon the carpet, and said, in an un- 
der-voice, to his neighbor (the well-known poet, 
Elkanah Settle) that the meat was like the host— 
past its prime.” 

That is not criticism—it is only filth. It is some- 
thing in which gentlemen do not deal. It is some- 
thing that only spite, and prejudice, and hatred 
would prompt one man to publish about another. 
Why, good Sir, is it not enough to have written a 
stupid book? To be laughed at as a literary oaf? 
To have the papers and reviews saying that you are 
sadly falling off—quite run out, in fact? To be 


or equally 


because 


who have 


book, 


spoken of as Blackwood speaks of Dickens, or the | 


Saturday Review of Thackeray ? 


In addition to this, must all other offenses which | 


are not dependent upon your literary vocation — 
meannesses of which you might have been guilty 
if, instead of writing books, you did a great trade in 
dry or wet goods—must all these be raked out, and 
set to fatten a prurient public curiosity? The edi- 
tor of the Cornhill protests vehemently against such 
a proceeding. Who doesn’t? Who for a moment 
would try to justify it? 
the pub lic has no more right to be treated to a view 
of Tennyson's dressing-room than to the garret of 
the under-porter of the Bank of England? If you 
don’t like his poetry, say that you think it is poor 
stuff; but don’t nudge the public with your elbow, 
and whisper in print that he has holes in his stock- 
ings. 

The “ Personal” column in our papers, I am told, 
is the most eagerly sought and read of any part of the 
sheet. It is very likely. But what then? Merely 
that, knowing this fact, the character of the col- 
umn shows the character of the man who prepares 
it. There is a natural curiosity about the personal- 


“ Bane roft and | 


Who does not know that | 
| sober side. 
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ity of famous men; and there is no harm done in 
saving that Bulwer has gone to Paris, and that 
Dickens is shooting in Scotland. But there the 
right of the public in the personality of those gen- 
tlemen c Whoever intrudes furth« r, and re- 
ports their private sayings and doings, whether they 
are good or bad, is a vulgar twaddler, and will be so 
accounted among decent people. 

It is a line easily enough drawn and observed by 
a true good joke, 
honest opinion not involving personality, are aiways 
pleasant to hear, and nobody, when he has said any 
ine : of the kind, is sorry to have it repeated. Nor 
would I for a moment forget the heavy responsibil- 
ity of a correspondent. * Be spieyv—without mal- 
ice, if you can—but be spicy,” seems to be his tacit 
instruction. One of our own noted /iftérateurs once 
said to me, ‘* The public want personalities. If you 
would please them, voida!” And when a man who 
has to make up a weekly letter hears a fresh dart of 
hot scandal hissing through the air he breathes, he 
must be a brave fellow not to catch it, fold it up in 
and so hurl it at the victim as many 
times as he has number of readers. It is hard not 
todoit. But he ts a brave if he refrains. 

Think of it a moment longer, Mr. Correspondent. 
What do you gain, the actual pay apart, for serving 
up the scandal that floats like scum upon the surface 
of society? The public will read it. Do you think 
the public respects you for writing it? Do you not 
know that “ newspaper men” come to be con- 
sidered dangerous men in society. Gentlemen of the 
pres mentioned with the same lu 
that gentlemen of the road used to be. The ‘ power 
of the press” is a very curious power when you an- 
alyze it. It is a mere terror often—a horror of pub- 
licity that leads men to propitiate it. Or it is a sim- 
ple system of black-mail. 

For the honor of the guild—for the fair name of 
literature—let us have done with peeping through 
keyholes and listening at cracks. Pandering is 
pandering still, whatever you call it. It is not all 
equally bad, certainly. But have you ever been at 
the Café Eurepa in Naples at nightfall? Do you 
remember some of the people that haunt its pur- 
lieus? What do you think of having such a class 
in literature? Yes, good Heavens! but what do 
you think of being one of them ? 


ses, 


sense of honor, <A a bon mot, an 


his missive, 


have 


$s are king sarcasm 


Tue Prince 
read this—and he may have At the frontier 
he is to drop his royalty, and rise Baron Renfrew. 
What a sudden and remarkable change he will ob- 
serve, from the wild enthusiasm of loyalty which 
has lighted his Canada journey to the cool curiosity 
of the American people! It is very likely that the 
young man will prefer the enthusiasm. Most of us 
would. 

But the pageant of a princeship is not without its 
The sea-monsters in the old fables used 
to consume virgins who were tied to pitiless rocks. 
It was a state sacrifice. It purchased peace. And 
is not a constitutional king or queen the victim of a 
similar sacrifice? What is the King of England but 
a state-puppet? He is the visible head of the em- 
pire—not as Albert Edward Guelph, or whatever his 
name may be—but as an official personage, as King. 
The loyalty of the people is not to him personally— 
it is only to the idea which he represents. Do you 
suppose Walter Scott could have had any personal 
loyalty to that ‘‘swell” George Fourth? Yet he 
begged to preserve the glass out of which his sacred 


of Wales will have come when you 


fone, 


Teed! 
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Muiestv had drunk the punch in Fi 
bic, ignorant, vain man was simply a symbol ; and 

; the svmbol Sir Walter honored. 
doesn’t mean God save this or that fat or 


iburgh. That 


save 


t 
1 a. It means only, may he preserve the 
evatem of which that fat man happens to be a rep 


[here is the sting of it. How often a quiet, 
thoughtful man, who wears a constitutional crown, 
reflect ruefully upon the absurdity of his posi- 

Nominally a ruler of men, he has no more 
ower than a Vv on » of his sul jects. Th sy bow be- 
im. They dress old gentlemen in extraordi- 
eostumes. and make them walk backward be- 


fore him, and earry huge swords at 1 gold-headed 
sticks. Whey give enormous sums of money to sup- 


rt a vast establishment, in many splendid houses, 


with splendor of retinue and service. They kiss his 
hands fall upon their knees. They call him 
Defender of the Faith, High and Mighty; and all 


the larger superlatives are paraded in his honor. 
Yes, and in China they call him the brother of the 
sun and moon, and great-grandfather of the fixed 
stars. 

But for all the fine adjectives, and houses, and 
servants, and genutlexions, the quiet, thoughtful 
man knows that he is virtually a Grand Lama. If 
he be a kind, wise, and good man, he has the re- 
i such qualities always command. If he 
ish and bad man, then the ceremony of ad- 
ulation is only the more absurd and transparent. 
What faith, for instance, did the man known as 
George Fourth defend ? ‘hink of his bei the 
Head ofa Church! The head of a Church of which 
Jeremy Tavlor, Hooker, and George Herbert were 
devout members ! 

Now the King is chief of the state in the same way 
that he is Head of the Church. His positio 1 is the 
nearest annihilation of personality p yssible. He can 
do nothing but follow. If he try to lead by his own 
will, he is instantly checked by the constitution and 
the Parliament. The state keeps him because its 
imazination is not loftv—because it must have a 

| It worships its own 
power in the puppet it adorns. To fight for his 
king and country is the patriot’s way of saying that 
he tights for his country and its laws and system. 

The truth is, that with the progress of civiliza- 
tion the world has outgrown kings. Ie was a king 
whose will was law; who did what he would, and it 
seemed rizht to others; or who chastised others into 
silence and acquiescence if they differed. Louis 
Napoleon is king to-day’ because he renounces the 
original royal prerogative of a despotic will. That 
is. he sits securely upon his throne and makes him- 
self the ruler of France because he conforms his own 
wishes to what he knows to be the wiskfof the peo- 
ple. Genghis Khan did not care about the wishes 
of the Tartars. They wished what he did. There 
is no divinity hedging Louis Napoleon. He is only 
aman of great political genius maintaining a s] len- 
did post by commanding skill. 

So you see, my dear young Gunnybags, that it is 
not all happiness to a thoughtful man to be public 
property. Who wants to be valuable for som thing 
else than himself? You, for instance, are sought 
because Solomon Gunnybags, your father, is a very 
rich man, and money is power. Suppose he were to 
lose every penny to-morrow, do you suppose that 
your society would be so desirable as you secretly 
feel it to be now? Certainly not. You would no 
longer represent power; you would merely stand for 
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visible personification of Law. 
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S. Gunnvbags, Jun.—a very different thing. Do 


you suppose that sensible young men who are also 
princes and kings never have t same thought? 


Why. vou remember Stella, whom you met at New- 


ort this summer, how worshiped she was—how she 
held her court in the parl -how she dashed across 


the beach led by an eager crowd of cavaliers— 


d the ball-room hidden among her 
strings of bouquets—how every motion 


how she 


| 1 look 
were watched, and the great world seemed to pause 
to look at her and smile. You remember it well, I 
think, dear Gunnybags, Jun. ; and for 


} 
those bo iquets did S. G., Esq., pay ? 
} 


how mal y of 
Yet vou know she was not handsome; she was 
not eraceful; she was not distinguished in any way. 
She was not especially clever, or amiable, r agree- 
ible, Yet her whole summer, so to speak, was pad- 
ded with soft velve And she was not deceived. 
She was young and well; she had high spirits and 
a strong constitution; and she enjoyed the festival 
and the excitement. And yet I have kno her to 
steal off to her chamber when all was over, and sit 
with streaming hair among the piles of flowers, the 
cards, the notes, the signs of homage, and fee 1, with 
a chill at the heart, that all this worship was not to 
her, but to her wealth. The story is old enough, 
Do you love me for mys If? 
Do vou suppose the King never looks at his crown 
as Stella in her chamber looks at her tlowers ? 


Ix this country of newspapers and morality we 
are constantly troubled to know what ought to be 
published in a paper, to define the precise line where 
propriety ends ar d immorality begins. 

If a publisher should issue an obscene work, and 
plead in justification that he was only a merchant 
who must make his living like other men, he wot Id 
still be scouted by all decent and honest p ople. 
Trade is a good thing, making a living is a very 
vood thing, but trade in the virtue of women is not 
cood, apd making your living by pandering to the 
low passions of others is very bad. 

The daily newspaper is published primarily for the 

If it does not pay, 
It professes to give 
unhappily 
every kind of crime, in many aspects, becomes mat- 
terofnews. Prize-fights, scenes in gambling-houses, 
crimes in brothels; they may all suddenly become 
the topic of universal conversation and attention. 
The paper has contracted with the public to furnish 
a current history of public interests, can it avoid 


pecuniary benefit of the owners. 
after a certain time it stops. 
the news and to comment upon it. 


mentioning these things ? 

Clearly, any sheet which should omit all allusion 
to topics of current interest is not a newspaper, al- 
though it may supply very agreeable reading. But 
in giving the news the line of honor and decency 
seems to be plainly marked. In the case ¢ f eve ry 
crime, for instance, there is a natural and proper 
curiosity and a prurient curiosity ; and every report 
of it which panders to the last is unquestionably a 
public offense. It may pay: so do houses of prosti- 
tution. There is no more doleful reading than the 
facetious reports of the daily trials in the police 


courts. 

But the case is not always so simple as this. Any 
honorable editor would doubtless say, “If 1 can not 
make my paper spicy without obscenity or indis- 
criminate persiflage, I will give it up. It may be 
profitable, but so it might be to sell rum at the 
corner.” But the same editor will be often called 
upon to exercise his discretion and to choose between 


| 
2 
il 
| 


MARPER'S 


that there 
whi 


ta will 
ht in England in 


ers is killed. An account of 


co, we sav 
h one 
it is prepared by 
1s the disgusting 
. Now what does ex- 
Does he not know, what 
» country knows, that in respon 2 to 
curiosity upon this side, every possil ile 
1 detail of the fight will be printed in all 
Is he as sure as he can be of th 
in the g, that the fense and 
story of the prize-tighter will be spread wide before 
the public? Will not the same ¢ 
mon-sense teach him that it is most desirable, in th 
interests of good order and general morality, that 
the defense should be aneously and conclusive- 
ly answered ? 
Certainly 
that the 
as tom 


survivor, in whicl + busi- 

va specious € 
rience teach the editor ? 
public 


hot 
mornin 


xp rience an om- 


simult 
under such 
torv will be 
ita hundr 


duty of an editor, 


s, knowing 
med 
it is the 
its publi 
ssil 
and take 
ou to d ) 
that the very fact of his prior publica- 
may tend to exclude it from rival papers. 
e if it had that effect those papers would be 
very likely to say that upon no consideration would 
they have inserted it, but men and papers must be 
measured by their dents not by their pre 
tions. And again, if a rival r to insert the 
story of the fight in order that it may brand the 
publishing paper as a pander ti ones tasies, that very 
exclusion serv of decency, for t! 
is then seen only with the expos ure of its craft. 
Nor does this principle cover the publication of 
every foul thing that may be written. It is not 
true that it justities reprinting all kind of nastiness, 
that would not otherwise be known, 
that For the very 
tion is that it is sure to be known. 


ind so mentic 
wisonous, 
an not suppress i 
cation, i 
publish the ¢ 
care to shov 


horns, a 
se before 
vy its dangers in detail. 
this the more 
tion of it 
Of cour 


any oth 


antec 


itesta- 


fi ises 


es the caus story 


if vou only say 
ground of publica- 
Exe for that 
certainty there would be no excuse for its r¢produc- 
tion. Suppose--it is only to test the argument— 
that you were the editor of a daily newspaper, and 
you knew that, for 


it is nasty. 


some reason not worth fancy 
your contemporaries were going to publish a version 
of some 
wisely 


ine, 


prurient poem of old Ovid; do you act more 
for the public morality by waiting until it 
has been published by them, either without comment 
or a kind of comment whose influence will be kin to 
that of the poem, or by boldly printing the poem 
and exposing it reter ? 

At least, it is a question; anda man may fairly 
decide to do the latter without being honestly re- 
proached as a licentious man. It is a question of 
common 

Nor can it be said that an editor might as well 
tell us all that ht in ev- 
ery infamous place—because those scenes, until they 


-sense, 
happens every day and nig 


are made conspicuous by some especial reason, are 
not news. Fights between bullies are matters of 
every moment in the grog-shops. Was the fight at 
Farnborough between Sayers and Heenan therefore 
not a matter of news which any decent paper ought 
to publish? It was only a fight, and there were 
fichts all the time every where in England and 
America of which no notice was taken. But this 
fight, for various reasons, excited universal public 
attention. It was unavoidable news—and therefore 
the wisest plan for a decent paper was to publish an 
account which was likely to satisfy the reader, and 
comment in a way to satisfy common humanity. 
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ds to destroy the 
blie prize-fights matters of news. 
them has no such effect, and to criticise the 
without publishing them simply sends thi publi 
find them in other papers. 


taste whi 


Ix the 
manl 
the gro 


ber of the ] 

calle | Ih 

widies smashed t 

ese Embassadors over their eves, 

rs of the Monumental City indi 
‘the berth of 


1 be an ‘easv’ one 


ist nun 
vers of Bi ore were 


und that some ro 


an editor 
, if hei 
publish every unfounded stateme: 
out troubling himself to investi: 
of a daily news, aper, who, of course, 
any thing 


g¢ which is matter of comm 
out personal investigation, n 


—and the 


with 
repr 


culiar 
ved. 


prac Easy Chair 
t strips for punishment 

there was, 
rination in the supposition 
Baltimore. They have certai 
mentioned in connection with that 
there any thing in the character and anteced 
the rowdy, whether in Baltiees re or New ve 
consistent with the probability of his smashi 
embassadorial hat upon 


it respec 
prim 
imag that rowdi 
known in 


city. 


any fit opportunity. 
over, it was the unanimous report of the N 
papers (mere jealousy, 
the behavior of the 

Baltimore toward the J 
tant; and as the 
talk and topie of 


siorv, 


as is now made evid 
clis and the kosn 
ipanese was not ¢ 
t the 
lister 


rou 


isy ¢ hair cl 
the moment, it 
and was betray to believing a new 
It now humbly begs pardon of the Base 
But still, 

Go along with 
rications.” It seems Baltimore h: 
its old fame—but how are we al 
And you know, as well as every body, that t 
of Monuments has not been famous for good order. 

That is all. The Easy Chair is upon its kne¢ 
and you ought to be satistied. The Rasy Chair ] 
itentially holds up the following letter, 

ight to be appease d: 

‘As a Baltimorian, and one who took 
part in that local revolution which redeemed , 
Monumental City from ‘Club’ rule, and has made 
its police models for imitation, and its 1 order 
least its late 1] 
which is sayin than you are pre 
of—I had intended writing to vou on th 
mentioned in the inclosed slip from the £: 
daily newspaper. 

‘*Knowmg what I say, I assert ss that 
there is not only no truth in the allegation, but that 
there never occurred any thing which, toa ay l 
man, could give the slightest foundation for such a 
statement. 


its abou 
din 
change for so doing. 
be so savage 
s purged it 
it at « 

he Ci 


as consp icuous as were iwle 


more bably ay 


chane 


Oar Burra. 
W" are not tied to Paris either for news or out 


: ours is a bureau ambulant. We hav 
a mind, perhaps, to sift our journals upon the other 
side of the channel; we have a mind, perhaps, to 
ward off the fierce heats of August under the shades 
of Derbyshire. 


A swift run through Lille, and through scores of 
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gt villages that lie st d on the northern 
| iins of Franee; a swift rec ding vi w of poplars, 
pollards, people in sabots; a bustling shore town, 
with rocking boats and cl imsv-waisted fish-women , 


g sea, and a snug steamer that plunges 


into great clouds of spray; a yearning out 
which, when seen, are 
and fog; sharp “ Yes-sirs,” 1 
* and “ Directly, Sir;” clean sheets, 


beds, and big ewers of water; clam- 


shores, 


chalk 
list 


ane 


0 m: swift hurtling over long 

li rouch tunnels ; emerald bits of 

lawn and graceful roads—all these seem to pass 

dreamily through our thoughts before we fairly set- 

tl» into our chair in the old Royal Inn of Matlock. 


wood-slanted grain-fields, 
—hemming us so swiftly and 


ind us rocks, cli 
brown thatched house 
- that a musket-shot would reach the horizon. 
Before us a deep valley, in whose wo ily depths we 
hear a river rustling, and see the dank, mossy roofs 


its, 


of mills; while beyond it the bank is green with 
clo « trees, under which trailing paths lead 
up, three hundred feet or more, to a spot of level 

plowmen at work, and the 
clustered chimneys of an English home. To the 
left, confusion of rounded hills and wooded valleys ; 
to the ri a church, a gorge, through which, and 
through a wilderness of leaves, a glimpse of distant 
idow. At the door, a garden with turf like vel- 
- afountain gushing through moss-covered stones 
] geraniums holding 


ground, where we see 


cht, h, 


wing elm; 
erbena, For sounds, a flail yonder on the 
a softened clamor from the valley mills; the 
click of a stone-breaker’s hammer; a murmur of 
Dorwent water. 

Could there be a quieter spot from which to take 


our month’s look at the world ? 


Arovnp us people are talking of the strange child- 
murder at Frome. Frome is a market town in Som- 
hire: near it is the village of Road, and in Road 
lives the family of a Mr. Kent, consisting of wife 
two children, besides four children by a former 
The younger children, a girl and little boy 
» years old, slept in a chamber adjoining that 
he parents, with the nursery maid, Miss Con- 
stance Kent, just sixteen, slept in a room by her- 
lf: William Kent, something younger, occupied a 
chamber near by; the two eldest ( rirls) had a room 
tovether. On the 29th of June last the youngest 

Francis Saville Kent, was put into his cot in 
the nurse’s room, as usual. When the nurse retired 
the little child was asleep; the door being ajar, and 
the inner door, which led to the chamber of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kent, being also ajar. At five, or thereabout, 
the nursery maid woke, and observed that the boy 
was missing; but presuming that Mrs. Kent had 


erset 


boy, 


taken him to her own room, she fell asleep again, 
and did not wake till seven. She dressed the other 
children, without inquiring after the boy—observ- 
ing only that the coverlet was neatly folded down 
over the foot of the cot. 

But Mrs. Kent has not seen the boy; knew no- 
thing of him. Immediately there is great alarm. 
Mr. Kent, after hastily looking about the house, 
which he finds undisturbed, save that the parlor 
window (which was fastened every night) is half- 
open, sets off for Frome, in pursuit of the police, 
believing that the child is stolen. He says as 


much to two neighbors on the way, who presently 
come over to the home of the Kents, and, after 
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lony search, finally find the body of the ] 
wrapped in his blanket, and with his throat 

To reach the house from the 
dwelling at night would involve intimate knoy 


from ear to ear. out 
edge of the grounds, as the path led through dense 


vl- 


shrubbery. Moreover, a watch-dog was set loose 
every night to guard the premises: no one rad 
heard the bark of the doz, and he app i as 
usual on the morning succeeding the murder. 

All the knives of the house were found in their 
places on submitting them to examination 
with a microscope, showed no traces of blood. 
Two additional servants in the house, who slept in 


sual noi 


} +) 
aown 


one room, h id heard no un 


An experienced detective came from L 
don and took up his quarters at the house; he very 
soon came to the conclusion that no one but an in- 
mate could be guilty. A night-dress of Miss Ci 
stance Kent was found to be missing : 


vw: onthe strength 
of this circumstance only she was taken before 
magistrate and examined. The servants, y 
exception, testified to uniform kindness on her pary 
toward the murdered boy. A school-mate of 
accused gave testimony to the effect that Constar 
Kent had often complained of the partiality « 
father for his younger children, and in a laug hi 
way had hoped she could be rid of them. 

She was honorably discharged; her lawyer ex- 
pressing great indignation at the course 
detective had seen tit to pursue, As yet there is no 
clew to the n 


wit 


the 


which 


ivstery. 


Caw it be worth while to tell American readers 
of the misfortunes of Lord William Osborne? A 
lord only by courtesy, though second son of the 


Duke of Leeds, and now in a British jail 


Educated at a school instituted for the ber 
sons of poor clergymen, he received the mut 
allowance from his Dueal father of £12 a year. At 
twentv-one the £12 were made £100, and upon this 
Lord William Osborne has worried on through four 
years of a wild and recreant life, until at twenty-tive 
he finds himself in a debtor's jail. Like all embar- 
rassed men, he had a Fidus Achafes in the person 
of a Mr. Headley, whose sister he ultimately mar 
ried. Lord William stated to the Judge that his 
only prospect of paying his debts was that which 
every son of a Duke has, and Mr. Headley’s only 
prospect seems to have been that which every broth- 
er-in-law of a lord has. With these problematic 
assets the firm of “*Osborne and Headley” manag d 
to struzele on for nine long vears. There was a 
party called “Cohen,” an old-clothesman of Jewish 
extraction, who knew a party by the name of * Lax- 
ton,” or ** Woolly Laxton,” as his intimates t rmed 
him. a dog-fancier, and these parties had between 
them an “unknown friend,” who acted as banker to 
the firm. It is the old story, which has been told a 
hundred times. There was a bill of £20 signed by 
the lord and his brother-in-law, for which they each 
received in cash the sum of 50s., and then there was 
a renewed bill for £25 to cover expenses, and so on, 
with writs, and protests, and loans, and advances 
on account, and blank acceptances, and « xchanged 
checks, and pre-dated receipts, and the whole devil's 
machinery, till at last the usual result came, a id 
the insolvent was utterly unable to tell what he had 
received or what he had repaid, beyond the broad 
ceneral fact that he had got very little and paid a 
great deal, and owed a great deal more still. Then 
there was jewelry purchased and never paid for, and 
disposed of somehow to raise money, and watches 


for debt. 
efit of the 

ificent 
vei 


| 
look f 
buried 
hi & 
ie 


ed, and moneys borrowed from host] 


rs and 
‘-keepers and tailors, and petty basenesses with- 
itend, ‘Then, too, there isa myst 
between the 
tailor 
0, Strange to say, do not oppose at the examina- 
Phis confiding firm used to honor Lord Will- 
orders for clothes for himself and friends. The 
thus obtained were apparently sold to ‘* Lax- 
‘a stranger still, the orders were handed to Co- 
n, who gave the nobleman ten shillings, or even 
vereign at a time, for the trouble. Yet some- 
the firm in London seem to have found their 

t in the transactions, 
r all this sin and shame and wretchedness, 
is it that the unhappy lord has to The 
only feats of daring or claims to distinction recorded 


of him in his trials are, that he 


0 rious connection 
young nobleman and a certain London 


ing tirm, also apparently of Jewish parentage, 


show ? 


used to give sump- 
ous breakfasts, at which * Woolly Laxton” was a 
that he was seen drunk in Norfolk 
reet, Cambridge, with two ladies, about whose char- 
ter, considering our recollection of the loc ility, there 
n be little doubt ; and that he once drove a four-in- 
hand to Newmarket. 
the grandeur of a great ruin. The total of his debts 
ix only a little over £1000, His whole receipts for 
the nine years are another £1000, and his largest 
creditor is only a £300 man. Whereupon that good 
radical paper, the Z« ys: ‘*If a lord can do 

er things than this by nine vears or more 


quent guest; 


t 
fi 


~ 
a 
i 


der, SAYS: 
i v roguery, he had better be an honest man.” 
The story counts little better for the Duke of 
eds than for the son. 


Tr is not the least merit of a country inn that one | 


ns there upon old papers religiously preserved 

h, otherwheres, pas 

Thus we come now upon some long reports 

of the meeting of the British Association which was 

held as long ago as June, Lord Wrottesley presiding 
and giving an elaborate opening address. 

The Darwin theory comes in for a large share of 
the talk; and among the titles of the papers read 
we notice this by Dr. Draper of New York: 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, considered 
with reference to the views of Mr. Darwin and oth- 
ers, that the progression of organisms is determined 
by law.” 

Among others who opposed the new ‘‘ species” 
theory stoutly was the Bishop of Oxford. Professor 
Iluxley had appeared to indorse a view that man 
micht by successive stages of development be prov- 
nded from an ape, and the bishop rallied 
the Professor on his hypothetical paternity, and put 
to him whether he would be content to be reduced 
to such a pedigree ; to which the Professor, blandly 
smiling, said, ‘‘If it were a matter to me of choice 


a: ly dese¢ 


that I should accept as my father a person whose | 


vast abilities and large eloquence were devoted to 
the casting ridicule on the patient and conscien- 
tious students of science, and of perversely distorting 
their reasoning, I should perhaps prefer the humble 
ape. 

The antiquity of man was a moot question. 
gave him thirteen thousand vears, others more or 
less. A worthy and gallant admiral, who was pres- 
ent at one of these debates—for they were intermit- 
tent—after saying, as is the wont of such glorious 
old warriors, that he would not detain them a min- 
ute, fulminated at the scientifie men with a pocket 
Bible in his hand, which, by-the-way, he called his 
pocket-book ; and was not to be put down by Mur- 


Some 
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His tinal crash has not even | 


3 into the waste-basket and | 


GAZINE. 
chison, who, whatever may be his merits, i 

as conscious of them as other per 

audience rose en masse, and insisted on the gallant 
admiral stopping, which he did with the air of a 
martyr, and the satisfaction of an approving con- 
science. 

In the spec ch of Lord Wri ttesley we notice a eur) 
ous statement made, in connection with the theory 
of Professor Thomson, who has suggested that t] 
heat and light of the sun may be from time to time 
replenished by the falling in and absorption of the 
countless meteors which circulate round it. His 
lordship mentions this, after descanting upon the ac- 
celerated motion of comets on each successive 
proach to our system—an eccentricity which m 
eventually bring about a fiery plunge into the s 
itself. 

“On the 1st of September last,” he contim 
“at eighteen minutes past 11 A.M., a distinguished 
, Mr. Carrington, had directed his tele- 
scope to the sun, and was enya 


astronomer 
ved in o 


serving his 


| spots, when suddenly two intensely luminious bodies 


They moved side by 
side through a space of about 35,000 miles, first in- 


creasing in brightness, tl 


burst into view on its surface. 


1en fading away; in five 
minutes they had vanished. They did not alter the 
shape of a group of large black spots which lay di- 
rectly in their paths. Momentary as this remark- 
able phenomenon was, it was fortunately witnessed 
and contirmed, as to one of the bricht lichts, by an- 
| other observer, Mr. Hodgson, at Highgate, who, by 
| a happy coincidence, had also his telescope directed 
to the great luminary at the same instant. It may 
be, therefore, that these two gentlemen have actu- 
ally witnessed the process of feeding the sun, by 

| fall of meteoric matter; but however this may be 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that the observa- 
tions at Kew show that on the very day, and at the 
| very hour and minute of this unexpected and curi- 
} ous phenomenon, a moderate but marked magnetic 
disturbance took place; and a storm or great dis- 
} turbance of the magnetic elements occurred four 
hours after midnight, extending to the southern 
hemisphere,” 


the 


AGAIN there comes to our eye, under old date, 
some notice of the Memorials of Thomas Hood,” 
| the work of son and daughter. The American pub- 

lishers will have given you the book; but if famil- 
iar already, your readers will relish again the way 
in which he filled letters for children. He is writing 
to ‘* My dear Jeanie :” 

‘*T have heard that vou bathe in the sea, which 
is very refreshing, but it requires care; for if you 
Stay under water too long, you may come up a mer- 

| maid, who is only half a lady, with a fish’s tail— 
| which she can boil if she likes. You had better try 
this with your doll, whether it turns her into half a 
| *doll-fin.’ 

‘*T hope you like the sea. I always did when I 
j Was a child, which was about two years ago. Some- 
| times it makes such a fizzing and foaming, I wonder 
fer of our London cheats do not bottle it up and 

sell it for ginger-pop. 

‘““When the sea is too rough, if you pour the 
sweet-oil ont of the cruet al/ over it, and wait for a 
calm, it will be quite smooth—much smoother than 

| a dressed salad. 

| Some time ago exactly, there used to be, about 
the part of the coast where you are, large white 
birds with black-tipped wings, that went flying and 
screaming over the sea, and now and then plunged 
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er a fish. P. rhaps th y | and the south d commissariat, and the dying sol- 


itch their sprats now with nets or hooks and lines, | diers of the 
uch birds? We used to call them Punch’s pictures of the volunteers carry a ¢ od 


Do vou ever see S 
reasure of the alarm and consternation which their 


they didn’t mind it! Do you ever see | 1 
vessels? And don’t you wish, when | « 
a ship, that Somebody was a sea captain A tall man in green spectacles, and a shor 


ill is creating on the Continent of Eur 


anv boats or 


\ 1 

justead of a doctor, that he might bring you home a | one in red whiskers, and a third in yellow gaiters, 

| lion, or calf elephant, ever so many parrots, or a and a fifth rubicund and heavy as Boniface, a1 ood 
mikey, from foreign parts ? I knew a litdle girl | tvpes-of British subjects, an ood fellows, and pos- 


be good shots with a 
» not the stuff to make 


who was promised a baby whale by her sailor broth- | sibly stout walker 
» and who blubbered because he did not bring it. | ritle; but, ¢ | 1 
re are no whales at Sandgate, but you | Europe quake in virtue of a drill twenty thousand 

: ng the good British papers, next day after 


, a | Strong (as 


mizht find a seal about the beach; t 
st for one. The sea stones are not pretty when | review, seemed to think they wo ild). 


thev are dry, but look beau iful when they are wet, | asinine 
nd we can alway keep sucking them! Tints bri us again 

‘If vou can tind one, pray pick me up a pebble Th tt t 
fora seal. I prefer the red sort, like Mrs. Jenkins’s | with i. 
1 ear-rin which she calls tred chame | The 
i Well, how happy you must be! Childhood | their pri il met - 


and I often wish I | lice matters, have y 


| 
But I suppose I can’t | matic courtesies. I 


vas two or three childre it quite understand 


or else I would be Jeanie, and May, and Dunny | how a monarch can tap ) overeign upon tl 
Elliot. And woulda’t I pull off my three pairs of shoulder and talk to him about the interests fa na- 
s and socks, and go paddling in the sea up to | i » wo talk of the Goodwood Cup. Least 
‘x knees! And oh! how I could cli nb up the | of al io thev relish this familiarity of the Emper- 
do ind roll down the ups, ¢ | e 
aud stomachs! Capital sport, only it what 
woolens. Which reminds me of the shi ion 
d is. and little Mav, so innocent ; who 
uwls about on all-fours, ant vilified 
hee 


7 
chu lovet- 
stai it dairy farms, but insul{s 
h her 
r to th 


rer this we broach, here and there, little patri- ‘ 
ibutes to the new military zeal of Englishmen. There can be no manner of doubt th the Em- 
ir in all the —_ rsh is been the Queen’s | peror has for these five years past done more to hu- 
0.000 volunteers in Hyde Park. They | mor the good-will of England, and to con olidate 
10,000 of them) by rail, took uy ~~" i+ | the international alliance, than the majorit of 
Park i | Pr nchmen would have done. These recall now, 


review of 
came u some 
jositions without disorder, went into the 


fairish military costume, performed ¢ in evo “a i- | with some bitterness, how Napoleon yielded lar ly 
tions ereditably (as Sir John Burgoyne was over- to the opinions of British ministers in the settlement 
heard to say), and, in consequence, every London | of the Danubian Principalities ; how he gave but a 


and eloquent in view of the cold welcome to the anti-English projects of M. Les- 
-ement of the Isthmus of Suez; 


ir 


grows rampan 
nse military capability of the realm and of | seps for the pier 
sritish yeomen., In virtue of the volunteers and | how, in the question of refugees, which sprun; 

ir st \ ‘land is made arbiter of the des- | the attempt dassassination of the Rue Lepelletier, he 


Yet she does not threaten (in | op ed a conciliatory policy to the fierce invectives 


ti 
papers); she % intimates, with a persistent | of his army; how Aden and Perim passé linto Bri it- 
poiat” at the Hyde Park review, that her power is | ish hands, without that earnest protest on his part 
now utterly beyond qui stion: she counts her volun- | which Frenchmen were eager to po int with a sword ; 
t y as carrying a serious warning to all bad | how he listened without a murmur to the loud Brit- 
£01 rnd ill-doers, and ambitious despots, and | ish abuse of his good frien d Spain at the ¢ vutset of 


wing Frenchmen every where. And in one | the Morocco war ; how he sprung the Cobden treaty 
thai | upon the unsuspecting manufacturers of France, and 


; tis: for it offers demons stration of the fact 
a free people, with no bi ulze of conscription to wear, | yielded his favorite plan of stocking the French trop- 
can yet march, and countermarch, and present arms, | ical colonies with African apprentices to the fulmi- 
11 (if need be) fire—for what they valuc —any time | nations of such as Lords Brougham and Shaftesbury. 
and in all weathers. | Unquiet and ambitious Kren hmen, of whom so 
But yet to men living on the ontinent it seems | many love war, are asking how far this Imperial 
Shall France, with a foot 


shore, making what 


tame cause of ovation that ten thousand men shot uld, | condescension is to £0. 

by dint of arrangement, come up to town—march | firmly planted on the Sy 
th ‘*eredit- | she counts holy battle for the oppre ssed and 
‘es no shock | fenseless, measure her crus ide, oa her mercy, ¢ 


through it—stack their ritles—go thr 
able” dril te: a ind inarch out ag iin. Ite 
to nerves that are used to see fiftv thousand men her glory by the wishes of FE 


k 
ar ngland ? 

come up on an hour's notice, and pit h their tents,| It is very doubtful. In 1849 it was only to serve 

and take quarters like a besieging army. It will} as temporary police for the mis on d Pope that an 

take a great number of such volunteer drills to wipe | army of Republican Frane> crossed the Campagna, 

out from the memory of Europe the unburne dcottee,| and, shooting down certain | rother Republicans 


im 
a 
itv | 
Ar 
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A 
\ 
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earnest than they, restored the Pop » to 5 hi is | ‘TEREST indtalben ment rs and Garil 
hat French army is still at its post, watch- | almost outmatched latterly by the Syrian 
r the last hours of an expiring dynasty. I hs >} yet there they stand (at our writ ; 
that goes to Syria, with far more of hearty | Sic ilv, cool and defiant, pit against the 
h benison than attended the Roman army, | Bourbon, and making ready for a dash at thy 
ait yonder to watch the death agony f the 1B pe. No longer a qu é t Sicily 
ad of Islamism. It seems coming, as sure- | ians but ab ie j 
death throes of a Papal temporal power. | looking on with a feverish « 
Rumor says that Pio Nono is at length giving way | ing if it will come to a 
pair; the Sultan’s turn must come next. In | sword cuts more of Gar 
interval, Christian Europe, in the interests of | forever the = blem of I 
ity, carries its guns and standard to Syria; | brave and ¢ 
ll the cimeters will cut it down. To say that | Russell, do 
of France leaps to this Eastern wa s- | thing for Garibaldi. rance is watchful and 
a crazy fervor is to tell only half the | save so far as she lave dictated the 
irks at the courtesy which compels con- | King Emanuel’s letter to the Sicilian 
vith any other Christian Power whatever; | watchful and ins ictive, ¢ may remain thus, 
with vengeful memory the m re of | a liberating lian army shall march on Rom 
where, in 1858, the French flag trail- | chall , rench sentri 
id under the feet of the unbelievers, an 1e itric ‘witha iw, or will they stand 
msul murdered. There is a wild e avour knows already ; 
ve these new wrongs with a swifter jus Sardinia waits too with ea 
overtook Djeddah. The British papers | game that Garibaldi is plavi ; 
citemy nt by a quasi defense of the Druses. vul ¥ so to} linia ane tatesmen of the star 
in, indeed, that the Maronites are not an- | of C; ur. nost rare and sacacious mi 
more than were the barefooted pilgrims | but one ete 1 v reason of his astuteness and ca 
old days went to the Holy Sepulchre | can not measure justly the ¢ nd tire of G: 
« by the way), and made such pitiful sto- | The Sicilian deliverer is leadin io 
f the outrages thrust upon them as to startle all | hopes of Italy, while Cavour has led 
Eur pe into a crusade. yrs id of a Peter the Her- | And the plans a 1 purposes of Garibald nl 
mit to tell such story now, the telegraph carries it ; | in advance of those of Cavour as passion is alway 
id instead of a strong dey © listen, whose mis- | in advance of reflection. 
s would eall out armies by thousands, the tale Why not accept and admire them both? Hist 
the Christian woes go to the ear of a weak old | will not forget them if we do. 

», Who trembles lest he be shot down in his own | Austria, too, has a close eve upon the progress of 

. And it is a notable and somewhat sorry nts in the Pei Y } 

t for our Christian epoch that the monarch who | wide doors to anavet 

lly the leader and the champion of this | shall forbid a march throu; 
isade is reviled by one Christian nation as an | of the Po—to Mantua, and Pa 
wed by another as a covetous | hopes that are half stitled now in Venetia will 
shly hated by the accepted Head | kindle when the Pope is gone, and the Ki 
jut still the Maronites may be sure | ples. If Austria retains Venice and Verona 
rm and a clear head in the person of | that day, she must fight for it; and if she see 
ul defender, before her, whv not tig at Naples while 
ed them, sooner or later. The Prus- | join forces with the m, and with La 
and the English, talk very sanguinely | at Rome? There are Austrian war- ls hy 
> well-appointed army which Fuad Pasha has | the Bay of Naples as we write; but whether 
ken to the punishment of the lawless Druses; but | are there to give time ly escape to the royal family 
counts represent it as ill-fed, ill-paid, and | or to lend aid against the advance of a liberati 
plined. At all events, it is Turkish; it can army, none of the publicists venture to say. 
sympathies with the wrongs of Christians ; | Austria could be sure of the co-operation of Prus 
ital antagonism between the two faiths, | (and since the interview of » Emperor v itl 1 the 
cipline or generalship can break down ; | Regent this point deter either for ora t 
re is an impassive, traditional, Mussulman pride, | we believe that Francis-Joscph would strike his firs 
rving in long ascendency, which can not look | blow in the rea And if so, what of Franc 
calmly or complacently upon the growth of a faith | And England ? 
which brings civilization in its train—a civilization It is clear enough to sce where the right lies 
which abhors and rejects all the rites of Islamism. | where the victory should rest, and where ¢ 
It is easy to see where the eS of a Turkle h and a liberal nation should give its weight ; 
ality were not so slow, and bravery so weak, 
vermaster the m. times, 

Even the Sultan, in his appeal to the reereant | No more hopeful words for Italy come from any 
governors of the Syrian cities who have looked quarter than from England ; even poor Savage Lan 
tamely on these outrages, does not venture a single | dor, who so little ‘ime avo had the miserable me: 
expression of sympathy for the victims; he app a ness to lampoon a woman with his fierce rhyme, is 
to them only as the supporters of his dynasty stirred into these lines of greeting: 
faith, and begs them to enforce a tranquillity wit oe 


out which their danger is imminent. | ‘Again her brow Sicania rears 


We give hearty God “speed to the Syrian expedi- “Above the 
tion, and we are glad it is m: tinly French, because it And to 

v ill ea ury a passionate fervor to its onslaught upon | Yet Wor at last becomes her f£ 
the Eastern barbarism. | And cries aloud— 
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rey d tention of 
inte dly al nd licly to the fact that a negro was 
A houseless hero breaks thy chain.’™ present as men ber of the Congress, whereat there 
There are Normanbys in England , however, as | was some mirth ad. we mav easily believe, some 
well andors ; and incredi! it may seem, the | wor lerment. The act of f his lo dship appears to us 
ik and vain old Marquis of Normanby ventut di to hay , pertinence 
test, the other evening in the House of Lords, If, indeed, ct for anv 
1 t anv official wnition of Garibaldi or his | m« 3 Congress, whether white or black, he 
I entatives. And “the British Govern would have laid hin self op n to rebuke. It does 
id he, “ being on terms of friendly relation with | not appear, however, that the Americ minister 
Government of the King of I'wo Sicilies, | did any thing of the sor 
could not recognize the repre of an adven- | was construed by nine i ‘ 
turer, who by force of arms a d the aid of other ad- | man who was notoriously the ci 
yenturers had poss¢ ssed himself of a portion of his | of a country where blacks wer el an 
Sicilian Majesty's minions.” where even free blacks enjoyed less considerat jon 
Li " Brougham, referring to the term adventur- than in almost any other civilized nation. 1 
id that all such terms and com} arisons were | er just a repre ich micht be on these grounds under 
i { _ This, however, he would say f Gari- | other circumstance it ex did not | r to 
baldi, that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of Lor 1 Brougham to ¢ a member or an in- 
vi 


every thousand p rsons in England hear ily wished 


“The Earl of Ellenborough ¢ rh nded that th 


said that there was 
d to the accounts which 


} 


side in this q irre], but 


its of tl bet wr ymen—in one ca 
in had been burned alive by persons ac ing under 
the aut! rity of Garil valdi. [he corre ic 


nublished in the French papers of Ly 
3 was perhaps no more w« rthy of in 


Jonee than the statements on the other si 


V ind learned friend woul 
tro r + the statements on both sides, ar 
| ff his own published opinians on the hor 


rors of revolution, delivered both in that House and 
in his works. 
And then Lord Brougham, fumbling nervou isly at 


hi ch ¢ als, makes r tort, which must be tin- 
‘ling even now in the breast of the callant marquis. 
‘Tam very much obliged to my mn ble friend for 


: ran advertisement without anv pay 
ment by Mr. Ridgway [his lordship’s pul lisher ? } 
On the part of Mr. Ridgway I thank 1 
bly he has saved Mr. Ridgway tive 
; ut I do not value to the 
-tent of that sum all the information to which my 
noble friend refers, and which I have read in the 
ign papers. IT mean to put a still smaller val 
on it. I don’t value it as much as T do my noble 
friend’s own private corre spond from Florence 
and Naples. [Loud laughter. ] ith respect to 
inions upon revolution, d | ove 4 either in this 
House or elsewhere, I maintain every tittle of them. 
And so the elegant Marquis of Normanby is in- 
debted to his sneer at Garibaldi for one of the most 
effective ** book notices” which we remember ever 


to lrave seen. 

It is certainly outside the limits of the Italian 
juestion, yet we can not forbear saying that Lord 
Brougham was far less happy in the observation he 
took occasion to address to the American minister, 
Mr. Dallas, apropos of the attendance of an African 


savan at the Statistical Congress. 


ited guest of the Statisti il Congress. It smacked 
not so much of a laree 
he Ip or dignify the statu 
r to remind him, even by all 
jor condition 
itribut 


of whatever unfortunate American prejudices may 
exist on that subject by flinging an impertinence at 


the head of the American minister. 


entitled thus, since 
of the wavward and eloquent caprices, the ibtle 
yses, the remote an 1 splendid allusions, the del- 
icate description, the fiery polemics, 
other, which tind place in this extraordinary series 
of volumes. Suggestive every where, glowing ev- 


wing into added largeness 


, by reason of which, as he 
crown false 


1 larve- 


himself admits, his first opinions have 
s; but vet th 
ness of his view he is not the cum ila iter 
largeness of a plant tl has unfolded from a seed, 
but rather of some bursting bit of renrfeetort whos 
widening blaze knows no law. No more brilliant 
cintillations of word-craft ever illumined any pages 


because of their 


1 


of prose; they gush and flame and consume away, 

place to new jets of splendor. With 
too much sub ithe ty to teach, he is too visionary to 
establish a svstem, and yet too earnest to be untrue. 
Not one positive law by which we v jud re of Art, 
and say, this is Mr. Ruskin’s law; but yet a world 
of sueestions, which will make our look on Art the 
deeper, our love the truer, a d our appreciation of 


artistic work the more acute. 

Let us here make special note of one or two brill- 
iancies of Ruskin; as where he talks of the Swiss 
pine-trees : 

“Macnificent! nay, sometimes almost terrible. 
Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the form 
and sway of the ground, clo the it w oy soft compli- 
ance, are partly its subjects, part!) fate rers, 
partly its comforters. But the pine rises in serene 
resistance, self-contained: nor can I ever, without 
awe, stay long under a great Alpine cliff, far from 
all house or work of men, looking up to its com- 
panies of pine as they st ind on the inaccessible 

juts and perilous ledges of the enormous w all in 


Hlis lordship is | quiet multitudes, each like the shadow of the one 


— 
F ar 
= 
| 
h | 
la 
ernment must have been the dispatch of General 
suneing the complete d feat of Garibaldi. 
“Hear,” and a langh.] As to any person coming | 
over here to represent Garibaldi, he co ild only say 
that it would be difficult 
Ae M quis of Norn Tie American world will probably before this \ 
The Marquis of Norm «Am robs 
] ait ! ttacl have seen, in cheap and vastly inferior repri t, th ; 
psa hed on ciher EET last book of Mr. Ruskin, being the closing one of 
this much was proved, that | t t by 
J 
it cre ; 
but he | erv where, subtle every ; 
searce any where: ¢ro 
| | 
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beside it— upright, fixed, spectral as troops of | 

ghosts on the walls of Hades not Editar 5 Drawer, 

each other—dumb forever. You can not reach : 

them, can not cry to them; those trees never 

heard human voice; they are far above all sound ater 
but of the winds. No foot ever stirred fallen leaf h soa ilrie known. he Draw ieee’ 

of theirs. All comfortless they stand between the this year it has had nothing to grumble 
two eternities of the Vacancy and the Rock; yet I; 
with such iron will, that the rock itself looks bent | '°° di fowers snd fruits have com 

and shattered beside them—fragile, weak, incon- | = we good season gent 
sistent, compared to their dark enetgy of delicate that the heart of the Drawer has been ¢] 


time, and is ready to rejoice with its fri 
take things as they come, make the b 

| thing, keep a good conscience, and h pe on, 
ever. The wisest man who ever lived has 
‘There is nothing better for a man thar 
should eat and drink, and that he should 
soul enjoy good in his labor.” 


f 


life and monotony of enchanted pride: unnumber- 
ed, unconquerable.” 

Again, these two bits from his chapter (iii.) of 
the Bud:” 

** Every leaf has assuredly an infant bud to take 
care of, laid tenderly, as in a cradle, just where the 
leaf-stalk forms a safe niche between it and the 
main stem. ‘The child-bud is thus fondly guard- 
ed all summer; but its protecting leaf dies in 
the autumn, and then the boy-bud is put out to 
rough winter schooling, by which he is prepared 
for personal entrance into public life in the 
spring.” 

The other is at the close of the chapter : 

**And thus we have, as the tinal result of one 
year’s vegetative labor on any single spray, a twist- 
ed tower, not similar at any height of its building; | baie 


or (for, as we shall see presently, it loses in diam-| “1? ". 
morni 


“No,” sa 
to hear you, and would not be 


Marine fun at the expense or with th 
Scripture, is a sin that the clergy are mor 
to than any other class of people. Having 
at their tongue’s end, they can work it f 
time. A Methodist minister sends us the fol 
illustration 

Our presiding elder, who was holding 

| withou j 

ing to s« 


eter at each bud) a twisted spire, correspondent 
somewhat in principle to the twisted spire of Di 
jon, or twisted fountain of Ulm, or twisted shafts a 2 es 
sermon I could preach; but if you will notif 
ot Verona. Bossed as it ascends with living seulp- f the f Twill fh to-ntohe” 

ture, chiseled, not by diminution but through in- | eg is te 
so more effectu: 
‘He that cometh 

‘Do,” says Brot > text ft 
night I will take the : ‘Al l tha came | 
fore me were thieve : 


crease, it rises by one consistent impulse from its 
base to its minaret, ready, in spring-time, to throw 
round it at the crest at once the radiance of fresh | 
youth, and the promise of restoration after that | 
youth has passed away. A marvelous creation— 
nay, might we not almost say, a marvelous creature | 
—iull of prescience in its infaney, foreboding, even 
in the earliest gladness of its opening to sunshine, 
the hours of fainting strength and falling leat, and | k 
guarding under the shade of its faithful shiclds | Ir swings and rings, the chureh-} 
the bud that is its hope through winter's shicldless Fast for wedding and slow for knell— 
sleep !” 

And yet again this other, of the Swiss pine once Go and ask her for whom a knell 
more: Yest morn came from that bell; 

And the one of the three [states] which con- Go and ask her if ske can tell. 

tains the most touching record of the §} iritual pow- She was a year aco made bride: 
er of Swiss religion, in the name of the convent of And he who then stood by her side 
the ‘ Hill of Angels,’ has, for its own, none but the As briceygroum, mourned not when &! 
sweet, childish name of *‘ Under the Woods.’ And It swung and rung, the old church-! 
indeed you may pass under them if, leaving the Fast for wedding and slow for knell 
most sacred spot in Swiss history, the Meadow of Which was the best, can you now tell? 
the Three Fountains, bid the boatman row 
southward a little way by the shore of the Bay of “Last winter as I was walking up Washington 
Uri. Steepest there on its western side, the walls | Street, in Chicago, I observed a — boy, al 
of the rock ascend to heaven. Far in the blue of | five years old, riding behind on a loaded sleigh. ‘Tl: 
evening, like a great cathedral pavement, lies the | driver suddenly turned a corner, whi c threw th 
Jake in its darkness; and you may hear the whis- | boy upon the icy strect. As he stood there eryi 
per of innumerable falling waters return from the | he attracted the attention of another boy about t! 
hollows of the cliff, like the voices of a multitude | inches shorter and one year younger, who exclaim 
praying under their breath. From time to time | ‘See that little boy crying!’ and going up to him, 
the beat of a wave, slow lifted, where the rocks | he said, ‘ Little boy, you had better go home. You 
lean over the black dk pth, dies heavily as the last } shouldn’t catch on behind the sleigh, and then you 
note of a requiem. Opposite, green with steep | wouldn't get hurt. Go home to your ma!’” 
grass, and set with chalet villages, the Fron Alp _ 
rises in one solemn glow of pastoral light om A LApy in Vermont writes to the Drawer—ladi 


peace; and above, against the clouds of twilight, | are fond of good things, why don’t they send us more 


ghostly on the gray precipice, stand, myriad by myr- like the following, and better? 


iad, the shadowy armies of the Unterwalden pine.” ‘The post-office in our village was kept in the 


t] 
ce his 
\ 
vil 
tine 
node 
} h the 
trees: 
< 


An old chap, more remarkable for his coarseness ind af 


1 chay 
jntidelity- than for his good manners, was sittii 
there one d iv with a lot of boon compan 
the Methodist minister, a new-comer, ei 
asked for his letters. 
“Qld Swipes spoke up bluntly: ‘Are you th« 
Methodist parson just come here to preach ?’ 
‘lan * pleasantly replied the minister. 1 
Vell,’ said Swipes, ‘ will you tell me how « 


the devil is?’ 


Keep your ow nily recor quiekly retur 


the company. 

Ar Hainesville, Alabama, during the tri il of the 
reat Lueas will case, Hon. H. W. Hi 
eloquent speech for the contestants, ¢ 
vast estate to a stagnant pool, giving off malaria 
and infecting the moral atmosphere. It had been 
proved, however, on the trial, that the agreement 
between the contestants and their lawyers was that 
the latter should receive fen per cent. of ¥ hat they 
recovered for the services. In answering Mr. Hil- 
liard, Hon. Sam. F. Rice replied to the ** malaria” 

1 t by saving that he supposed, if Mr Hil 


irgumen 


his cli r his nose with one hand and 0} 
ing a pocket with the other, and request them, as he 
was very delicat 


_ and fearful of his health, to drop, 
very gently, a litile—about ten per eent.—ot tha 


This view of the ma- 


‘malaria’ into that pocket! 
laria was too much for the jury, court, and spec- 


& following is sent by a constant reader of th 

Drawer at Tehuantepee city, Isthmus ot Tehuant 
e. Mexico. The farthest limits of our own coun 

ry, and the ultima thule of the ¢ rth, are not too far 


t influences of the Drawer to go and 


“ Squire Joshua Williams was the first Justice of 
the Peacs at the county seat of Carroll County, Mis- 
sissippi, when the Choctaw Nation became an inte- 
i j issippi, after the 


1 of the State of 


gral por 


reaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek in 1833. Tle was 
a plain, blunt man, without education, who had 
squatted near the ¢ re of the county, and was 


re elected a ‘Justice,’ to settle the innumer- 
able difficulties crowing out of the location of ro ids, 
erection of mills, the establishment of ferries, ete. 
The county lines were scarcely defined before Mr. 
yer from Tennessee, and Mr. K——, a 
lawver from Kentucky, settled at the court house, 
and were engaged in all the suits in this important 
} uire, without any pretension to learn- 


S—, a law 


ine, much less a knowlede of the law, generally 
rendered very prompt decisions from the bench. At 
intervals the records were made up by the assistance 
of some friend who could ‘read and write.’ A case 
of considerable consequence, which had involved 


much discussion between the lawyers, was concluded 
by the summing up facts by Mr. S—. in an in- 
genious and imposing manner, ‘learing te Court to 
its own inference This was the /ast say, and 
the case seemed hopeless to Mr. K——., who sat near 
the Squire, who hesitated for a moment, seemed con- 
fused, and, turning to Mr. K——, said, ‘ As you are 
pert with a pen, will you be ¢ od enough to draw up 
the inf-rences in the case.’ Mr. K reached to 
the docket, and entered a judgment for hes client, 
which was immediately signed by the Squire, and 


DRAWER. 
bar-room of the tavern, a great resort for loungers. | the Court was adjou 
fter troubled to 
fifty dollars for entering a congr 
them, and I was not tined.” 


the preacher, and left the house at tidst the roars of | doc 


lliard, in an ¢ 
mpared the mother accidentally 


Marity is a Caledonian of dusky hue, like the 


ith in the i-tree.” on whom the * Indian 


sun had been.” 


O'Conner was saving that a white person is fined 


ration of colored 


rsons in St. Louis. 
“No,” observed Martin ; 


“for I went into one of 


“That micht be,” retorted O'Conner; ‘* but it 
sn’t prove my statement incorre¢ 7 


id over, Who som me queer speech 

like a great many heard of. Ller 
117 7 

f her eves and made 

the tears start. Little , r the tears, ran 
up to mother, a l says, * , can’t you cry out of 


the other eye too: 


“T feel myself indebted to the Drawer in a much 
av; | tIv ill try to 


mect the interest. A man who had never seen the 


ide of a court-house until he was introdue das 
a witness in a case pending in one of our District 
ourts sitti last fall in the northern part of the 
State, bei wn, took a position with hi hack to 
th u ran telling hi to tt dye. 


Iionor was tl ore @X} t said to him 
Speak to th Sir—the m tting behind vou 
r 1 the bench The wit hen turned nd, 
and making ana 1] said, with great crav- 
ity of manner, ‘Good 4 tlemen !’ 
‘“Mavy vears ago a I hman 1 1 L—r 
then living at Ale» iria, in this State, took th 
liberty of switching a miscl is hov who } n 
annoving him greatly. At the ensuing term of 
court he was indicted for assault and battery. The 
fact being fully proved, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of cuiltv. L—r, naturally irascible, a 1 be- 


ine very indignant at the finding of the jury, ex- 
claimed. as soon as the verdict was read, “Tis a 
rebuked him for the unbecoming re mark. There- 
pon the Frenchman, in a very humble manner, 
ed up to the judge and said, * Ah ! pardon, Mon- 
sicur Juge, pardon! Me no speak de juge. Ah! 
no. Me speak de shury—a rascally s ; 


A New York city correspondent, evi 
of the citv frthers, savs: 

‘*T am inyself so much amused by your monthly 
reports of the sayings of the ‘little folk’ that T can 
not avoid contributing my mite to the gener il stock. 

‘A friend of mine has a sweet ‘four-year old’ who 
is up to all kinds of mischief. Last summer his little 
brother was ill with cholera infantum, and the doctor 
prescribed plentiful supply of outdoor air. The fond 
mother made the infant a new cloak in whic h to take 


his daily promenades. One morning, in going out, 


the collar was dropped, and the four-vear « ld picked 


it up, and, placing it around his neck, immediately 
set up a treme 


idous squalling. 


709 { 
: her 
ire Was NOt 
perences. 
| 
A Frienp in Louisiana, of the legal persuasion, bi 
writ this wise to the Dray i a 
said. ‘Address voursclf to the jury, Sir.’ The man : 
made a short pause; but not comprehending wha 
| 
| 
if 
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mot! 
What's the 


“*¢Oh, mother, 


matter ? 
mother! come here! 
“* What cs the matter, my son ? 


come | 


***Oh, vou just come here quick, quick !’ 

“*Why, what is the matter?’ 
mother rushes out. 


and the anxious 


mother! don’t you see? I've got the col- 
lar infinitum. 


AN unhappy youth in the east end of Long I 
commences a poem to his lady-love in the following 
mising sframns, but evidently exhausts himself at 


1¢ Outset, and is unable to proceed : 


ANOTHER 
but we have 


nt sends an Ode to Spring; 


room for one s 


bes regal.” 


ributes a few items 


rown Cou ity Court 
imothy Sullivan was arraigned on four several 
to Indians, upon 
was convicted. Tl 


ts for selling whisl two 
» judge, in senten- 
r expatiating at length 

the heinousn 


on the enor- 
s of the offense, 
adful example, concluded by giving him 

neiit of the extremity of the law, whereupon 
se, and addr 1 the Court as follows: 

ve to thank yer Honor for yer lenienty, is all 


crin 


the | 


cot to say about it. 


“T was one day walking in the suburbs of our 
y, and saw a man, in a state of intoxication, lying 
the foot of a tree. Just above him a little card 

tacked, upon which were written the following 


re rests his head wpon the lap of earth, 
uth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Science fi his humble lot, 
Melanchol iim for a sot." 


ir 
And 

‘Nor long since I called upon some lady friends 
of mine, and was ushered into the parlor by the 
servant girl, She asked what name she should an- 
nounee, and I, wishing to take them by surprise, 
replied Amicus (a friend). seemed at first a 
little puzzled, but quickly regaining her composure, 
she in the blandest manner possible observed, ‘ What 
kind of a cuss, Sir?’” 


She 


Tue stories of the sea are not always sailors’ yarns 
spun from the fo’eastle, neither are they necessarily 
fishy, though very apt to border on the wild and 
marvelous. <A foreign correspondent writes of a lu- 
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icrous scene 


his passage out, and he s 
in his own way: 
ew months since I was a solitary cabit 
na Boston packet bound to Australia, 
ere some thirty male and female 
» women was one pr 
judge and a jurv—n 
lecrees, and proclamati 


y of her self-el 


level keel before the men got al 
taken down one night so severcly 


rest of the pa 


mate, whose pr 
llv Irish, one midnicht, i 
stentorian voice ord 
had previot 
arms of the sleeping god, bi 


1, with 
ieved. Sh 


reli ‘ 
it this apy 
ing over water-casks, through ropes a 
when it struck her ear had acquire 
n, for all she heard was 2 
bunk ‘as leaps the live 
iong,’ and like Satan calling hi 
f his voice, roused eve rv 
hter of th rald Isle in brief 
eloguen le had jumped a! 
order was he must be lieved 
was brok 


he tc p< 


galley n—sauce-pans, 


brooms, billets of wood, belaying pi 


that could be seized in the dar! 
d the relief of his majesty. D 
ce and galley, they 
eves and ears wide open, and brave rel 
when the astonished Captain, who had heard 
ilarmed at 
and 


was 
them, 


the mutinous noise, ru 
g ignorant of the real « 
them exrtempore all 
ss tragedy and Donny 
of peace and exp 
ys of fun at the exp 
, who had to bear the ¢ , 
that to her was ‘ outrageous fortune’ on | 
rouble.’ Our Captain, to relieve her, wi 
ugh to permit her presence on the quar 
leck during the day for the rest of the ] 


harml 
with the piy 


at's wit was too powerful for her nerves; indeed, 


she never smiled’ again to my knowledge, and with 
the setting sun hid her face beneath the blankets, 

THE next two come from ‘out West,” and will 
be followed with more: 

**We have occasionally a good thing out West. 
What do you think of the following ? 

** Little Edgar F—— is a blue-eyed boy of about 
Brought up strictly in the ‘Old 
School,’ he is of course familiar with the answers 
to such questions as: ‘Who was the first man?’ 
‘What is the fourth commandment?’ ‘Who 
you ?’ ete. Origin ity, however, being one of the 
characteristics of our little friend, he soon grew tired 
of the orthodox responses, 
grandmother having very solemnly asked, ‘Who 
made you, Edgar?’ Master E. quickly and rather 
unexpectedly replied, ‘God made me a little, 
growed the rest myself!’ 


three summers. 


On one occasion, his 


“HH. L. S——, who had recently been admitted 


mother?!” d tell 
his s 
Merc!’ is 
sengrer Tn 
{ the ste Iris} 
pass mi 
nent a ing 

intelligent egotism worth 1 and 
elevated position. In a sudden squall, when t} 
watch below were piped on deck to shorten sail, she 
had her watch so Il drilled that the ship was « 

she lost heart 
“I thought your cheeks were blanch'd to-night ip a melancholia in consequence. And now comes 
Pa ter than their usu'l tint | 
(Trar it, fair, as if the light £n- 
Of Heaven most pure, were freely sent clish 1 i} ] 
To beam from thy soul's mirror). ing wh 
“© were it true that, fill'd with bliss 1 herself 
Your heart stood passive while the blood il came 
Eddied round, e’en ¢ entless, 1 spars, 
y ‘ iing an ving flood icht ab- 
To choke y e's fountain.—T, S$." 1 
se thy voi ntain.—T. leaped: 
cr 
only: son and 
* Spring has come; J pl iti 
he busy hum dil 
Of Nature's great elysixm, he cook's 
Proclaims that all, ditto. 
Both great and sinall, l every 
Are putt n their 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, cont 
as follows: les 
one fi 
indict 
of wl f 
cing | 
mity 
via 
Tin ste I 
hs 
I've hu - 
ter 
cit 
at 
lines : 
\ 
ATES ES 


hriving village of M—— 


to practic 1erally of the most 

liberal character, usually managing to retain th 

lawver, and then retain the fee 1 kind of d € re 

more popular with the clients thar shade 
iner more popular with the Cit nts than with their 

attorneys. Now it should be borne in mind that 

our friend S—— was ‘after the straitest sect’ a 


to the bar, ‘located’ in thet 
His clients were 


Democrat; and as for ‘Popular Sovereignty,’ he 
considered it—when properly applied, and taken in 
wholesome doses—a perfect panacea for all the evils 
the ‘body politic’ is heir to. | 
* Tle was on one occasion employ ed to defend a 
1) 1an who had been arrested for some 


1 of the law, by no means un 


1 min tho 
(he trial was before Hans Zimlick, the learn 

‘J. P. of that precinct. 

‘Armed with the 1st volume of ‘Purple’ and 

Gilman,’ our friend started for the scene of his 


‘The counsel for the prosecution was Charley 
ter of some local renown, 
t whose great respect for the Supreme Court had 

Jing them for a license. H 
vn hook,’ and boast 
without a license 
sounty could with ou 


could do more practice 


other lawver in the « 
excepting ‘old Shope. 
“The testimony against Brother S——'s client 


unstantial; and as he had two or 


t esses by whom he expecied to prove an 
( he felt perfeeily sure of his case, Jude of his 


surprise then, wv hen, upon his off ring to introdu 


th f the most resp ible citizens of M—— to 
prove de Want’s absence from the precinct where 
said i 


“ed to have been committed, to 
to witnesses testifying in th 


Ca 
What is vour objection?’ demanded S— 
t ig upon his opponent 
Well url 
Popular Sov , al 
aifai in yur own 
itn s from anoth 
md meddle with our 
( 
In vain did § 
] 


the testimony in 

* Brother 5— 
contingent,” he 
Democrat, but ev 
the Kan Nel 


»: and his fee being 
that also. He remained a 
fterward, when reading over 
Bill — which he does every 
» carefully omits that part which 


‘reculate their own a 


their Way, etc. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends an old story that is go d 
as new for the moral that runs with i 
** Doctor Chovet, an emineat physician, and ecle- 


brated for his wit, was once on his way to visit a 
patient in the lower part of the city, when he was 
overtaken by a shower of rain, He stepped into the 
house of Mr. Davis, a Quaker, with whom he was 
intimate, and asked him for the loan of his great- 
coat, umbrellas being at that time almost unknown 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Davis told hina he wo id lend 
i " provid d he would agree to one contit 
“Well,” said the Doctor, ‘what is the condi- 
tion ?’ 

““* Why, Doctor, all that I shall require of thee is 
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that thou wilt promise not to swewr during the tim 
thou has ton 
‘AN hard conditic replied the Doct 


‘but as Lam in a hurry, and do not wish to get wet, 
I agree to it.’ 
‘The coat was then handed to him; 1} 


1 mut it on, 
and pursued his way to his patient. The n xt dav, 


id pu 
when he returned it, he was asked by Mr. Davi 
who was as noted for 7 l yas the Doctor was 


for profianity—whether he had fultill the con 

“* Why, yes,’ said th Doctor; ‘but IL would 
sooner consent to be wet to the skin than put ona 
coat of you again; for, during the whole time 1] 
had it on, I never in all my life felt such a dreadful 


Tie Western Justices have been in the Drawer 
ten. Western New York ouc boasted an Ear). of 
whom the following story is told; 

Some years since, When in New York three Ju 

tices (one presiding and two associate) formed tl 

Cireuit Court, one Bol 1 Associat 
Justice for Genesee County, and owing to the xl 
ness of the Presiding Justice, Bob was obliged t 

1 of the Court. The case was assault 
Indian Joe vs. White Citizen. Case 
d. and motion made to quash proceedings, Jor 


an Indian. The opinion of the Court was 


rl was ap 


viven as follows: “If so be Injuns is folks, th dite- 


ment must stand; but if so be Injuns ain't f 
tement must squash.” 

“ Whew I was on board the Ohio line-of 
ship.” writes a warin friend of the Drawer, **it 


the practice of the surgeon to examine every mv 
ing all who were on the sick-list, and this being 
morning Pat 
Mooney pres¢ ted himself at the sick-! iv Goor. 

* * Well, my man,’ said ol 1 Dr. Williamson, ‘ what 
is the matter with you?’ 

‘** Well.’ savs Pat, ‘I don't feel very well this 
morning, and I thought vou might be afther givin’ 
me a dose of salts or pills.’ 

“+ Well, Pat,’ savs the Doctor, ‘I will give vou 
some physic; but I must put you on the sick-list, 


o receive new cases ) 


! 
and stop your grog. 

“ Now this stopping of grog Pat was opposed to ; 
so he says: ‘Oh! but you see, Doctor, lL am not 
sick enough to go on the list; but I don’t fee 1 vers 
ood, and sure I thought you might be afther givin’ 
me a dose of salts, and I would go about my work.’ 

“The Doctor understood Pat's trouble, and told 
him it was against rules to give a man m dicii 


without putting him on the sick-list. Pat turned, 
and was walking away, when the Doctor called after 
‘Come back, Pat, and I will give you a dos 
Pat turned and looked at the Doetor for 
moment, and exclaimed: ‘ Be jabbers, Doet 
vrog for salts! 


the last man that'll thrade m; 


We are in the Courts again. <A valued corre- 
spondent writes t » the Drawer: 

M‘Karg, who was more distinguished for 
his appreciation of the importance which his judicial 
position gave him, and the high respect that should 
be accorded to all his opinions as anno inced from 
the bench, than f . 
ciples, or the rules of practice in the Court over 
which he presided, was one day, during the investi 
gation of a criminal cause, startled by the temeri'y 
of the Attorney-General, who excep ed to the ruli 


of the Court upon a point of law that arose dui 


a clear cone ption of legal prin- 


; i 
= : 
| 
4 
| 
i 
-& 
] 
Court; Popular Sovereignty must be vindicated— 
and it was vindicated, the Court promptly deciding t 
Imissible. 
Sunday ing 
allows the pcople to (fairs 1 
} 


the i stigation of the cause. With increased dig- 


nits 


ive 
of tone and manner he asked: 

General, is the Court to w 
exception to its ruling: upor 


Attorney 
stand vou as taki 
oint of law, Sir?’ 


** Certainly, 


I 


if your Honor please,’ said the At- 


te rl (y n ral. 
*** Mr. Clerk,’ said his Honor, with an air of of- 
fended dignity, ‘fine the Attornev-General ten dol- 
lars. This Court must and shall be respected.’” 
* SCHIOOL-GIRL, W 
from Albany, ¢ 
* Listening the 
clergvman rather 
| of his 


hue 
ers, I was very much 


ho heard it herself,” writes 


r nicht to a sermon from a 
stinguished for the ebony 
in for his oratorical pow- 

amnsed by the following: 

Disposed to be severe upon his white brethren for 

their want of 

* Their sli 

us as the 


» said, 
ss from 


pect for col 


red persons 

hts and their sneers fall as harm] 
water does off the back of that animal that 
sin the rain first on one foot and then on the 
’ leaving his congregation, of course, to puzzle 
s as to the identity of the animal in ques- 
1 an old lady directly behind me solved it 


by whispering, ‘It’s a goose !’” 


rail 


” contributes two stories 
re debt” he owes the 
lebted to the Dr: 
rich to overtlowit 
n Dan Rice visited Ker 
since, with his cire 


‘he 
P all who are in 
. we should be 


iwer 
itucky, a 
s troop, he was accompanied, 
as al, by confectionery dealers, who displayed 
their stocks of delectable edibles under small can- 
side the main tent. 
Dan arrived at the town of F- . and the 
i 1 had their good things exposed to the crowd 
10 surrounded them, and offered ‘ great in- 
nt . One big red-headed fel- 
low seemed particularly desirous to outsell his com- 
petitors, and cried off his goods in the following 
manner: ‘Ilere’s yer nice cakes, and candies, ar 
iced lemonade! Zen cents worth of candy for a half 
dime! ‘This is the place to get the worth of your 
money,’ ete. 

**One little fellow, about ten vears old, stepped 
up to the counter and called for ten cents’ worth of 
candy. Having received two 
long as his arm, he deposited a tip, and started off. 

Hello! 
enough money. 

*** Yes I did,’ said the voungster; ‘ you said vou 
would give fen cents worth for fire cents.’ And off 
trotted the little wag, langhing in his sleeve at hav- 
ing ‘sold’ the candy-man. 


usu 
vases out One morning early 
candy- 


ducements to purchasers 


**THere lived in this county, a few vears ago, an 
Irish woman whom we will call Mrs, Flvnn. She 
was a widow, and had one son called Larry. Mrs. 


Flynn was the best man of the two, and did the | 
One day the Sheriff called | 
on her to collect her taxes, and as the old lady was | 
all debts, an altercation ensued, | 


fighting of the family. 


opposed to pay i 
in which Mrs. F. used some very strong language. 
The Sheriff at last could stand it no longer, and told 


her if she only wore breeches he would knock her | 


down. Mrs. Flynn ran to the door, and calling to 
Larry, who was working in the garden, said: 

‘Larry, ve divil! come here and give me your 

Ife sha’n't have any excuse for not giv- 

ing an honest lady 


satisiaction. 


‘sticks,’ each half as | 


cried red-head, ‘you didn’t give me 
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‘Larry immediately proceeded to obey 
ant ing that the 

prove too hot for him, took advantage of tl 
lady’s back being turned to make his exi 
after Mrs. Flynn was exempted from payi 


house would 


From the land of Egypt we have 
ing: 

**TIn acertain town in the sot 
there lives a quiet, unobtrusive 7. 
manufacture and sale of boots and shoes, h 
cumulated enough of the needful to « 
support his family quite comfortably 
shockingly illiterate woman, endeavors, by 
of her husband's wea/th, to play the fine 
daughter is a chip of the feminine 
though posses 
attempts to captivate susceptible young men 
A fri 
of mine, who was a temporary sojourner in th 
lage, was somewhat annoyed by her attenti 
called at the house, oste1 
for the purpose of seeing his hostess, but who pl 
ly understood her motives, she was treated poli 
but coolly by both ] arties. After her de parture 
conduct was made the subject of cony ition 
laughter by those whom she had left, all of whi 
was repeated by a meddling servant ; whereuy 
following indignant note to 


d—verbatim et liter 


sed of neither beauty nor i 


display of her charms of mind and person. 


one evening when she 


mother wrote the 


hostess afores: 


re Mapam—I regr 
f dissatisfacti 
pecting Miss ** Hellen" co 
Your flattering conver 
fement. 
) fore an exemplary ¢ 


ion of piety. If we hav 


rown to disenrol Miss 
The author of these : 
ion can be giver J 


of her di 
| she had sent her to boarding-school to gradu 
year or two. 


uhter’s absence from town, r 


boy of this village being a 
Sunday-school ‘ What is the chief end of m 


swered, ‘ The end what's got the head on.’” 


A CORRESPONDENT in New Hampshire says: 
‘*T notice occasionally a quaint epitaph or obitu 
ary in your department, and therefore venture 
send you the following. It was published in |! 
of our county papers of this week: 


oth 


**In Walpole, June 12, ALTHA CARPENTER, 2 
53 years, 2 months, and y 
**And how it made my bosom heave 
To hear my dearest sister breathe; 
And God, to carry out his 
Caused her to die within my hands. 


plans, 


*¢And now, dear Savi 

Her mother, aged eight; 

Look down from on high 

And bless her ere she die. 
A writer for Porter's Spirit of the Times refers to 
a collection of quaint epitaphs, mostly made in dif- 
ferent parts of New England, and especially Martha’s 
j The three following, though marked by 


: 3 : 
| 
la Fy 
AXCS, 
Sta 
h T - 
their 
tion, 
satisfctorily 
: 
} 
his noat 
is a beare e} 1 
with in nent 
payed t was an 
induseme nealled 
fore from ry car- 
misinformed, grant us absolution. 
*** Yours J. E. Jones. 
‘* This same Mrs. Jones, on being asked the cause 
ite a 
... 
n?’ an- 


EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 


- poetical beauties, are chiefly deserving atten- | : i } 
their grammiaticai accuracy : Ba u, thy « tei herizshed hand to crave; 
Fame’s busy ton of virtues rare hath told me, 
Won by whose charm I yield me Dow her slave. 
With t sweet and virtuous mind, | 
: ‘ ’ | Bride of my heart! Ximena, pure and tender 
Nor husband's tears, nor | rents’ gricf | 
Death ¥ en | Fair speaks thy soul thy gentle aspects through; 
Tis not in vain thy faithful knight Rodrigo 
“The m - has faded, withered and died; Kneels Don Alvar'’s fairest child to woo.” 


f her children lie buried beside.” 


“These little heads that sleep beneath 


A 


“Dp 


T 


G 
L 

( 


Ile 


Ile 


The green and pleasant sod, 
Is now a diadem, a shining wreath, 
A singing hymns to God.” 


ie; it reads 


is a supremely transcendental on 


] 
che fastidious accuracy of the rhyme: 
“By the force of vegetation 
I was brought to life and action. 
When life and action they shall cease 
I shall return to the same source.” 
A prime one from Kittery, Maine: 
J] was drowned, alas! in the deep, deep seases, 
Blessed Lord does as he pleases, 
But my Kitte 1 soon appear 
And laid my body right down here.” 
Kingston (Massachusetts, furnishes a distich wor- 
thy of Epi irus and Cicero together: 
“If there above, he is in bliss; 
If there » made the most of t sas 
following conveys a back-handed compliment 
( msciously, no doubt) to the unfortunate de- 
coased’s lord and master: 
. Brown, wife of Timothy Brown, ag¢ d 80 years. 
s ed with her said husband 50 years, and died in th: 
lent hope of a better life.” 
rh 
one of the English epitaph: 
“Weep not for me, my husband dear, 
I am not dead but sleepeth here; 
The time will come when you must die, 
Therefore prepare to follow L” 
XIMENA. 
“Inrz, my child! of all the fair ones f 
Deck with those gems thy queenly brow to-night; 
Clasp round thy form thy br ider’'d robe the rarest, 
Cluster those pearls upon thy bosom white. 
Proud be the feast, unsparing be the splendor, 
Mirth let it ring our halls ancestral through; 
Comes he not now, the princely knight Rodrigo, 


rought by her fame, our fairest child to woo? 


vughter Ximena, draw thy vail around thee, 
hine are no charms to court a lover's sight; 


ster’s bridal bright. 
ly the maids whose fairy hands shall te nd her, 
ag-ant the flowers which o'er her path we strew; 
we. he not now, the valiant knight R ydrig 

ight by her fame, our fairest child to woo?" 


Don Rodrigo hath come to El Bosca 

With a lordly and joyous array, 

heart and the hand of the first in the land 

At the feet of a bride to lay. 

He hath met Don Alvar, and embraced him, 
And saluted the fair Dofa May; 

hath courteously bow'd to bright Inez the proud, 
And hath turned from her beauty away. 


He hath pass'd through the gay hall, unheeding 
That with forms the most lovely it shines; 


Liebig crossed on Swedenborg. Observe, also, 


-e thee the task this festal eve hath brought thee, 
rarlands to grace thy 


<GYMAN, from whom we are always glad to 
ls the following : 
‘© A number of years ago, when what was once 


known as the abolition party were first c ming into 
tice, there lived, and still lives, in the little West- 
ern villaze of Benton, in the State of ——, a widow 


| by the not very romantic nor yet uphonic name of 


li 


| Schlink—a name, nevertheless, and one pretty ex- 


ilaze tavern. In addition to being a widow— 
which, owing to the various ‘ills which flesh is heir 


to, does not make the assertion very remarkabl 


| tensively known as belonging to mine hostess of the 

| 


| and keeper of the only public house in the place, 
| was a German, a zealous Catholic, a da no less 
ous Democrat, and had furnished a room for the 
e of the ‘ unterrilied’ to hold their meetil 

far back as the knowledge of your ‘ deponent 
| «At the time referred to, the few abolitionists of 
| the villaze and vicinity, strengt 

ments from abroad, determined to hold a meeting for 


hened by reinforce- 


the purpose ¢ f organizing, and entering the ¢ unpaign 
as ‘regulars.’ The day fixed for the meeting at 
length arrived, and with it the expect d visitors and 
interested natives; but no suitable room could be 
found. Chagrined and mortilied, they were about 
giving up in d spair, when a g¢ nius, a member of 


erammar of some of these specimens reminds | the party, and withal not very cons ientious, made 


his appearance. His absence ha Lbeen remarked by 
| ome, and a few, knowing the man, still hope d, and 
| indeed expect d, a room would be found. His smil- 
| ing countenance at his appearance h id reassured 
those who hoped, and kindled hope that had died 
out or burned faintly in the breasts of others. 

“ ¢ Well, Goble, what success ?’ was the question 
which greeted him from half a dozen anxious mem- 

| bers. 

‘Good,’ he replicd; ‘I have secured a room.’ 

Where ?’ 

At Mrs. Schlink’s.’ 

“The look of astonishment which followe d this 
announcement could hardly have been very tlatter- 
| ing to his veracity ; but on being reassured of the 
| fact acain and again, they proceeded to the tavern, 
and thence to the room for meeting. 

“ Knowing the bitter and cordial hatred borne by 
the old lady to the ‘abulishnuss,’ as she termed 
them, it had been a matter of no little wor der how 

| the room had been secured. It appears that Goble, 
| knowing her partiality for her Dem cratic friends, 
| had approached the old Jady on this, the we ak side 
| of her character, and Wad requested the use of the 
room to hold a Democratic meeting in. 

+ All assembled, the meeting was called to order, 
| and the president, being a religious man, opened it 
| with prayer. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘The old lady heard the rather unusual sound, 

| and a dim vision of heretics flashed through her mind. 
She was at the room door in an instant, and no soon- 
er was the prayer closed than she burst into the room 


hath entered the bow'r, all unreck'd in this hour, | jn a towering passion. After looking at the assem- 


Where Ximena her garland entwines; 

He hath knelt at the feet of the maiden, 

And her white hand hath clasp'd in his own, 

ie love's holy light in his eyes beaming brigh 
As he turns them Don Alvar upon. 


| bly for a moment, in which her wrath seemed to 
gather greater force, she br ke forth: 
ish dish? Vat ish dish you have here? 


t, 
“The old lady had directed her spe ch to Goble, 


ota 
ti 
| | 
| 
i 
Ti 
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aud that too with no Feeling 
that the time had come when he must explain or 
carry the ruse a little farther, he adopted the latter 
alternative and slowly rising, with some hesitanc y 
discernible in his speech and a little tremor in his 
voice, he said, * W hy, madam, this is a Democratic 
‘ We have met here to transact busine 
creat Democratic party. We are all Dem 
‘*Here the old lady ’s stentorian voice drowned 
Groble’s effectually: ‘Dish a Demokratic meeting: 
Sir? I dk 
Le 


lack of emphasis. 


Dish a Demokratie meeting, you say 


you dish is no Demokratic meeting. mokrats 


neve prays 

* It is needless to add that with such a conviction 
of heter« doxy in regard to her political fuith, the old 
Jady was not long in effecting an adjournment sin¢ 


dee 


More and more of the legal morals and manners 
of our Western fi llow-citizens come to the knowl- 
edge of the world through the Drawer: 

** The city of —— had an eccentrie Seotch Mayor, 
who earns stly desired to further public interests, but 
chose a way peculiarly his own. Among other or- 
s passed at his instance was one which pro- 
vided that the Mayor might bring an action in his 
own name, and recover damages for any breach of 
the laws of the town. At the same time was passed 
an ordinance making it penal to tear up the side- 
walks or pavements and to dig holes in the str ets, 
Bv law the Mavor was given the same 


dinane 


powers in 
actions, criminal and civil, as a Justice of the Px ace; 
and it was of course contemplated that if the Mayor 
sued in his own name he would bring his suit not in 
his own Court, but before a Justice of the Peace, 
But one John Peters having, in violation of the tow n 
ordinance, dug a hole in the street, the Mavor pro- 
cecded to p hhim; and thinking it safer, brought 
the suit in his own name, in his own Mayor's Court. 
The Mayor also proceeded to view the premises and 
satisfy himself of the facts. When the day of trial 
came, quite a crowd gathered; for it was doubted 
whether even the Mayor could properly bring an 
action in his own name as plaintiff, and try the 
cause himself. When the hour of trial came, how- 
ever, the Mayor, nothing abashed, took his seat, and 
the defendant appeared in due form. The case was 
called for trial, and the defendant denied the charge. 
Thereupon the Mayor arose with great dignity, and 
Stated, as a witness, in the presence of the crowd, 
the facts, and proved the defendant's guilt. and es- 
timating the public damages at ten dollars. The 
Mavor then proceeded, and, as a lawyer, argued the 
case to the crowd, and expatiated upon the impro- 
priety of allowing such an offense to go unpunished. 
He then took his seat with much decorum, and, as 
a Judge, entered up a judgment in his own form 
acainst the transgressing defendant for the ten dol- 
lars damages which he had freviously estimated as 
awitness. This is the only instance which has ever 
come to my knowledge where the same man was 
plaintiff, witness, lawyer, and Judge in a case tried 
before himself; and if any of your contributors can 
furnish a parallel case, I should be glad to have it 
printed.” 


A youn lady who was perfectly thunder-struck 
by hearing of her friend’s engagement, has since beer. 
provided with a lightning-rod. 


Tue Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad 


issues a handbill giving notice to the public that the 


North i 
es later than now.” 
knows when “now” is; ; 
will know when to meet thi 


A STUDENT in on 
ent from recitation, was ma 


mmpous and unpopular, 


submitted to the ser tence, 


Gt 


ssy coming in the house one day with 
very much worn at the 


knees, was r¢ primand 
his mother, but escaped punishment by sav il 
I pat 

“Why, ma, you see, 
prayers in the back-vard.” 

One 


red ‘em out savi 


day his ¢g 
away, taking Gussy’ 
a) 


i, Doctor,” was 
y’s brother Charley with hi 
1 being asked if he was not sorry to see (1 
leave, he answered, very seriously : 

Yes; but, you see, I'm mighty glad th 
tor’s going too.” 


‘+ In late numbers of the Magazine I see cont) 
tions from Canada, from Nova Scotia, and even { 
British Columbia. Not wishing to see New Pr 
wick outdone, I send some loeal anecdotes, wl icl 

to sce printed in your omnium gath 

, When drinking the ‘ardent’ was 
thought disreputable, two gents who had been ; l 
pointed Justices of the Peace eclebrated the ¢ ccasion 
by a considerable of a spree. 

‘Two years thereafter, at the County Session 
while standing in the village street talking with ¢ 
knot of the ‘citizens,’ Chark y Jenks was seen cor 
ing up the street, smeared with mud, and evid 
obfuscated. Charley was a man of som pre 
genial, kind-hearted, and a wit withal. 

‘, Mr. Jenks,’ said Squir 

his—day—I—shall—be —made —a— 
trate,’ slowly enunciated Chark y, in reply. 

so, Mr. Jenks?’ asked Squire Lane. 

*** Because the very day Mr. Ross and Mr. Lane 

lagistrates they got drunk and fill in 


were made m 
the mud,’ was the answer. 


*** (ood-mornir 


} 


“TrHere lived in —— County a Mr. Crane, 
had for a neighbor a Mr. Fuller. Crane and Fuller 
were not the best of friends, and scare ly ev 
without having a passage at arms. Meetit one 
day, Fuller says, ‘Crane, what is the difference be- 
tween a crane and a meadow-hen? 

***Oh,’ replied Crane, ‘there is a great deal of 
difference: the meadow-hen is fuller in the body, 
and fuller in the neck, and fuller in the breast—in 
fact, it is fuller all over.’” 


In 1856, while the Ilinois Central Railroad was 
being built through the County of Effingham, some 
curiosity was excited among the people, and some 
strange stories told about the habits of the iron mon- 


| Ster that was daily coming nearer as the new track 


was put down. 

One day Mrs. Bolejack had been to the village to 
see the engine pass on the track that had been com- 
pleted as far as that place a few days before. On 
her return homeward she took her way along the 
track, though not the nearest way home, leading 
her two children by the hand. She had not pro- 


74 
it all stations about { 
Of course all the we 
1 the travelir S publi 
trains exactly. 
astern colleges, bet 
i} hed by the Prof 
Who Was The student cal 
ed and requested the mark to be removed, as he wa 
ne arily detained. The Professor r¢ plied to hi 
request, ‘* What I have written, I have written.” 
**So said Pontius Pilate,” replied the student, and 
par 
aby 


ereded far when her me litations were disturbed by 
the horrid shrick of the whistle. But she had seen 
th i ind was not to be frightened into leav- 
ine the track by any noise it could make, Again 
that unearthiv v¢ ll, close behind he A startled her 


1 


ppee, 


nerves. 5 ill she was firm. ‘The engin 

and the engineer called to her to get off the track. 

But she only turned her head to say, ‘* Toot away, 

f you want to; you'll not scare me with vour toot 
t—tooting! This is a free country. I've 


heard how vou go along driving people out of the 
wl: but vou'll not scare me with your toot—toot 
ing!” ‘The engineer was obliged to go ahead 


aud remove her by force. 

Mrs. Bortrsack is dead now. It was intimated 
I ne that she died for want of the comforts of 
life—for the country was new, and wheat at that 


) bolder 


ime not much used in those parts. 
his piety 


in the rest, plainly told Bolejack 
yreacher) was not worth 
allow him to starve his wife. He knew better. She 
didn’t starve; for he offered her a wh 


pop-corn not two hours before she 
wouldn't even look at it! 


A correspondent tell 
storv of a stage-driver, a race now nearly ex 

Not long since, on paying a visit to the home of 
my small vears, not far from where ‘*‘ Washington 

yssed the Delaware,” I heard hints thrown out to 
our stage-driver (who is a rather jocular old man 
about a certain ducking he had experieneed. On 
requesting the facts, one of the passengers r lated 
the story as follows: 

*Botween the dépdt and stand for stages is the 
ing bride, for the passage 


eanal, crossed by a swin 
of b 


8 The train of cars had just arrived from 


just arrived for passengers. Now Uncle Amos is an 
energetic man, and does what he attempts with a 
ill—none the less so now, as he had an opposition 
tag So, in his usual style, he walked 
toward the bridge, head up, calling out, ‘Any pas- 

-; for Princeton?’ repeatedly ; when lo! the 


line of stages. 


oard, and disappear under the w ater—he evi 
dently not observing that the bridge was turned off 
the canal. But judge of our surprise when Uncle 
Amos’s head appeared above the water, and there 
cane the call, ‘Any passengers for Princeton ?’” 
Of course we tried to control our feelings; but 
» old man gave us a straightener when he re 


in his usually quick manner, * It’s no su 
didn’t call for passengers till I got upon the wharf.” 

Aw always welcome contributor writes to the 
Drawer: 


‘Uncle Miles Paddock is the proprietor and driv- | 


er of the stage which plies twice a wet k between 
—ury and the City of Elms. To the regular 
duties of his vocation he adds those of post-rider, 
supplying a few of his neighbors with the various 
publications from the city ; and in this way ‘ Uncle 
Miley’ has scraped up not only a smattering of the 
licht literature of the weekly papers, but a tolerable 
acquaintance with the events and occurrences of the 
day. Known to have access to many newspapers, 
he enjoys a slight reputation for these acquirement 
and, though a man whose youthful education must 
have been somewhat limited, his opinions on matters 
new or curious are often sought by those unblessed 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


vats. 
Philadelphia, and Unc le Amos (our driver) had also | 


iders were horrified to see Uncle Amos walk } 


with like advantages. Onon casion the oil wells 


of Pennsylvania were the topic of co rversation in 


the bar-room of the little tavern which was the up- 
country terminus of Uncle Miley's route, and various 
were the suggestions as to the caus of such a re- 
markable deposit in the bowels of the earth. Not 
one, howeve r, Was sa isfactorv ; al d if nele Miley 
was importuned to refrain from his paper for a mo- 
ment, and ¢ isi 
From the instant that Uncle Miley comprehend d 
the nature of the matter he was expected to eluci- 
date it was quite evid hat he had not ‘read up" 
on it; but his reputs not to be jeoparded by 
admitting ignorance 
ful, so he gave u 

‘Um! He bi 


don't it? er they dig down jes’ so fur, an’ they come 


a thing so wonder- 
of the oil wells: 


s right up out the groun’ 
| ’ 


tew it. don't they? That's nothin’; nary one o’ 
them’s nothin’ strange. That Pennsylvany coun- 
try’s got a queer lay 0 the land all over it. I've 
ben there. Mountains all ‘round, an’ kind o’ val- 
leys like between ‘em. Jes’ sech a place ’s I sh'd 
look for ile!’ And Unele Miley fortitied himself 
with an immense piece of cavendish. ‘ Ye see, when 
the delyuge come, all the fishes, an’ all the beas’s, 
an’ all the housen, an’ all the folks ‘t lived in ‘em, 
was all mixed up together, an’ them ‘t wa'n't drown- 
ded was swimmin’ round permiscously. Then, ye 
know, arter so many days the waters went away 
Now, up in them Alleghany de: stricts was 


aschule o’ whales. They swum up in deep water; 
an’ when, all to once, it went away, they couldn't 
foller it. So they laid there in them valley , an’ 


died, an’ melted away, an’ all the ile jes’ naterally 
an’ bein’ as how nobody 


soaked into the groun ; 
lived in them parts for thousan’s au’ thousan’s o’ 
years, ve know, nobody ever th ht nothin’ about 
it. Now, when folks in that region come to dig 
sullers an’ wells an’ find ile, all the fools are gittin’ 
up a talk, an’ makin’ a great fuss about it. ‘T's easy 
enough ‘countin’ for it when ye think o’ that aw ful 
delyuge!’” 


| Ovt in the Choe 


and writes well, on this wise: 
‘ The Drawer will accept the following as a token 
| of friendship between itself and its readers in this 
part of the world. In the county in which I was 
born and educated—Washington County, Arkansas 
_there lived and preached an old Methodist divine, 
noted as well for religious zeal as for his extravagant 
He was familiarly known by the 
name of Uncle Jake. At a large camp-meeting 
once Uncle Jake was on the stand publishing the 
appointments for the day. It was customary then 
| to call the people by sounding a horn used for the 
purpose ; but on this particular oc: ision we had no 
| horn, but used aconch instead. So Uncle Jake ‘open- 
ed his mouth’ and spake: ‘ At the first sound of the 
| horn—although it is not a horn, we'll call it a horn 
—the peopl » will meet for prayers. At the second 
sound of the horn—although it is not a horn, we'll 
call it a horn—a sermon by Brother C——. At the 
third sound of the horn—althcugh it is not a horn, 
welll call it a horn— Here the risible propensities 
of the audience obtained the mastery over all sober 
feelings, and the droll, whining voice of the speaker 
was unheard in the burst of fat-sided laughter that 
followed.” 


- . bd . 
y Nation a reader of ours writes, 


eccentricities. 


Caprars of the ship (Cthello, tells a 
good story. It appears that his crew is composed 
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mostly of students from some college in the interior 
of New York State--all intelligent young men, and 
of wealthy families, and are treated very kindly by 
Captain Killmer and his officer 
Horn, on the passage out, the ship encountered a 


very heavy gule, accompanied by hail and snow; 
and after lying to for many hours, under nothing but | 


a close-reefed main-topsail, it became necessary to 
take in even that sail. All the ‘* boys” were safe- 
ly stowed below in the forecastle, when the mate 
went forward and sung out, ‘Come on deek, all of 
you, and furl this main-topsail.” Surprised, after 


the lapse of a few minutes, in not seeing the crew | 


come up, the mate again went forward, and said, 
“If you don’t come on deck soon, this topsail will 
blow awav.” 

* Allright, Mr. Sherman,” was the reply; ‘‘ please 
tell the Captain that we have concluded to let the 
old topsail blow away, and we'll pry for ul” 


A Boston correspondent sends us the fi Mowing: 


youngest, handsomest, liveliest, and wit- | 


tiest individual on our Superior Court Bench is Judge 
R——, a man whose judicial honors have not abated 
a whit his natural relish for hearing and perpetrating 
a good joke when occasion offers. The following 
concerning him will fortify this statement : 

“Some years ago, before Judze R was ap- 
pointed to the bench, he happened to be present at a 
camp-meeting held somewhere in the region of Cape 
Cod. 
man, and an outsider at that, who plumed himself 
on his knowledge of the world, and who spoke rather 
contemptuously of the object of the meeting, which 
was exceedingly annoying to those in attendance. 
Finally the profane individual concluded some de- 
risive remarks by saying, within the hearing of the 
future Judge, that if he ‘had a black flag he would 
give it to them, that it might be hung up to show 
who they were and who they worshiped.’ 

‘“**That can easily be had,’ exclaimed R - 
‘make a flag of your character, Sir, and none will 


be blacker.’” 


+t 
if 
+ 


Tue following is from the same correspondent: 

‘*In the front rank of the bar there stands 
one who is a Hercules in constitutional strength, a 
Gorgon in personal appearance, and, with these two 
not inappropriate recommendations for the legal pro- 
fession, a lawyer of almost unexampled keenness. 
Whether he is at all attached to the ‘draught di- 
vine,’ which 

—— cheers the sad, revives the old, inspires 
The young, makes Weariness forget his toil, 
And Fear her danger,’ 

is more than we would wish to assert. But one 
thing is clear—it would quickly be inferred from 
his rotundity of person, which, in charity we will 
say, does hardly as yet approximate Falstaff. His 
wit is proverbial, and at times terribly sarcastic. 
Occasionally, however, in spite of his electrical read- 
iness at repartee, he gets worsted. His name is 
Bates. At the same bar is Davis, somewhat youn- 
ger, perhaps, but deservedly eminent for his ability 
and caustic treatment of those who indulge in rib- 
aldry when opposed to him. He has none of the 
enthusiasm of the natural orator, but possesses no 
limited share of the elegance and finish of the arti- 
ficial speaker. A short time since, during the trial 
of one of those weighty cases in which Bates and 
Davis are often engaged on opposite sides, some slur 
on Bates escaped from Davis in a moment of excite- 


While off Cape | 


At the time there was present a middle-aged | 


ment, which brought Bates to his feet with that im- 
petuosity that always precedes his interjectional ex- 
wessions of disparagement. 
** Whatever I may do—yes, Sir, whatever I may 
do,’ thundered Bates, ‘it can never be charged uy 
ne that I practice Iny speeches before the glass pre- 
vious to my coming into Court.’ 
Sir, said Davis, rising gracefully, and speaking 
in one of those dulcet tones that have captivated s 
many hearers and entranced so many 
rather practice before the glass than behind it.’” 
“ Tur election for county officers in this veritable 
State of —— is drawing nigh ‘about these 
| There are quite a number of competitors in the vz 
| rious counties for Sheriff, County, and Cireuit Cour 
Clerk; but the office of Tax Collector pays the m 
| profitable salary, and consequently we have in « 
county not less than from thirty to forty candidat 
for that single office, running the aggregate 1 
of candidates up to about 200 to 300 to tue ¢ . 
Daily we behold them scouring over the country on 
| electioneering tours, troubling the industrious 
| of our citizens quite as much as did the lice of I 
| her inhabitants when Pharaoh would not le 
children of Israel depart to the Promised Land. 
One of these annoying specimens of humanity rode 
| up to the residence of a good and loyal Democrat of 
my native old county of Lincoln, and hallooed at the 
| fence till the lady of the house made her appearance 
at the door with a mischievous little urchin on each 
side of he r, W ishing to see all ther could, and ready 
| to take part in the conversation if an opportunity 
| offered. 
“VERY POLITE CANDIDATE. 
husband about ?” 
“Lapy. ‘Yes, Sir. He has gone to haul away 
a dead dog, and will be back again directly.’ 
“Canpipate. ‘ Sheep-killing dog, reckon, 
Madam ?’ 
FIERCE-SPOKEN LITTLE ‘No, Sir—just 
barked himself to death at candidates, so pap said.’” 


‘Madam, is vour 


In one of the new States in the West—we do not 
care to say which—the free-and-easy relations of 
bench and bar are set forth by the following inci- 
dent, furnished by a correspondent of the Drawer: 

** Judge Nelson was holding court last fall in this 
city. There was a case be ing tried one day during 
the term wherein T. R. More, Esq., who was Mavor 
of the city as well as lawyer, was counsel for one of 
the parties. When the evidence was all in, and the 
respective counsel had argued the case to the jury, 
More supposed he ‘had a sure thing of it,’ for his 
client, with the jury. But, to his astonishment, 
when the Judge came to charge the jury, he charged 
square against his client. Whereupon More arose, 
and said, ‘ Your Honor, I object to your charge.’ 

“The Judge turned, indignantly, and said, ‘Sit 
down, Mr. More!’ 

‘More responded, ‘I sha'n’t do it, Sir!’ 

‘‘ The Judge then turned to the Sheriff, and said, 
‘Mr. Sheriff, arrest Mr. More for contempt of court!’ 

“Mr. More retorted, by saying, ‘Mr. Sheriff, as 
Mayor of this city, 1 command you to remain where 
you are!’ and, turning to the Judge, he continued, 
| ‘Judge, if you don’t behave yourself, and keep quiet, 
| I will have you arrested!’ 
| ‘* At this stage of the proceedings the Judge or- 
dered the Sheriff to adjourn court till 2 o’clock P.M. ; 
and at the opening of court in the afternoon the case 
went to the jury without any further charge.” 
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from actual articles of Costume. 


Ficure 1,—Rivine Hasrr. 
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The epaulets 


It is made of cloth 


-PARKDESSUS, 


Figure 2. 
styles of the season. 
ngs features 
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will be noted as one of its distinguishi 
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